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Om. May there be peace in heaven. May there be 
peace in the sky. May there be peace on the earth. 
May there be peace in water. May there be peace in the 
plants. May there be peace in the irees. May there be 
peace in the gods. May there be peace in Brahman. 
May there be peace unto all, peace verily peace. May 
that peace be unto me. 
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Preface 


India is the cradle of some of the great religions of 
the world and she has always held in high esteem 
those who pursue the path of Truth. India is also the 
cradle of contemplative life and the contemplatives 
have always been considered the cream of this 
country. Although Christianity is present in India for 
so many centuries, the contemplative dimension of 
Christianity is practically unknown to the people of 
India. Fr. Jesu Rajan, the author of this volume, 
attempts to reveal this hidden contemplative 
dimension by giving a Christian interpretation to 
Indian sannyasa basing on the writings of Swami 
Bede Griffiths. 


After the second Vatican Council, the Church in 
India has played a prominent role in the fields of 
inculturation and interreligious dialogue. The efforts 
_ at adaptation seem to stop at the externals to a large 
extent. Living the life of sannyasa in all its different 
dimensions is certainly greater than finding 
theological and _ doctrinal dissimilarities and 
similarities with other religions. 

To promote sannyasic life, Christian asrams have 
to emerge from the God-experience of Christian gurus. 
Christian asrams have to become power houses of 
prayer and contemplation and centres of spiritual 
regeneration. They should be the cradles of Indo- 
Christian sannyasins who would, as the author has 
put it, “denounce the dehumanizing systems of 
injustice and oppression and announce the arrival ofa 
new world — a world where justice, love and peace will 
prevail, a world where spiritual values will have 
primacy Over all other values, a world where all will 
live as brothers and sisters, as children of the 
same God.” 


I can honestly say that I thoroughly enjoyed this 
illuminating book and I would gladly recommend it to 
anyone interested in creating a new world through 
contemplative wisdom. This book is a rich reservoir 
and the world today needs plenty of such books and it 
is my hope that this volume will inspire the 
appearance of several others. 


As I conclude, I wish to congratulate the author 
Fr. Jesu Rajan and also the Director Fr. Augustine 
Thottakara, C.M.I., on this wonderful achievement of 
revealing the significance of sannyasic life for the 
transformation of the world. I deeply appreciate the 
efforts of Swami Bede Griffiths in transforming the 
world through contemplative wisdom. Today’s world 
stands in need of great spiritual leaders like Swami 
Bede Griffiths to prove the primacy of spiritual values 
over worldly pursuits. 


Eluru, Most Reverend John Mulagada, 
January 4, 1989. Bishop of Eluru. 


Foreword 


Father Jesu Rajan has made a very thorough 
study of the concept of Sannyasa in India and shown 
its relevance to the life of the Church today. I would 
like to emphasise its importance not only to the inner 
life of the Church but also to the relation of the 
Church to other religions. The Church today is 
occupied with many external works, with education, 
the care of the sick and the handicapped and above all 
with the concern for social justice and the problems of 
the poor and oppressed. But with all this we have to 
remind ourselves continually that unless these 
external works are sustained by a inner life of prayer 
they have no ultimate value. Indian sannyasa 
reminds us of the need for the continual renewal of 
the inner life-of prayer and contemplation. But it also 
reminds us that the Church today cannot act on its 
own. In all the problems which we face, we are bound 
up with people of other religions and no religion can 
stand today without relation to the other religions of 
the world. 


When we try to understand the relation of 
Christianity to the other religions of the world, we are 
compelled to recognise that beyond all the differences 
of ritual and doctrine in the different religions there is 
yet an underlying unity. This unity is found not in any 
formal doctrine but in an experience of transcendent 
reality, a reality which may be called God, or 
Brahman, or Nirvana or as with Mahatma Gandhi 
simply Truth, but its essential characteristic is that it 
cannot be properly expressed in words. It is a Mystery, 
which transcends both word and thought, which all 
words and thoughts symbolise and express in terms of 
analogy but which itself remains inexpressible. It is to 
this inexpressible reality that the understanding of 
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sannyasa directs us. Sannyasa is the sign of the 
transcendence of all created being, the opening of the 
heart to the absolute transcendence which is the 
ultimate ground of all religions. 


In all the major religions there is_ this 
understanding of a transcendent ground of being, 
which is the source of all genuine religion. In our 
Christian tradition it is known as the divine darkness 
or the Cloud of Unknowing. Sannyasa teaches us to 
enter into this divine darkness and to encounter God 
in the depths of our being beyond word and thought. 
This it seems to me, is the message which the 
teaching of sannyasa has for the Church and the 
world today. I sincerely hope that this book will enable 
Many people to become aware of the truth which it 
seeks to communicate. 


Bede Griffiths. 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


In this book Devanagari characters are transliterated according to 
the scheme adopted by the International Congress of Orientalists 
at Athens in 1912 and since then generally acknowledged to be 
the only rational and satisfactory one. In it the inconsistency, 
irregularity and redundancy of English spelling are ruled out: f, 
q, w, x and z are not called to use; one fixed value is given 
to each letter. Hence a, e, i and g always represent &, U, § and 
4] respectively and never Y, g, v and wT or other values which 


they bave in English; t and d are always used for (and @ 
only, One tialde, one accent, four macrons and ten dots 
(2 above, 8 below) are used to represent adequately and correctly 
all Sanskrit letters. The letter C alone represents q. Since the 
natural function of h will be to make the aghosa ghosa (e.g. 
kh, ch, th, th, ph, gh, jh, dh, dh, bh), it would be an anomaly 
for a scientific scheme to use it in combinations like ch and sh for 
giving “and values; hence ch here is wg and sh Y. 
The vowel "& is represented by r because ri, legitimate for ft only, 
is out of place, and the singular ri is an altogether objectionable 
distortion. The tialde over n represents {| 0. Accent mark over s 
gives &[ , 8’; dots above m and n give anusvara (2), mand @, a, 
respectively. Dots below h and r give visarga (:), h, and 48, 1, 
respectively. Dots below s, n, t and d give their corresponding’ 
cerebrals ¥ , WT, Zand S ,s, n, tandd; and macrons over a, i, uand 
t give &, i, i, T respectively. Macrons are not used to lengthen the 
quantity of e and o, because they always have the long quantity in 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit words are capitalized only where special 
distinctiveness is called for, as in the opening of a sentence, title of 
books, etc. The scheme of transliteration in full is as follows: 


Ha, UW 4,8 i, Fi, Ju, Ro, By, WT we, Mo, 
% ai, a au, 2 m, :b, & k, @ kh, 1g; wgh, $4, Ae, 
Ych, Yj, A jh, 1H, Tt, ath, ed, Zdh, TB, qt, 
q th, < d, 4 dh, Zo, Tp, G ph, 4b, % bh, gm, 
4M Lr 31, Vv, Ws, FS, Ls, Zh. 
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PRONUNCIATION 
Sounds like Sounds like 
o in son Sh:d od 
@ in master @ dh dhin godhood 
1inif Wn ninunder 
ee in feel at. serenent 
u in full @ th thinthumb 
oo in boot @ d= thinthem 
somewhat between @ dh _ theh in breathe here 
randri a onion 
a in evade Msop 20 
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INTRODUCTION 


India is a world in miniature. She is marked from 
the rest of the world by a long boundary of oceans and 
mountains. The Himalayan and  Hindukush 
mountains form her Northern barrier and the 
Arabian, Indian and Bengal seas form her Western, 
Southern and Eastern boundaries. But these natural 
barriers never isolated her. Invaders, traders and 
settlers always found their way to India. In the course 
of her long history most of the major religions of the 
world met together in India and she became the cradle 
of some of the great religions of mankind. All the 
religions in India contributed to the growth of Indian 
culture and spirituality. Hinduism, of course, became 
the basis of Indian life and culture. 


Hinduism is called sanatana dharma or the 
eternal religion. It is not founded by any one prophet 
or incarnation of God. Nor is it based on the teachings 
of any one saint or religious reformer. It has no 
hierarchical and juridical structure to define and 
defend dogmas and doctrines, to set up rules and 
regulations for rituals and sacrifices and to further the 
cause of the missions. Yet, it has not only outlived 
almost four milleniums, but it is still spreading and 
flourishing. Hinduism, perhaps, is the most ancient 
existing religion in the world today with an unbroken» 
link. What is the secret of its success and ever- 
Surprising vivacity? It is because it is based on the 
varied religious and _ spiritual experiences and 
teachings of many Indian saints and Sages, gurus and 
sannyasins.! God-realization is the basis of Hinduism. 


1. In conformity with current usage, I have adopted the words 
‘sannyasin’ and ‘sannyasa’, instead of the traditional and 
technically correct words, ‘samnyasin’ and ‘samnyasa’. 


] 


It is the goal and destination of every Hindu’s journey 
of life. Inspite of the bewildering varieties within 
Hinduism, there is an underlying unity in it due to its 
insistence on God-realization. The sannyasins are 
seen as symbols of God-realization in Hinduism. 


The Christian community in India is almost as 
ancient as Christianity itself. Yet Christianity has not 
touched the Indian mind. Only three per cent of her 
830 million people have chosen to be the followers of 
Christ. Christianity has contributed considerably to 
the growth of India through educational institutions, 
hospitals and social service centres, but very little on 
the spiritual plane. When we speak of the failure of 
evangelization in India, we often tend to blame the 
missionaries saying that they did not adapt 
themselves to the culture and customs of the country. 
It is true that they did not adapt themselves. They 
even despised the culture and customs of India and 
branded Hinduism as idolatry and the Hindus as 
devil-worshippers destined to hell. Now, on the other 
hand, every possible attempt is made to learn the 
Scriptures of India, to find doctrinal similarities and to 
enter into dialogue with the different religious 
traditions of India, to understand the culture and 
customs of the country and even to incorporate the 
cultural and religious values of India into Christianity. 
Inspite of the best techniques used by missionaries in 
the past and inspite of the present attempts at 
adaptation, Christianity does not seem to capture the 
Indian mind. As far as I can see, the reason for the 
failure of attraction of India to Christianity is not 
lack of adaptation, but the very religiosity and 
theology of India. 


I think, Christianity can have an impact on the 
Indian mind only when her hidden and unknown 
contemplative dimension is rediscovered, revealed and 
integrated with her selfless soeial service, only when 
her contemplative dimension is lived by Christian 
sannyasins and all Christians. After some years of 
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social service and pastoral experience, I embarked on 
a Study of Western Christian Spirituality and that led 
me to rediscover the contemplative dimension of my 
life. Then the earnest desire in me to reveal the 
contemplative dimension of the Church to India and 
the inner urge to live the sannyasic life erupted in 
embarking on a study of Indian sannyasa and to 
attempt at a Christian interpretation of it basing on 
Swami Bede Griffiths. 


Iam basing on Swami Bede because after reading 
some of his writings and after living with him, I found 
him as an authentic Indo-Christian sannyadsin. His 
writings fascinated me and his austere life of utter 
simplicity irresistibly attracted me. He is a man who 
lives an integrated life in this fractured society. He is a 
‘beacon to our shaken society’ and he is calling all to 
live an integrated life by returning to the Centre. He 
advocates the marriage of East and West, ancient and 
modern and I found this marriage consummated in 
him. Hence I took him as the model of Indo-Christian 
sannyasa and began to base this study on him. 


This study is divided into four chapters. The first 
chapter deals with the evolution and development of 
sannyasa in India and it forms the backbone of Indo- 
Christian sannyasa. The second chapter speaks of 
some of the values of Indian sannydsa which 
irresistibly attracted some Christians to adopt the 
sannyasic Style of life. It also speaks of six 
personalities who pioneered and_ contributed 
considerably to the growth of Indo-Christian sann- 
yasa. The third chapter is a study in depth of sann- 
yasa as experienced and envisioned by Swami Bede. 
The final chapter is a journey towards an Indo- 
Christian sannyasa. The conclusion gives a critical 
appreciation of Swami Bede and adds a few creative 
suggestions. The appendix is an interview on Indo- 
Christian sannyasa which I had with Swami Bede in 
his asram at Santivanam. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF 
INDIAN SANNYASA 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF SANNYASA 
1.1. India’s Quest for the Absolute 


A thirst for the Spiritual and the Immortal, for the 
Eternal and the Transcendent, has always been 
characteristic of India at all times. “From the unreal, 
lead me to the Real, from darkness, lead me to the 
Light, from death, lead me to Immortality”! has always 
been her prayer from time immemorial. India has a 
natural claim to spiritual leadership and she can 
boast of a spiritual tradition which is second to none 
in human history. She has produced men of spiritual 
genius to whom it would be difficult to find 
any parallel.2 


Although she is the mother of millions of 
materially poor people, spititually she is a millionaire. 
Several factors bear testimony to her enduring 
spiritual tradition: 

The riches of her past triumphs in matters 

concerning the soul, the vitality of her quest for 

transcendental experience, the ullimate freedom 
of man from the limiting and shallow phenomenal 
world, her unique performance in absorbing 

Christianity, Zorastrianism, Islam and Judaism, 


1. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. |: 3.28. 

2. B. Griffiths, Christ in India: Essays Towards a Hindu- 
Christian Dialogue (Templegate Publishers, Illinois, 
1984), 14. 


unrestrained renunciation of her saints and seers 
for the sake of transtemporal paradise of bliss, 
and her intense love for and practice of peace — 
all these bear testimony to her § spiritual 
excellence and valour.? 


As a land of deep spirituality India bears witness 
to the great truth ofall religions, the Reality in us. Her 
most admired hero has always been, and is, the man 
of God. The Western world tends to honour and 
idealize the multi-millionaire and the pushing 
politician. But honour and prestige always went to 
learning and sanctity and not to power and wealth in 
India. Respect and admiration still go to the one who 
is considered good, holy, simple and self-sacrificing. 
The Indians have fostered a high esteem and profound 
respect for those who abandon all their belongings 
and all their near and dear ones and commit 
themselves completely to a_ spiritual quest. 
S. Radhakrishnan writes, 


From the beginning of her history India has 
adored and idealized not soldiers and statesmen, 
not men of science and leaders of industry, not 
even poets and philosophers who influence the 
world by their deeds or by their words, but those 
rarer and more chastened spirits, whose 
greatness lies in what they are and not in what 
they do; men who have stamped infinity on the 
thought and life of the country, men who have 
added to the invisible forces of goodness in the 
world. To the world given over to the pursuit of 
power and pleasure, wealth and glory, they 
declare the reality of the unseen world and the 


3. T.M. Manickam & Manninezhath, “Hindu Renaissance 
and Developmental Movements in India”, Journal of 
Dharma, 3(1978), 67. 


call of the spiritual life..... This ideal has 
dominated the Indian religious landscape for over 
forty centuries.4 


Deeply convinced of the transitoriness of the 
world and all its goods, of the superiority of the 
Spiritual values over worldly pursuits, many men and 
women in India have dedicated themselves down the 
ages to dive deep into the depths of the divine. These 
saintly souls who constantly and consistently upheld 
the value of renunciation of everything in the world in 
search of realization of the Supreme Reality in the self 
are known as ‘sannyasins’ and the mode of life they 
adopted is called ‘sannyasa’. 


Some of the sannyasins have been the finest 
flowers of human history and they have always been 
held in high esteem. About the esteem of Indian 
sadhus and sannyasins, J. C. Oman writes, 


The quiet inactive recluse, the retired ascetic 
detached from the world and its petty rivalries, 
has since the earliest ages occupied the highest 
place in the national esteem.® 


Sannyasa is known as the surest means of 
Salvation and the sannyasins are said to be the 
symbols of immortal life. To the Hindus sannyasin is 
really the holy man. The sannydsins are highly 
appreciated and even venerated. Even the proudest 
head in India will always bow in reverence and 
humility to the sannyasins who live a_ holy life 
dedicated to the divine. All the great saints have been 
venerated in their lifetime and some of them have 
been venerated as incarnations or manifestations of 
the divine. Again in the words of J. C. Oman, 


4. S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1969), 34. 

5. J.C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India 
(T. F. Unwin, London, 1903), 271. 
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Though exceedingly numerous, the Indian 
sadhus command the respect and even the 
superstitious veneration of the vast multitude of 
their countrymen, who believe that they are often, 
if not always, possessed of almost unlimited 
supernatural power for good or evil.® 


1.2. The Western Quest for Eastern Wholeness 


In olden days, the contemplatives and monks, 
sadhus and sannyasins were Supported by everyone 
in the society and the people considered it as an act of 
religious merit to provide them with their needs. But 
today’s society, in its abundance and affluence, 
depleted of the divine, tends to regard the sadhus and 
sannyasins as social parasites! Modern man is 
becoming a money-making machine and he spends 
most of his money and resources on wars and vanity, 
drugs and sex. He is frustrated and alienated and he 
is losing the sense of the sacred and the meaning of 
his existence. He is estranged from God, from others 
and from his own innermost being. Modern man in 
the midst of machines is losing touch with God, the 
Ground of his being and with nature which reveals 
powerlully the presence of God. Depleted of the divine 
he feels some sort of unrest in his bosom. He suffers 
from emotional and spiritual starvation. He is 
experiencing a tremendous hunger for union with 
the unseen.7 


Modern man is materially full, but spiritually and 
psychologically he is empty. He longs for love and 
intimacy. To quench the spiritual thirst, to satisfy the 
nameless hunger for the Infinite and the Eternal, in 
short, in quest of the Absolute, many Westerners rush 
to India and realize that God-realization alone can give 


6. J.C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, 6. 
7. S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life (Unwin Books, 
London, 1965), 56. 


Satisfaction to their restless souls. To these pilgrim 
people, to these modern nomads who come to India in 
search of interiority and inner peace, the sannydasins 
show the way to self-realization. 


1.3. Sannyasa as Means to Answer the Quest 


Since the sannyasins experience the divine in the - 
depth of their self, they are able to lead others to the 
Same experience by their very presence in the society. 
Speaking about the importance and necessity of 
sannyasa for today’s world, Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati says, 


In fact, we see sannyasa as a necessity in this 
world of disharmony, tension and dissatisfaction. 
We see that sannyasa is necessary in order to 
balance the strife that is the distinct feature of 
the world today. Aggression has to be balanced by 
peace, knowledge of the external world by the 
knowledge of the internal world, ignorance by 
wisdom and hatred by love. It is this that 
sannyasa can help bring about. 


Sannyasa is a unique contribution of Hinduism 
to the world and it is the privilege of India to give rise 
to the phenomenon of sannyasa for the first time in 
the history of the world.9 India is the original cradle of 
ascetic and monastic life and the source from which 
the sannyasic life spread over the rest of the world.10 
Sannyasa is the most fundamental trait of the Indian 
religious spirit and the essence of Indian philosophical 
and religious traditions.!! The glory of Hinduism will 


8. S.S. Satyananda, Sannyasa Tantra (Bihar School of Yoga, 
Munger, 1982), 4. 
9. Abhishiktananda, The Further Shore (ISPCK, 
Delhi, 1984), 1. 
10. B. Griffiths, “Monastic Life in India Today”, Monastic 
Studies, 4(1966), 117. 
11. K.N. Tiwari, Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 
Vedanta (Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 1977), 40. 
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be lost if we remove the sadhus anda sannyasins. }2 
Sannyasa is the best expression of Indian spirituality 
and the most special treasure of her spiritual heritage. 
Without reference to sannyasa the religious mind of 
India can never be properly understood.!% It is the 
sannyasin who keeps before the human race the goal 
of transcendence. Hence sannyasa is of paramount 
importance to the present day society for its 
very existence and for the preservation of the 
spiritual values. 


2. THE CONCEPT OF SANNYASA 
2.1. Etymological Meaning of Sannyasa 


The Sanskrit term ‘Samnyasa’ (sannyasa) is 
composed of the prefix ‘Sam’ and the noun ‘Nyasa’. 
‘Sam’ means totally, ideally, wholeheartedly. ‘Nyasa’ 
means laying aside, resigning, abandoning. It also 
means to commit to the care of, to deliver over to, to 
deposit.!4 Thus sannyasa ccnnotes complete renun- 
ciation and abandonment of worldly possessions while 
having a great deposit of attaining to the full 
realization of life with the Supreme Self in this world 
itself.15 The sannyasin lives a totally detached life 
abandoning everything and abandoning himself to the 
Ultimate Reality. Sannyasa is a state of life in which 
one dedicates oneself totally to holiness. 

According to the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of 
Monier-Williams, a sannyasin is the one who 


12. M. Dhavamony, “The Sadhu Ideal as Realized by Hindu 
Saints”, Studia Missionalia, 35 (1980), 202. 

13. Abhishiktananda, The Further Shore, 1. 

14. M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism (Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers, New Delhi, 1976), 43. 


See aiso C. Kanichai, Sannyasa (Carmelgiri, Alwaye, 
(1985), 1. 

15, Prasannabhai, “Indigenous Forms of Religious Life”, Word 
and Worship, 9 (1976), 196. 
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abandons or resigns worldly affairs, an ascetic, a 
devotee who renounces all earthly concerns and 
devotes himself to meditation and the study of the 
Aranyakas or Upanisads, or a Brahmana in the fourth 
Stage of his life, a religious mendicant. !6 


Summing up all these sannydasa could be defined 
as a State of life in which a person is totally detached 
from everything in the universe and at the same time 
intensely attached to the Ultimate Reality. Intense 
attachment to the divine and utter detachment from 
everything else is the core of sannyasa. The one 
who chooses to live this sublime state of life is called 
a ‘sannyasin’. 


2.2. Different Terms Denoting Sannyasins 


Various terms have been used in the Indian 
religious literatures to denote ascetics, and sannyasin 
is the most common term applied to a professional 
ascetic who completely renounces the world and all its 
attachments for the sake of  self-realization. 
Sannyasins themselves are known under numerous 
names and all these names emphasize certain 
characteristics of their life. They are: Parivrajalka, 
Bhiksu, Yati, Sramana, Sadhu, Swami, Yogin, Muni, 
Rsi, Dandin, Tapodhana, Atmavit etc. !7 

Parivrajaka is a_ religious mendicant who 
abandons everything and wanders about without an 
abode here below. Bhilksu is a mendicant ascetic who 
subsists entirely on alms. Yati is the one who has 
brought his passions under control. The Jaina 
sannyasins are often called yati. Sramana is the 
ascetic who performs austerity and mortification. A 
Jain or Buddhist sannyasin is often referred to as 


16. M. Monier—Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Motilal 
Banarsidas, Delhi, 1976), 1148. 

17. E. Vattakuzhy, Indian Christian Sannyasa and Swami 
Abhishiktananda (Theological Publications in India, 
Bangalore, 1981), 13-14. 
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Sramana. Sadhu is a common name used to denote all 
sannyasins. Sadhus are mostly religious teachers and 
they go on pilgrimages to holy places and partake in 
festivals and fairs. Swami means lord and it is the title 
of honour given to any holy man. Yogin is he who 
unites himself with God by detaching himself from the 
world. Muni or Mauni is a saintly sage who remains 
externally and internally silent. A sannyasin tries to 
be a muni and every muni becomes a rsi. Rsiis the one 
who has darsan of God or the one who goes to the 
source of beings. A sannyasin can be a rsiif he goes to 
the Source of Life and sees the Self. Siddhas are 
persons of great purity and holiness and with spiritual 
powers. Jivanmukta is the one who has attained 
liberation while still living in body. Vairagi is the one 
without attachment. Avadhuta is the one who is fully 
absorbed in God. Paramahamsa is a title bestowed on 
sannyasins of great spiritual attainment. Dandin is 
the one who carries always a staff with him. 
Tapodhana is the one who has tapas as his wealth. 
Atmavit is he who knows the Supreme and has the 
Atmanas his possession. !8 


3. EVOLUTION OF SANNYASA 


To trace the root of sannyasa in India and to give 
a definite history of its evolution and development 
would be an extremely difficult task, if not an 
impossible one. The rsis in the forests who dedicated 
themselves to meditation and lapas, are really the 
predecessors of the sannyasic tradition. Of course, as 
an organized way of life, sannyasa existed in Jainism 
and Buddhism before Hinduism. But the root of 


— 


18. For a detailed explanation of these terms please see 
S. 5S. Satyananda, Sannyasa Tantra, 24-32; 
M. Dhavamony, Classical Hinduism (Universita Gregoriana 
Editrice, Roma, 1982), 369-372; E. Vattakuzhy, Indian 
Christian Sannyasa and Swami Abhishiktananda, 13-14; 
Prasannabhai, “Indigenous Forms of Religious Life”, 
203-205. 
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sannydsa could be traced back to the Vedic times. 
About the antiquity of sannyasa in Hinduism Swami 
Bede says, 


Hinduism has a tradition of “sannyasa” or 
renunciation of the world in order to seek for God, 
or in Hindu terms for ‘liberation’ which goes back 
to many centuries before the birth of Christ, and 
continues to the present day. !9 


About the origin of the Indian sddhus and 
sannyasins J. C. Oman writes, 


The sadhu, such as he is, is no _ recent 
importation, no modern excrescence, but has 
been flourishing in India, a veritable Indigenous. 
growth, from a time which dates many centuries 
before the advent of Christ, or even the preaching 
by Buddha of the eightfold path leading to 
enlightenment and deliverance. Alexander of 
Macedon, in his wonderful march across the 
plains of the Punjab in the fourth Century 6.C., 
saw and took an interest in the Indian sadhu; 
but sadhuism in his day was already hoary 
with antiquity.2° 
Although there are references to sannyasa state 
of life in the earlier texts of Hinduism, the Upanisads, 
the Epics, the Bhagavad Gita and the Laws of Manu 
give very clear picture of this state. They speak of 
sannyasa as an dsrama, as the best means of 
Brahmavidya, as niurtti marga, as renunciation in 
action and as absolute renunciation. 


19. B. Griffiths, “Shantivanam, A New Beginning”, in 
Kurisumala: A Symposium on Ashram Life, ed. M. F. 
Acharya (Asian Trading Corporation, Bangalore, 1974), 
175i 

20, J.C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics and Saints of India, 5. 
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3.1. SannydGsa as an Agrama 


The term Asrama is derived from the root ‘Srama’ 
which means to exert oneself. Consequently it means 
both the place where one exerts oneself and the mode 
of exertion.*2! The term signifies a place where a 
person lives and a stage in the long journey of life. 


Man’s life in this world is a journey towards God, 
a means of self-realization. Life in ancient India was 
schematically arranged into four stages and these four 
stages are four ‘stop-overs’ on the pilgrimage to 
eternal life. Sannyasa is the fourth and the final stage 
in man’s life. 


3.1.1. The Four Agramas 


Brahmacarya or the period of studenthood, 
grhastha or the period of householder _ life, 
vanaprastha or the period of life as forest dweller and 
sannyasa or the period of life of total renunciation and 
detachment are the four stages or asramas in man’s 
life.22 In each of these stages the individual has to 
train himself for a certain period of time and prepare 
himself for the next. Normally a man should pass 
through all the four stages in the order in which they 
are mentioned. It was only rarely one was allowed to 
bypass the stages of grhastha and vanaprastha and 
enter directly the stage of sannyasa. Thus the entire 
life of aman has to be spent in a gradually intensifying 
ascetical development through which he is purified 
from all earthly attachments and becomes fit for 
final emancipation.23 


Though there are clear references to the stages of 
life in the ancient Scriptures, the most authoritative 


21. B.G. Gokhale, Ancient India (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1970), 120-121. 

22. S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, 59. 

23. M. Dhavamony, “Monasticism: Hindu and Christian”, 
Bulletin Secretarius Pro Non Christianis, 37(1978), 40. 
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and detailed exposition of it is to be found in the Laws 
of Manu, codified round about the third century B.C. 
The Asrama Upanisad also gives a clear exposition of 
the four stages of life. But only the first three stages 
are mentioned in the earliest texts. Apparently the 
third and the fourth stages were alike. But the 
renunciation is more complete in the final stage and 
the ceremonies initiating it also appear to imply a total 
break with the past life. 


The scheme of the four stages of life thought out 
and devised by the Hindu saints and sages is a unique 
contribution in the whole history of the social thought 
of the world. It has contributed notably to the 
continuance and enrichment of the cultural and 
religious traditions of India by fixing the obligations of 
the individual to the society and vice versa.24 


During the first stage, the society rears, protects 
and gives the best of its heritage to the individual. In 
_ the second stage the individual yields his best by 
playing his propagating and economic part for the 
efficient and harmonious functioning of the society. In 
the third stage the individual begins in an intense 
manner his quest for the Absolute. In the fourth and 
the final stage the individual retires altogether and 
seeks to know and find and realize the Self that hides 
within the core of his being.25 In the first stage the 
society looks after the individual and in the second 
Stage the individual looks after the society. In the third 
and the fourth stages the function of the individual is 
to deal with the supernatural and the role of the 
society gradually thins out until in the final stage it 
comes to almost nil. In the final stage the individual is 
completely free from all social obligations and he has 
to help himself in the search of the Self. 


24. B.G. Gokhale, Ancient India, 122. 
25. P.H. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organization(Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1961), 99-100. 
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By going through the four stages gradually the 
individual practises all the four purusarthas, namely, 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa. In the first stage 
dharma is the only predominating purusartha. In the 
second stage while artha and kama are predominant, 
the individual practises dharma. In the third stage 
dharma and moksa become the main concern of life, 
dharma occupying the primary position. In the final 
stage moksa occupies the supreme position in the 
individual’s mind.?° Of course, in all the stages moksa 
lurks always as the ultimate aim. While pursuing the 
path to the Ultimate Reality, the ancient Indians did 
not neglect the values of this world. 


3.1.1.1. Brahmacarya 


The stage of brahmacarya is the stage of 
studentship and it begins normally at the age of twelve 
and lasts for about twelve years. It is a veritable 
novitiate for the youth. The rite of initiation, 
upanayana marks the beginning of this stage. The 
entire period is spent with a competent guru who 
trains the young man under rigorous discipline. The 
most important duties of this period are the 
scrupulous observance of chastity, poverty, ascetic 
and ritual observances and sacred studies. Chastity is 
so central to the stage of brahmacarya that this very 
term has become a synonym for it.27 

When the young boy is initiated into study he is 
invested with a triple cord which symbolizes the need 
of control over the three constituents — body, speech 
and mind. He has to keep all his senses under control. 


26. P.H. Prabhu Hindu Social Organization, 97. The four 
purusarthas — dharma, artha, kama and moksa — 
duty, wealth, pleasure and liberation — are the values 

_ of this world leading to the Ultimate Reality. 

27. D. Acharuparambil; “Monasticism in Hindu Tradition”, 

Euentes Docete, 30(1977), 444. 
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The term ‘carya’ means ‘course of conduct’ and 
‘brahma-carya means ‘conduct adopted to the search 
of the Absolute (Brahman)’.28 = 


The student is expected to learn all about the 
cultural and spiritual traditions of the people. Thus 
the continuity of the cultural and religious traditions 
is ensured through his education. He studies not only 
for intellectual training and to learn a_ useful 
vocational art but also to undergo moral probation. 
The most important training he receives is moral 
because control and purification of the will constitute 
the basis for the right kind of intellectual growth.29 


_ The period of student life is meant for the 
acquisition of learning which.is necessary for earning 
wealth without which entry into the next stage of life 
is not possible. It is a period of study, of trial, of 
subordination. He has to obey the guru and serve 
him. Continence, frugality: and discipline will make 
_ the boy a sturdy and energetic youth. The stage of 
brahmacarya ends with the sacramental rite called 
‘samavartand by which the young man is freed from 
the duties of studentship so that he may enter the 
second stage, that of the householder. | 


Some people renounce their interests in worldly 
affairs and lead a celibate life without ever entering 
the life of householder and they are known as 
‘Naisthika Brahmacarins’. Naisthika Brahmacarya is 
fairly an ancient institution and G. S. Ghurye says, 

As a matter of fact the earliest and the most 

sanctified renunciation to be found in Indian. 

civilization is what came to be known later 
as ‘Naisthika Brahmacarya’, confirmed or life- 
long celibacy.°° 


28. M. Dhavamony, “Monasticism: Hindu and Christian”, 45. 

29, A. Basu, “Ashrams as Permanent Forms of Asceticism”, 
Journal of Dharma, 3(1978), 115. 

30. G.S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus (Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay, 1964), 24. " 
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A Naisthika Brahmacarin normally remains with 
his guru until his death. Manu says, 


But if (a student) desires to pass his whole life in 
the teacher’s house, he must diligently serve 
him, until he is freed from his body. A Brahmana 
who serves his teacher till the dissolution of his 
body, reaches forthwith the eternal mansions 
of Brahman.?! 


The Chandogya Upanisad says that the student 
who lives for ever in the house of the teacher receives 
the holy worlds as his reward.%2 But it does not call 
the student by the name of Naisthika Bramacarin. 


3.1.1.2. Grhastha 


After the brahmacarin finishes his twelve years of 
intellectual and moral training he offers a gift to the 
guru and returns home to enter the stage of the 
householder. As a householder he marries and raises 
a family, serves his parents and society. Though his 
primary responsibility is the care of his own family, 
his obligations include the service of his fellowmen in 
every possible way. 3% The householder should serve 
the society after assuring that his family is taken 
care of. 


Every action of the householder’s daily life is 
regulated along certain lines of conduct. During the 
day he has to utter a number of set prayers and 
invocations, perform ablutions and attend to various 
ritual actions.34 Hospitality, charity, industry, 
truthfulness, honesty, generosity, maintaining purity 


31. Manu. II: 243-244. 

32. Chandogya Upanisad. III: 23.1. 

33. A. Basu, “Ashrams as Permanent Forms of 
Asceticism”,117. 

34. M. Dhavamony, “Monasticism: Hindu and Christian”, 40. 
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in matters of food and clean living, and above all 
supporting all the other asramas are the specific 
virtues of the householder.35 | 
Grhastha asrama is regarded as the most 
important of the asramas because the householder is 
the basis of the Hindu society. Since he supports all, 
he is at times seen as superior to all the others. The 
Epics extol the householder stage of life as all other 
stages spring from that of the householder. The Laws 
of Manu also assign a great importance to the 
householder and he is declared to be the most 
~ excellent because, 
As all living creatures subsist by receiving 
support from air, even so (the members of) all 
orders subsist by receiving support from the 
householder.... As all rivers, both great and small, 
‘find a resting place in the ocean, even so men 
of all orders find protection with the 
house-holders.?6 


As a householder a person experiences love, 
earns wealth, enjoys pleasures, serves the society and 
fulfils all his desires. His spirit of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of the society and his family ultimately leads him 
to detachment from worldly life and concentration on 
God-realization. His experience of human love leads 
him to divine love. 

Family life is a sacred duty incumbent upon every 
Hindu. Hinduism presents its ascetic ideal to men 
who have already fulfilled their duties and obligations 
to family and society. It invites such men to a solitary 
life in the forest to apply themselves intensely to 
mortification and self-discipline and then to complete 
renunciation.’ In his old age the householder retires 
to the forest and enters the third stage of his life. 


35. A. Basu, “Ashrams as Permanent Forms of 
Asceticism”, 118. 

36. Manu. III: 77; VI: 90. 

37. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu 
Tradition”, 444-445, 
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3.1.1.3. Vanaprastha 


In ancient times, the word ‘asrama’ had the 
meaning of a hut in the forest, the dwelling place of a 
seer or recluse. India’s extensive forests with their 
luxuriant foliage served as asramas or forest 
hermitages where householders at their old age could 
retire and meditate on the transcendental problems of 
life and death. Vanaprastha asrama is a transitional 
period between the busy life of the householder and 
the complete retirement of the sannydsin. Semi- 
retirement would be a good description of this @$rama. 


When a householder’s skin is wrinkled and his 
hair white and he has lived to see the sons of his sons, 
then he may resort to the forest in quest of the 
Absolute either taking his wife alorig with him if she 
desires or alone. Having found a cave or a hut to live 
in, the hermit, free from all temporal cares of the 
family life, applies himself intensely to spiritual 
progress. He has to be patient in hardships and 
friendly towards all. He has to be compassionate 
towards all living creatures. He eats purely vegetarian 
food and that too only once a day. He is to keep 
himself clean, seek no pleasures of life and practise 
harsh austerilies. He devotes himself to meditation 
and study of the sacred scriptures.38 


Though the hermit lived in the forest he did not 
cut himself off completely from the people around 
him. The householders consulted him and he 
continued to serve the society by giving guidance and 
above all, by his prayers and performance of 
sacrifices.“ The exhortations and exemplary lives of 
such hermits had a great impact on all the people. 
Even the kings visited them in their hermitages and 


ae 


38. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu Tradition”, 
445. For a delailed explanation of the life of vanaprastha, 
please see Manu. VI: 1-32. 

39. A. Basu, “Ashrams as Permanent Forms of Asceticism”, 
118-119. 
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paid honours to them and attached the greatest value 
to their benedictions and feared that their curse 
would entail dreadful consequences. Most of the 
religious classics of Hinduism were written by these 
sages who lived in their forest dwellings. Hinduism is 
developed by these sages who meditated on the 
meaning of life and death in the calm atmosphere of 
their asramas in the forests. The agrama in the forest 
was the cradle in which Hinduism grew up. 


The hermit in the forest had a permanent 
dwelling, be it a hut or a cave. Of course, there were 
hermits in the forests who led an itinerant life without 
having any man-made hut.*° A vanaprastha may have 
a companion in the person of his wife if she desires to 
accompany him. He may receive guests who come for 
spiritual edification. He gradually rises above himself 
and all mundane interests through his austerity, 
penance and self-discipline. The state of vanaprastha 
in the forest is really sublime and yet it is one 
step below that of sannydsa according to 
Hindu estimate.4! 


3.1.1.4. Sannyasa 


Every man born into this world has got three 
debts to be discharged. They are debt due to the rsis, 
debt due to one’s own ancestors and debt due to the 
gods. These three debts are discharged respectively by 
studying the sacred scriptures as a brahmacarin, by 
begetting children and supporting the society as a 
grhastha and by offering sacrifices as a vanaprastha.42 
Manu says that the one who seeks sannydsa without 


40. M. Dhavamony, Classical Hinduism, 371. 

41. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu Tradition”, 
445- 446. 

42. B.G. Gokhale, Ancient India, 121. 
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fulfilling these obligations sinks downwards.*? After 
fulfilling these obligations a man enters the fourth and 
the final stage of his life, sannyasa asrama. 


Sannyasa is not an extension of the above three 
stages. It requires a total break with the past and it is 
the time of life when moksa is the sole pursuit. 
I. C. Sharma says, 


When the individual has attained the mature age 
of seventy-five years, when he has fully enjoyed 
wealth and affection with his kith and kin and 
has practised and preached moral duty, wisdom 
dawns upon him, and he is inspired to go in 
search of the Ultimate Reality by renouncing 
worldly life altogether. This is the stage of 
renunciation, or sannyasa having attained which 
the individual devotes his entire time to learning 
the scriptures, discussing the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality and meditating on it with a view 
to becoming one with it. In other words, sannyasa 
asrama is that stage of life devoted entirely to the 
attainment of moksa, the supreme good, the 
summum bonum.44 


When someone decides to become a sannyasin, 
he approaches an honoured guru and requests him to 
initiate him into sannyasa. The guru accepts him, 
instructs him, tests his sincerity and constancy by 
many trials and finally when he is fully satisfied, he 
initiates him into sannyasa. The sann yasin who 
emerges from the ritual of initiation to sannyasa or 
sannyasa diksa is expected to Be a man free from all 


43. Manu. VI: 37. 
44. I. C. Sharma, Ethical Philosophies of India (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1965), 80. 


Different authorities give different opinions regarding the 
particular age at which an individual is expected to enter 
each of the asramas and the period of time he is expected 
to spend in it. The age seventy-five seems to be too late to 

_ become a sannyasin or to undertake a wandering life with 
all its demands. 
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bonds in the world in order to be a visible witness to 
the transcendence of God. D. Acharuparambil 
describes sannyasa dilcsa thus: 


First of all a funeral rite (Sraddha) is performed for 
the benefit of the soul of the candidate himself, 
symbolizing thus that he is dead to the world. 
Then follows various sacrificial offerings in the 
sacred fire ensuring divine protection and self- 
purification. Then he intentionally installs within 
himself the sacrificial fire to remind him that 
thenceforward he is not bound to perform any 
external sacrifices, instead all his sacrifices must 
be internal. He then bids farewell for good to all 
his relations and friends, abdicates all his 
material goods in favour of whom he wishes, and 
professes to do no harm whatsoever to any living 
creature. Forthwith, in front of all present he 
makes the solemn oath of © perpetual 
renunciation, the essential feature of sannyasa, 
declaring thrice, in a low, moderate and loud 
voice, ‘I have given up everything’. Immediately 
his caste symbols, namely the sacred cord and 
the tuft of hair are removed. He no longer belongs 
to any caste, he has transcended all consi- 
derations of caste. His secular dress is then 
removed and is clothed with the poor garment of a 
Sannyasin. He is also given a staff and a begging 
bowl, the symbols of a pilgrim on earth. 
Subsequently the candidate promises complete 
submission and obedience to the guru, who then 
communicates to him a sacred formula or a holy 
name (mantra), chosen in accordance with the 
tradition of each sect or school, as a point of 
reference for meditation and contemplation and 
final realization. A new name is given to the new 
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sannyasin. The rite concludes with conferring on 

him the authority to initiate other worthy 

aspirants to sannyasa.45 

After the initiation the sannyasin sets out on his 
search of the Self. he has no permanent residence. He 
is always on the move. He lives on alms and calls 
nothing his own. He gives up everything for the sake of 
God-realization. Through his great renunciation and 
living with the bare necessities of life, he shows the 
contingency of everything in the world and he is a 
constant reminder to society of the supreme goal of 
our existence.*© By his heroic renunciation 
he proves that one cannot become immortal and taste 
the bliss of the Brahman if one is immersed in 
sense enjoyment. 

A life of absolute poverty and complete 
renunciation, solitude and silence, universal love and 
_ €quanimity, prayer and contemplation are some of the 
values of a sannyasin. Solitariness is a necessary 
condition for deepening the spirit of detachment and 
for enjoying the greatest possible freedom of the spirit. 
This solitude of a sannyasin has to be nourished by 
silence. A sannyasin is expected to have universal love 
because everything in the universe is a manifestation 
of God. He must have equanimity in all circumstances 
of life and towards all sorts of people and objects. No 
person or object or event should affect in any way the 
deep tranquillity and peace of his soul. Above all, he 
must be a man of meditation and contemplation. 
Without a constant practice of meditation and 
contemplation he cannot be faithful to all the 
exigencies of his state. He is able to subdue all his 
external and internal organs by the power of his 
prayers and austerities. God-realization is the only 
aim of a sannyasin.47 

45. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu Tradition” 446-447. 

46. Vandana, Gurus, Ashrams and Christians (The Christian 
Literature Society, Madras, 1980), 40. 

47. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu Tradition”, 


448-455. I will deal with the values of sannyasa in greater 
detail in the next chapter. 
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Although sannyasa is known as the fourth and 
Maal -s-GSrgmaian ita jist) ~alsezcnSaidas - to.jawe 
atyasrama*® because the sannyasin is no longer a 
“social personality”. He has made _ complete 
renunciation of everything and he is dead to the 
society. In fact, when he takes up_- sann 
yasa his kinsmen perform on him the usual death 
ceremonies (antyesthi) and his actual death is by the 
special rite of what is known as samadhi.49 


3.2. Sannyasa as Means of Brahmavidya 

The Upanisads develop the concept of sannyasa 
as the best means of brahmavidya or brahmanubhava, 
the intuitive and experiential knowledge of the 
Brahman. The Upanisads are the mystical and 
symbolical discourses communicating a_ direct 
intuitive experience and they are intended to awaken 
the same intuition and to lead the readers to the same 
kind of experience.°° The great sages of the Upani- 
sadic period went into the depths of life and death and 
discovered the immortal and divine Self of man. The 
real Self of man is not the individual self, but the 
Universal Self and the aim of man’s life is the 
realization of this real Self. Man can realize the 
unmanifested Supreme Self only when he comes to 
know his inner self. He can know his inner self only by 
being detached from everything around him.5! 

The Upanisads advocate the attitude of 
detachment in the midst of enjoyment. They do not 
tell us to give up or renounce everything, but rather to 
engage in worldly strife, always aiming at self- 
realization. This attitude of renunciation in action, 
which is not renunciation of action, is the real means 
of self-realization.52 


48. Svetasvatara Upanisad. VI: 21. 

49. P.H. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organisation, 86. | 

90. B. Griffiths, Vedanta and Christian Faith (The Dawn Horse 
Press, Los Angeles, 1978), 8. 

51. I. C., Sharma, Ethical Philosophies of India, 87-88. 

52. Ibid., 100. 
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To attain self-realization man has to rise from the 
level of selfishness to that of self-sacrifice, from 
narrow sensual satisfaction to the state of equipoise 
and equilibrium and from personal individualized 
egotistic attachment to the impersonal universalized 
and absolute transcendence.®? Once a person reaches 
this stage he will be united with the Brahman and 
identification of the self with the Brahman or 
brahmanubhava is the key note of the Upanisads. 


Knowledge of the Brahman alone can satisfy the 
restless soul of man and it alone can secure 
immortality. When the great sage Yajfiavalkya decided 
to take up sannyasa he wanted to divide his property 
between his two wives  Maitreyi and 
Katyayani. But Maitreyi asked him whether she would 
be immortal with those riches and Yajriavalkya replied 
her that knowledge of the Atman alone could secure 
immortality.54 

Brahmanubhava or experiential knowledge of the 
Brahman is the highest spiritual attainment and 
sannyasa is the key to unlock the door to this 
knowledge and sannyasins in the Upanisads are 
called “knowers of Brahman”.55 It is the desire to 
know and to become one with Brahman that led many 
to cast off everything that was dear to them and to 
become sannyasins. The Upanisadic seers preached 
that the seeker after saving knowledge must be free 
from all desires which distract and impede the 
attainment of the highest goal. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad says, 

Indeed, when they become conscious of this soul, 

the Brahmanas give up or renounce the desire for 


93. I. C. Sharma, Ethical Philosophies of India, 100. 

54. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. IV. 5:1-15. (Brahman and 
Atman are at times identified in the Upanisads.) 

05. K. N. Tiwari, Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 
Vedanta, 26. 
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children, the desire for possessions, and the 
desire for the world (worldly fame) and move 
about as mendicants.*6 


In the later Upanisads there are elaborate 
descriptions of the state of sannyasa and the life of a 
sannyasin. Seven minor Upanisads together are 
known as ‘Sannyasa Upanisads’ and one of them 
bears the name of Sannydasa Upanisad. They are the 
Brahma Upanisad, the Sannyasa Upanisad, the 
Aruneya Upanisad, the Kantha-Sruti Upanisad, the 
Paramahamsa Upanisad, the Jabala Upanisad and 
the Asrama Upanisad. These deal directly with the 
Stage of sannyasa and describe this stage as the 
definitive and most certain means to acquire 
knowledge of the Self.57 


Although the Upanisads advocate that a person 
should enter the sannyasa stage of life after passing 
through the previous preparatory siages, they also 
allow a person to enter this stage directly from any of 
the previous stages. In the Jabala Upanisad there is 
an unequivocal assertion that one may become a 
sannyasin the very day one feels detachment towards 
the world, may be from the householder’s life or even 
from brahmacarya. When Janaka, the king of Videha 
asked for an explanation of sannydsa, Yajriavalkya 
said, 


If one has finished the Brahmin-studentship, one 
may become a householder; after one has been a 
householder, one may become a forest-resident: 
after one has been a forest-resident, one may 
wander about on pilgrimage (as Parivrajaka, 
Bhiksu, Samnyasin). Or one may even directly go 
on pilgrimage after Brahmin-studentship, or after 
householdership, or after the forest-residentship. 
And even otherwise, whether he may have 
observed a vow or not, whether he has caused the 


96. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad III: 5.1. 
97. M. Dhavamony, Classical Hinduism, 402. 
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household fires to extinguish or whether he 


is (already) without fires, — from that day on, 
on which he renounces, he should wander as 
a pilgrim.°8 


The Asrama Upanisad very clearly speaks of the 
four stages of life with sixteen subclasses. It also says 
that one can embrace sannyasa immediately after 
brahmacarya without ever entering the other stages, 
staying always in the gurukula. Such a person is 
called a Naisthika Brahmacarin or Brhan or eternal 
celibate. He does not leave the teacher until 
his death.®9 


The Sannyasa Upanisads speak of four types of 
sannyasins, namely, Vairagya Sannydsin, Jnana 
Sannyasin, Jnana Vairagya Sannydsin and Karma 
Sannyasin. Vairagya Sannyasins are those who feel 
intense detachment from an early age. Jnana 
Sannyasins are those who take up sannydsa after 
getting knowledge through contact with the guru and 
reading the scriptures. Jriana Vairagya Sannydsins 
are those who combine vairagya and Jnana sann- 
yasa. When they get deeper knowledge and 
understanding, the spirit of detachment dawns in 
them and they take up sannydsa. Karma Sannydsins 
are those who adopt sannyasa after passing through 
the other three preparatory stages.© 


3.3. Sannyasa as Niurtti Marga 
Sannyasa as niuriti marga or as path of 


renunciation is found in the Mahabharata. Although 
the Mahabharata is attributed to the sage Vyasa, it is 


58. Jabala Upanisad. 4. | 
59. Asrama Upanisad. 1. 
60. S. S. Satyananda, Sannyasa Tantra, 24. 
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the product of many hands. As one of the two great 
epics®! of ancient India it has exercized a continuous 
and pervasive influence on India. 


The Mahabharata describes in detail the duties 
and obligations of all the asramas in almost similar 
terms as Manu.®2 In the twelfth book of the 
Mahabharata the sannydsa stage of life is well 
explained. Many kinds of ascetics are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata and noteworthy among them are 
kuticala, bahudaka, hanisa and paramahamsa in the 
order of ascending superiority. Kuticalca lives alone in 
a hut and bahudaka visits holy places. Hamsa and 
paramahamsa have single staff. Hamsa lives in hermi- 
tage and paramahamsa is an entirely free man.®3 


The Mahabharata discusses in detail two different 
trends of thought — one favouring the path of 
renunciation (nivrtti marga) embodied in the 
sannyasa asrama and the other favouring the path of 
action (praurtli marga) embodied in the gthastha 
asrama and it clearly shows its preference for 
the latter.64 : 


The Mahabharata advocates detachment and 
cessation of all desires for the attainment of molcsa. 
Sannyasa asrama is given importance as a means to 
altain molcsa, but the grhastha asrama is given a very 
high place of honour. Santiparva of the Mahabharata 
narrates that once Yudhisthira became so disgusted 
with the ways and affairs of this world that he 
proposed to become a sannydsin; but he was 
persuaded to remain in the grhastha asrama.® In 
certain places sannydsa met with disfavour and 
Sannyasins were seen as those who escaped the 


_ 


61. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are the two great 
epics of ancient India which wielded a profound influence 
on the life and culture of the Indian people. 

62. P.H. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organization, 91. 

63. M. Dhavamony, Classical Hinduism, 395. 

64. M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 221, 

65. Mahabharata. XII: 7.41. 


realities of life and as those who were frustrated and 
dejected in their previous stage. The grhastha asrama 
is glorified not in terms of its absolute superiority over 
the other asramas but because it Supports all the 
other asramas and affords the possibility for 
practising and cultivating three purusarthas, namely, 
dharma, artha and kama.©& 


3.4. Sannyasa as Renunciation in Action 


Although the Upanisads speak of sannyasa as 
renunciation in action, it is the Bhagavad Gita which 
beautifully develops this concept. The Bhagavad Gita 
is inserted as an episode in the sixth book of the 
Mahabharata and it has 710 verses in 18 chapters. It 
has thousands of translations and commentaries. It 
has moulded the lives of millions down the ages and it 
can be a constant companion to any one in any state 
of life. It is the quintessence of Hindu culture and the 
sum and substance of Indian philosophical and 
religious systems.®7 


The Bhagavad Gita blends the Rgvedic Veda- 
marga, the Brahmanic Karma-marga, the Upanisadic 
Jridna-marga and to this fusion adds the rich stream 
of Bhakti-marga. Many different streams of traditions 
converge on the Gita, making it a wonderful synthesis 
of the whole Hindu tradition. It is a kind of 
compendium of the whole religious genius of India.®® 

The Gita is the crowning of Indian theism and it 
presents God not as an impersonal Absolute but as 
the lover of man and indeed Love itself. It brings ina 
new spirituality by bringing in devotion to a personal 


66. M. G. Bhagat,Ancient Indian Asceticism 222-223. 

67. M. Dhavamony, “Religious Quest of Hinduism”, Studia 
Missionalia, 15(1966}), 74. 

68. B. Griffiths, The Cosmic Revelation: The Hindu Way to God 
(Asian Trading Corporation, Bangalore, 1985), 88. 
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God and making union with God available to all. In the 
Gita we find the Spirit of God speaking to the spirit of 
man and teaching him how to conduct his life.69 


The Gita brought a revolutionary change in the 
concept of sannyasa by advocating that sannyasa has 
to be “the garb of the mind and not the cloth of the 
body”.7° It propounds niskama karmayoga which 
enjoins an aspirant neither to give up action nor to be 
attached to it, but to perform it without expecting any 
reward. All actions have to be done in a spirit of 
detachment. It is not action that binds, but 
attachment to action and to its fruits. When action is 
done with complete detachment one rises above the 
pairs of opposites and attains salvation. Thus the Gita 
advocates neither renunciation of action nor 
attachment to it, but renunciation in action.7! 


The Gita gives a new dimension to the concept of 
sannyasa by bringing a synthesis between 
renunciation and action. It reconciles the secular and 
the sacred, work and worship. Intense love of God and 
service to fellowmen or contemplation and action are 
beautifully coordinated in the Gita. The man who is 
fully engaged in the busy life of the world and works in 
a spirit of detachment is as much a sannyasin as the 
one who renounces everything and retires as a recluse 
seeking salvation. The Gita does not favour the retired 
recluse. The dispassionate and disinterested house- 
holder, the niskama-karmayogin is upheld as the 
ideal.’ The householder who performs his duties with 
detachment and offers everything to God is called a 
nitya sannyasin’.73 Swami Bede beautifully puts it in 
the following words, 


69. B. Griffiths, The Cosmic Revelation, 91-92, 

70. M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 250. 

71. B. Griffiths, The Cosmic Revelation, 92-93. 

72. B. Griffiths, Return to the Centre (Collins, Fount 
Paperbacks, London, 1984), 140-14}. 

73. Bhagavad Gila. V: 3. 
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The great message of the Gita was that God can 
be found not only by the way of the ascetic in 
silence and solitude, but also by the householder 
in his daily duties, if he makes the offering of 
everything he does to the Lord. It is this doctrine 
of selfless action, of working without seeking the 
‘fruit of work’, that is of doing everything in a 
spirit of detachment from self and love for God, 
which inspired Mahatma Gandhi and made him 
give his life to the service of his fellowmen in 
India.” 


3.5. Sannyasa as Absolute Renunciation 


The concept of sannyasa as absolute and 
uncompromising renunciation is well developed in the 
Laws of Manu. The Laws of Manu known as Manu- 
smrti is a collection of ordinances and its authorship 
is attributed to Manu. The sixth book treats of the 
stages of vanaprastha and sannyasa.’° The strict and 
detailed rules and regulations codified in the Code of 
Manu ‘reveal’ the nature’ of ‘sanriyasa and’ its 
importance in the Indian society. 


Manu takes the span of human life as one 
hundred years and he divides this into four stages of 
twenty-five years each.’© He is very emphatic on the 
point that one should become a sannyasin only after 
passing through the previous preparatory stages of 
brahmacarya, grhastha and vanaprastha and thereby 
paying olf his debits due to the sages, ancestors and 
gods. The one who attempts to become a sannyasin 
without doing this sinks downwards. ’/ 


74. B. Griffiths, Christ in India, 11. 

75. The Laws of Manu. VI: 1—32 deal with the vanaprastha 
asrama and 33-97 deal with the sannyasa asrama. 

76. Considering the normal span of life ofa human being as 
one hundred years and dividing this period into four stages 
so as to spend twenty-five years in each stage, is obviously 
an abstract theory and not normal practice. 

77. Manu. VI: 35-37. 
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AS a person decides io enter the stage of 
sannyasa he performs a sacrifice to Prajapati, the 
Lord of all creatures, and offers all his property as the 
sacrificial fee.78 He can own no properly any more. His 
renunciation must be absolute and uncompromising. 
He can call no one and nothing as his own and no one 
and nothing can have any claim on him either. He has 
to abandon all attachment to worldly objects79 and 
abstain himself from all sensual enjoyments.®° He 
makes a vow of non-violence and leaves home as a 
wandering mendicant without an abode herebelow.8! 
He spends his life in solitude and silence and he is 
indifferent to everything around him.82 He shall not 
desire for long life, nor for death.83 He has io keep 
himself pure, speak the truth always, bear hard 
words, return good for evil and be friendly towards 
all.°4 As a wandering mendicant he has to beg his food 
only once a day and that too when meal-time is past.85 
He should not feel disspirited when he fails Lo procure 
alms nor should he feel elated when he is able to 
procure it.86 


Besides the great emphasis on total renunciation, 
Manu also emphasizes the practice of meditation in 
the life of a sannyasin. The sannyasin has to wander 
about absolutely silent and without companion, medi- 
laling and concentrating his mind on Brahman.87 He 
Should also meditate on the short duration of life, 
transitoriness of mundane things, transmigration of 
the soul, tortures of hell and infirmitics of old age 


78. Manu. VI: 38. 
79. Ibid., VI: 33. 
80. Ibic., VI: 49. 
81. Ibid., VI: 39: 
82. Ibid., VI: 44. 
83. Ibid., VI: 45. 
84. Ibid., VI: 46-48. 
85. Ibid., VI: 55-56. 
86. Ibid., VI: 57. 
87. Ibid., VI: 41-43. 
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and disease.®8° By deep meditation he has to see the 
Supreme Self in every living being.®9 By the practice of 
meditation he attains the eternal Brahman.%° By 
giving up all attachments he is freed from all the pairs 
of opposites.2! By restraining his senses, by being 
compassionate to all living beings he becomes fit for 
immortality92 and obtains eternal happiness both in 
this world and after death.% 


Although Manu depicts sannyasa as a sublime 
state of life, he declares the householder to be superior 
to all others because they all spring from the order of 
the householders and the householder supports all.94 
Men of all orders find protection with the house- 
holders as all the rivers find a resting place in the 
ocean.9> Yet Manu does not speak of the absolute 
superiority of the householder over the sannyasin. As 
the head is necessary for the body, so is sannyasa for 
other Orders. 


4. SANNYASA IN THE SRAMANIC SYSTEMS 


The Buddha and Mahavira are the two towering 
prophets of the sixth century B.C. in India. Both of 
them were opposed to the Vedic cult of sacrifice and 
advocated strict adherence to non-violence and 
founded two religions, Buddhism and Jainism, 
respectively. Both Buddhism and Jainism give special 
importance to sannyasa staie of life and therefore 
they are known as ‘Sramanic systems’. Both have 
several striking similarities, but there are major 
differences too. Allhough both have molcsa as the end 


88. Manu., VI: 61-63. 
89. Ibid., VI: 65. 
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of life, the nature of moksa and the means of attaining 
it are different in both the systems. Jainism advocates 
extreme penance as the means to moksa and 
Buddhism propagates the middle path. Buddhism 
flourished in India over a thousand years, spread to 
other countries and eventually disappeared from the 
land of its birth. But Jainism survived the tide of time 
and it did not spread beyond the borders of India.96 


4.1. Sannyasa as the Middle Path in Buddhism 


Gautama Siddharta was the only son of the 
powerful king Suddhyodana and his wife Maya. When 
he was about eighteen years of age, he married 
Yasodhara and they lived happily and enjoyed all the 
pleasures of life for almost ten years. In the midst of all 
power and position, prosperity and pleasures he was 
yearning for something higher. At the sight of 
Sickness, sorrows, sufferings, disease, death and 
destruction, he was shaken to his roots and he 
sacrificed his princely life with all its luxuries and 
enjoyments, left his beautiful wife and only son and 
became a sannyasin and wandered as a mendicant.97 


Gautama gave himself up to extreme form of self- 
mortification and penance. Then he discovered that 
extreme penance was detrimental to his search and 
began to practise the middle path and attained 
enlightenment and then he was known as the 
‘Buddha’ or the enlightened one. Realizing the 
transitoriness and worthlessness of worldly pleasures, 
to have permanent pleasure and eternal enjoyment, 
the Buddha preached the middle path — the path 
between the extremes of unlicensed indulgence in 


96. I. C. Sharma, Ethical Philosophies of India, 147-148. 
97. S. Abhedananda, Great Saviours of the World 
(Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, 1966), 154. 
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worldly pleasures and complete renunciation of 
social life.9® 


It was the Buddha who for the first time in the 
religious history of mankind established and 
organized monastic life for men and women and his 
wile YaSodhara became the first of the nuns of the 
Buddhist Order and his son Rahula became one of the 
greatest leaders among his disciple monks.99 A monk 
in Buddhism is known as ‘bhilclcu’ or ‘bhilesu’ and his 
female counterpart, ‘bhildcun? or ‘bhilcsun?’.!°° The 
core of the Buddhist movement consists of monks and 
they live eilther as hermits in solitude or in 
communities. The entire ‘brotherhood’ of monks and 
hermits is known as the ‘Sangha’.!9! 


Poverty, celibacy and non-violence were the three 
essentials of the Buddhist monastic life.!92 The early 
monks led a homeless life, wore simple dress, and got 
their food by begging. They considered the practice of 
begging as the breeding ground for many virtues. But 
at present, in the changed circumstances of the 
society, the habit of begging has almost disappeared. 
Unchastity was an olfence which automatically led 
one to expulsion from the Order. Chastity was a great 
ideal from which the monk must not swerve even at 
the cost of his life. But later on marriage was 
permitted to monks in certain groups in Buddhism. 
Non-violence of course, was the very cornerstone 
of Buddhism, !03 


There are certain convergences and some striking 
divergences between Hindu sannyasa and Buddhist 
monasticism. In Hinduism as well as in Buddhism 
liberation is the ultimate aim of sannyasa. In 

98. M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 167-168. 
99. S. Abhedananda, Great Saviours of the World, 180. 
100. G.S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, 37. 
101. E. Conze, Buddhism: Ils Essence and Development (Harper 
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Hinduism the sannyasa stage is in the declining 
period of life, after complete disengagement from 
social duties. Once a person enters the stage of 
sannyasa he cannot reiurn to a lower stage. There is 
no turning back to the society. Besides, as soon as a 
person enters this stage, there is an automatic 
extinction of property righis. Whereas in Buddhism, a 
person can become a monk when he is relatively 
youthful and in full possession of his strength and 
sensory faculties. Certain Orders permit him to return 
to the society if he finds the monastic life too hard. 
The length of time he wishes to remain a monk is 
determined by him alone and the monastic rules 
permit him to request disrobement at any time. He 
has also property rights.!°4 Perpetual monks have 
always been held in high esteem just as the 
sannyasins in Hinduism. 


4.2. Sannyasa as Abrupt Renunciation in Jainism 


Vardhamana Mahavira was born of a wealihy 
nobleman Siddharta and his wife Trisala. After the 
death of his parents, with the permission of his 
relatives, he renounced the world and_ took up 
sannyasa. He spent Many years in meditation and 
practised severe austerities and gained the titles ‘Jina’ 
(spiritual conqueror), ‘Mahavira (great hero) and 
‘Tirthanlcara’ (Omniscient). !05 


According to the Hindu scriptures a person has to 
pass through the stages of brahmacarya, grhastha 
and vanaprastha before he enters the final stage of 
sannyasa. Alter spending an average of twenty-five 
years in each of these Slages, a person spends the last 
part of his life in search of self-realization. This 
scheme of life did not convince Mahavira. He said that 
il was very dillicult for a person to enjoy the pleasures 


104, A. Wayman, “Ancient Buddhist Monasticisin”, Studia 
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of this life and then to renounce all attachments and 
desires. Besides, this gradual march towards 
renunciation and detached life presupposes one 
hundred years. Life is most uncertain and a person 
may die at any moment and fail to work out his 
Salvation. The realization of the difficulty of 
extinguishing desires and uncertainty of life led 
Mahavira to advocate complete renunciation and 
detachment from active worldly life. 106 


In Jainism there are monks, nuns, laymen and 
laywomen and they are called respectively, sadhu, 
sadhvi, $ravaka and Ssravilca.!°7 Mahavira advocated 
an abrupt renunciation and demanded the strictest 
_ possible ascetic life from his monks and nuns because 
he was convinced that ascetic life was the surest 
means of salvation.!°® He and his monks took to 
extreme forms of asceticism and Swami Bede says, 


The aim of the Jain monk was to free himself from 
all action. The strategy was gradually to withdraw 
from worldly activity and finally from all physical 
activity. He would gradually eat less and less 
until, at the last stage, he would let the body drop 
off by no longer eating at all. That was the Jain 
way of perfection..... These Jain monks really did 
take the call to detachment literally. They retired 
to caves in the hills and there, when they felt that 
their time had come, they died.1!°9 


The Jains are great contemplatives. There is a 
story told of a Jain contemplative who was totally 
immersed in contemplation. While he was in that 
state of contemplation, ants came and built nests all 
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around him and he was undisturbed and finally he 
was completely submerged by that ant hill.110 


Jainism removed the restrictions of caste and sex 
and opened the gates of monastic life to all.!1! 
A person could enter the monastic life at any age. 
Non-violence (ahimsa), non-stealing (asteya), celibacy 
(brahmacarya), truth (satya) and non-possession 
(aparigraha) are the five great vows or the basic rules 
of conduct for the monks.!!2 A great schism occurred 
in Jainism and the Jains were divided as the 
‘Digambaras’ (space-clad) and the ‘Svetambaras’ 
(clothed with white). The Digambaras hold _ that 
ascelics must possess nothing, not even a loin cloth 
and hence they must be entirely Miide ts: “THe 
renunciation of Jain monks was radical and abrupt. 
The Jain monks were admired in India but not so 
much imitated. 


5. ADVAITIC AND VAISNAVA SANNYASA OF 
SANKARA AND RAMANUJA_ 


In the beginning Hinduism had no organized 
Orders of sannyasins.!!4 The social set up of the 
asrama system may explain why no need was felt for 
the community life of sannydsins. There were 
wandering sannyasins who shared with the people the 
spiritual insights gained through their life of 
meditation and renunciation. Monasticism was an 
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individual alflair and no mention is made of a 
communal life among the wandering sannyasins. 


Buddhism which developed the first organized 
collective life of sannyasins, flourished and spread far 
and wide for about fifteen centuries and fell into a 
decline in. the ninth century. Alter the decline of 
Buddhism many Spiritual leaders arose in the Hindu 
tradition and all of them were sannyasins. Noteworthy 
among them are Sankara and Ramanuja who founded 
many monasteries for the sannyasins.!!5 Sannyasa as 
developed by Sankara is known as Advaitic Sannyasa 
and sannyasa of Ramanuja is known as Vaisnava 
Sannyasa. Of course, there are vaisnava sannyasins 
who do not belong to the Visistadvaitic School 
of Ramanuja. 


5.1. Advaitic Sannyasa of Sankaracarya 


The seer-philosopher Sarikaracarya was born of a 
well-known orthodox Bralunin family of Kaladi, Kerala 
in 788 A.D. He lived just for thirty two years. His 
intellect and memory were prodigious. His profound 
scholarship and wisdom won the admiration of one 
and all. His fame extended far and wide. But, learning 
and earning, name and fame, position and power 
meant little to him. He was calm and contemplative 
and naturally inclined to sannyasa. His mind was 
always yearning for the experience of the Supreme 
Reality. He lefl home and came to the great guru 
Govindapada for instruction and initiation into 
sannyasa. He lived with his guru for some time and 
realized the non-dual Brahman. As a result of this 
experience his heart was filled with spontaneous love 
for all, urging him to enlighten their minds and guide 
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them on the way to supreme peace.!!6 He expressed 
his mystical experience in philosophical terms and his 
philosophy is known as adluaita. Advaita is followed by 
the vast majority in India. 

Sankara was a naisthika brahmacarin because he 
moved from brahmacarya to sannyasa and it is he 
who introduced within Hinduism the collective life of 
celibate sannyasins. He broke his sannyasic vow in 
order to perform his mother’s funeral rites.!!7 Yet he 
is hailed as the father of sannyasic community life. He 
was to Hinduism what St. Thomas Aquinas was to 
Christianity. Swami Satyananda Saraswati says, 


In his lifetime he planted the seeds of vast 
changes to occur in the Indian way of life. He is 
venerated by large numbers of Sannyasins to this 
day, for reviving and modernizing the order of 
Sannyasa. He removed many cobwebs in the 
traditional system of. that time and introduced 
various new ideas that have since become 
traditions in the Dasnami order of sannyasa. Fle 
is indeed the father of the main stream of 
Sannyasa in India as it stands today. !18 


In his short lifetime of just thirty two years, 
Sarikara established four greal monasteries at the 
four cardinal points of India — Srngeri in the South, 
Badri in the North, Dwaraka in the West and Puri in 
the East.'!9 He also arranged the sannyasins into ten 
Orders and named them logether as “Dasnami 


——— 
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Order’.'*9 The ten names are: Aranya, Asrama, 
Bharati, Giri, Parvata, Puri, Saraswati, Sagara, Tirtha 
and Vana. Every sannyasin adds to his adopted 
ascetic name one of these ten terms as a Suffix, as a 
sort of surname, the particular term depending on the 
centre at which he is initiated or to which he is 
attached and more specifically on the name of his 
guru.!2! This reveals his identity. 


The advaitic sannyasins of Sankara wear no 
distinguishing mark on the forehead such as is worn 
by members of several other sects. Their traditional 
garb is the ‘ochre robe’ of the sannyasins. It is sign of 
renunciation in contrast to the white clothes of 
laymen. The white garb is also used by novices. The 
clothes of the sannyasins are dyed by the sannyasins 
themselves, with a kind of natural iron oxide. They 
consist of skirt-like lower garment and a long shawl- 
like piece of cloth used as an upper garment. Modern 
sannyasins often supplement these two with a shirt 
without a collar and with siceves slightly open at the 
wrist. Old-style sannyasins usually go barefoot, but 
more modern sannyasins use simple sandals. A 
traditional sannyasin either grows his hair completely 
or shaves his head and face once a month. They 
believe in the strict non-injury to animals and so 
abstain from meat and fish.!?2 


A good number of the advailic sannyasins have 
been noi only great scholars but highly advanced 
saints. The recent sannyasins support modern 
movements for the national welfare that do not run 
counter to the country’s spiritual ideals.!23 Though 
interested chiefly in spiritual matters and spreading 
the Vedanta, the sannyasins of Sarikara are coming to 
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be more concerned with social and educational 
matters as well. They have no particular worship 
or rituals. 


Sarikara never advocated seclusion and inactivity 
even for the sannyasins. He advocated action wilhout 
atlachment.!44 A sannyasin has to live and work in 
this world and be always united with the Brahman. 
About the renunciation of the advaitic sannyasins, 
K. N. Tiwari Says, 

Renunciation docs not imply a mere escape from 

the world as it would defeat the very idcal of 

Vedantic philosophy..... Renunciation, in its — 

uliimate analysis, is an attitude or better, an 

enlightened atlilude which helps man to face the 
world without exhausting himself wilhin the 
world. A renunciant does not cease to act bul all 
the activities remain as it were cancelled in his 
relalion to the unbroken awareness of integral 
experience.... The renunciant functions in the 
temporal world with the consciousness of a 
timeless infinite, 125 


5.2. Vaisnava Sannyasa of Ramanujacarya 


Ramanuja was born in 1017 al Sriperambattur in 
Tamil Nadu and it is believed that he died at the age of 
one hundred and twenty in 1137. At the age of sixteen 
he got married. After a few years of married life, he 
sent his wife to her family and became a sannyasin, !26 


Since Ramanuja could not find satisfaction in the 
advailic philosophy he broke away from his guru and 
founded a new religious philosophy based on 
devotional approach to God. Ilis chief concern of life 
was to turn the minds of people steeped in 
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materialism towards God.!#’ He did austere penance 
and gained for himself the title ‘yali-raja’, the king of 
ascetics.!28 His life was one olf total self-abnegation 
and service of the Lord Visnu. He is said to have 
founded the Vaisnava school of asceticism known as 
‘Tridandi (three staf{s).!29 The philosophy developed 
by Ramanuja is called Visista advaita or qualified 
non-dualism. 

The sannyasins of Ramanujacarya worship a 
personal God who is endowed with qualities such as 
infinite power, majesty, fame, knowledge, beauty and 
compassion. They identify the Brahman with Visnu 
and so they are known as ‘Vaisnavites’.!%° The 
vaisnava sannyasins of Ramanuja are to be found 
in all parts of India, either as wanderers or as living 
in communities. On their foreheads they wear a 
mark ‘V’ (U). Their garb is usually dyed with gerruva. 
In all parts of India the Vaisnavites’ diet is vegetarian. 
In many respects their life resembles that of other 
sannyasins. Since they believe in a personal God, 
ritualistic worship naturally assumes _ great 
importance in their daily life.!3! 


6. CONTEMPORARY HINDU SANNYASA 


The pre and post-independent period of India 
witnessed the emergence of several religious 
movements. Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Ramalersna 
Movement, Hindu Mahasabha, Ananda Marg and 
Swyamsevale Sangh emerged in  pre-independent 
period. Hare Krsna Movement, the New Sannyasa 
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Movement or the Rajneesh Movement, the Sai Baba 
Movement among others arose in the _ post- 
independent period. These movements started as 
ardent religious-minded men tried to respond to the 
crying needs of the time.!%2 Ramakrsna Movement is 
the most important among all these reform 
movements. Sri Ramakrsna and Swami Vivekananda 
are the pillars of this movement and Ramakrsna Math 
and Ramakrsna Mission are the two branches of this 
great movement. 


6.1. Sri Ramakrsna 


Gadadhar Chatterji, later known as Ramakrsna 
Paramahamsa, was born of Kshudiram and 
Chandradevi on February 18, 1836 at Kamarpukur in 
Bengal and he died on August 18, 1886. He received 
very little education. Though uneducated, he had 
great wisdom and knowledge and very sensitive 
religious temperament.!33 Even as a boy he had 
Spiritual experiences and ecstacies. Many thought 
that he was abnormal and his mother and brothers 
thought that marriage would make him normal and 
got him married. He spent the best part of his lifeasa 
temple priest at the Kali temple of Daksinegwar on the 
banks of the sacred river Ganges. Even there, nobody 
could understand his spiritual depth and religious 
condition. The first who understood him and helped 
him was a_ brahmin sannyasini. Later on he was 
helped by a sannyasin called Tota-Puri who initiated 
him as a sannyasin. !34 
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As a_sannyasin Ramakrsna conquered all 
attachments and became a great mystic. His interest 
was in spiritualizing the world and he was not affected 
by worldly matters. 


Ramakrishna was a committed believer in man’s 
salvation through union with God. His greatest 
ambition was to spiritualize the entire world, to 
turn it into a vast “spiritual sea”, to make it pure 
at heart, to sow in every individual the seeds of 
divine grace. !$° 
According to Ramakrsna, the different religions 
are only different paths for the realization of God. God- 
realization is the ultimate aim of all religions. All 
religions are true and there is no need of rivalry 
among religions. A tree is to be judged by its best 
fruits and the fruit of a religion is sainthood. All 
religions have produced men and women of the most 
exalted character and saintliness. He propagated the 
universality of all religion..!%6 All religions can lead 
the devotees to mystical experience of unity with God, 
or better with Divinity. 


6.2. Swami Vivekananda 


Narendranath Datta, who took the name 
Vivekananada when initiated into sannyasa, was born 
on January 12, 1863 in Calcutta and he died on July 
04, 1902. His father’s death brought about a serious 
crisis in his life and he had to face bitter struggles. 
After many a mental conflict and interior struggle, he 
was initiated into sannyasa by Ramakrsna and he 
became the favourite and most intimate disciple of his 
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guru.” After becoming a sannydsin he spent a good 
deal of time in the Himalayas in silence and solitude. 


Spiritually refreshed, Vivekananda travelled all 
over India on foot and saw the miseries of the poor 
people. His trips made a deep impression on him and 
he was yearning to do something for them. In the 
meantime he travelled to the West and in 1893 he 
attended the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. There 
he emphasized the universality of religions and 
religious harmony. He spread the message of his 
master in the West and also secured funds to help 
India meet the grave conditions of poverty and 
deprivation which confronted her.138 He was a 
brilliant man and he was highly honoured and praised 
wherever he went. P. Fallon says, 


Swami Vivekananda’s religious enthusiasm, his 
zeal for social reform, his ardent nationalism, his 
fiery oratory, his evident selflessness and purity 
Of life, his magnetive personality, made a deep 
impression upon all those who came in contact 
with-him, 189 
Unlike his guru Ramakrsna who had no interest 
in anything but God-realization, Vivekananda insisted 
on alleviating the sullerings of humanity and on 
universal love. He had a burning desire to improve the 
conditions of India’s downtrodden millions. He had a 
highly developed social conscience and a deep 
compassion for suffering humanity.149 He was 
convinced that we can change our tragic situations if 
we realize that we are divine in essence. When we 
consider the other person also as a manifestation of 
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God then love and service flow automatically. God is to 
be found where there is loving concern for others 
and activity on their behalf. He wanted religion 
and spirituality to manifest themselves in service 
and social uplift. According to Vivekananda, one 
cannot be saved if one does; not try_lo seek the 
salvation of one’s brothers and sisters.!*! To realize 
these ends he founded both the Ramakrsna Math and 
Ramakrsna Mission. 


6.3. Ramakrsna Movement 


Ramakrsna Math and Ramakrsna Mission are 
the two. sister institutions of the Ramakrsna 
Movement. Towards the end of his life in 1886, 
Ramakrsna initiated a group of his young disciples 
into sannyasa. They became the nucleus of this 
movement under the leadership of Vivekananda.!*? 
Ramakrsna Math is purely a monastic organization of 
unmarried sannyasins It was registered as a religious 
body in 1901. The Ramakrsna Mission was founded in 
1897 and was registered in 1909. It is a purely 
philanthrophic organization, involving the active 
co-operation of a large number of lay devotees but 
controlled by a body of sannyasins of the Math 
specially nominated for that purpose. What 
distinguishes the Math from the Mission among other 
things is, the former is connected with the cult of 
Sri Ramakrsna as an avatara or manilestation of the 
divine in all Ramakrsna asrams.!43 The Ramakrsna 
Movement represents best the modern trend in Hindu 
sannydsa and one can now see in it the contrast 
between the contemporary Hindu sannyasa and 
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traditional Hindu sannyasa.!44 G. Ss. Ghurye explains 

the aim of this Movement thus: 
The ideals and ends to be pursued by the Order 
were clearly laid down as two. First, to organize a 
band of monks leading a life of renunciation and 
spirituality; second to send out appropriately 
trained monks to serve humanity in all possible 
ways, looking upon all, irrespective of SEX, age, 
caste, creed, nationality, colour, as veritable 
manifestations of the Divine. !45 


The headquarters of the Ramakrsna Movement is 
at Belur, near Calcutta. The authority of both the 
Math and the Mission is vested in a Board of Trustees 
elected for life from among the most senior 
sannyasins. The President of the Board, and thus of 
the Math and the Mission, is the spiritual head and it 
is he who gives initiation to both the sannyasins and 
the lay disciples.!46 There is also a General Secretary 

who controls administration. The heads of the 
individual Ggrams are called Mahants or Presidents. 
There is also an advisory board of lay devotees. The 
sannyasins, novices. and Superiors could be 
transferred from one house to another according to 
necessily. The individual and corporate life of the 
sannyasins is governed by a rule originally framed by 
Vivekananda himself, !47 


Admission to the Math is open Lo all irrespective 
of caste, creed or sex to any one who is between 
eighteen and twenty-five years of age. They must 
possess good health, good character, a good monastic 
temperament and must be willing to do any kind of 
service and above all they must have faith in 
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Sri Ramakrsna. After three years of probationership 
they are sent to the monastic college at Belur Math for 
a two year study of Hindu religion and philosophy. On 
completion of the course they take twelve vows and 
become brahmacarins. Chastity, poverty and service 
are the most important among the vows. Four years 
after that (i.e. after a total period of nine years of 
training), if found fit, the brahmacarin will be initiated 
into sannyasa at a ceremony conducted at the Belur 
Math, on the anniversary of Sri Ramakrsna’s 
birthday. The sannyasin receives his ochre-coloured 
habit and a new name. }48 


Absence of mendicancy, modern education of the 
monastic members, social service, a sense of mission 
and well-knit brotherhood working in liaison with a 
devoted community of lay people — these are some of 
the characteristics of the sannyasins of the Rama- 
krsna Movement which distinguish them from the 
traditional Hindu sannyasins. The sannyasins and 
novices follow a regulated daily routine in which 
contemplation, worship, studies and manual work 
have their proper places. Meals are taken together and 
at least twice a day there is common prayer and arati 
or waving of light to Ramakrsna.}49 

The major distinguishing feature of the Rama- 
krsna Movement is its central belief that one Supreme 
Spirit is known in different religions and sects under 
different names and that all spiritual paths when 
followed with purity of heart and sincerity will 
ultimately lead to God-experience. The sannyasins 
study the Scriptures of all religions and try to 
popularize the universal principles of all religions. 
This liberal attitude has given the Ramakrsna 
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monasticism the image of a non-sectarian, non- © 
communal, spiritual influence in the rapidly changing 
Hindu society. 150 


Ramakrsna Movement has become within a short 
time of its existence, one of the most influential and 
respected religious organizations in India and abroad. 
It has grown with Surprising rapidity and its message 
has been reaching the people and has won the 
confidence of the people and the government and 
secured high praise for the quality of work done by 
them. It accepts all that is best in the ancient 
traditions of Hinduism and infuses a modern spirit 
into it. Work is raised to the level of worship — 
worship of God in men. It was towards the sunken 
millions that Ramakrsna Mission first directed its 
service activities, and the uplifting of the masses has 
always been the chief concern of the Mission.!5! The 
traditional sannyasins looked down upon the sann- 
yasins of this Movement for doing social Service, as 
_ betraying the sannydsic ideal of bearing witness to the 
Supreme Spirit.!52 But the scorn of the traditionalists 
did not discourage them. The Ramakrsna Movement 
is spreading fast all over the globe today. 


The Ramakrsna Movement has integrated social 
service with contemplation in a marvellous way. There 
is a blending of the age-old quest for the Absolute and 
service to the neighbours. Contemplation is shown in 
compassionate concern. The members of this 
Movement work unceasingly to bring into existence a 
better world based on inter-religious fellowship and 
international brotherhood and cooperation, a world 
based on justice and charity, a world where peace will 
prevail, a world where Spiritual values will have 
primacy over all other values. The sannyasins of the 
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Ramakrsna Movement take up sannyasa while they are 
young and naiurally they are activists. They live a 
celibate life dedicating themselves totally to the 
contemplation of God and creation of a better world. 


7. SANNYASINIS 


Theoretically, in the beginning the state of sann- 
yasa was not meant for women and hence it was not 
embraced by many. Women were not expected to 
undergo the hard and rigorous life of the asrama 
discipline. The vanaprastha and sannyasa asramas 
do not seem to be meant for women, probably because 
of the hardships involved in these. But in actual 
practice, with the permission of the husband, a 
woman could enter the vanaprastha or sann- 
yasa asrama.}°8 

Marriage, family life and motherhood are the 
highest ideals recommended for women.!°4 Although 
ascetic life was not recommended to women in the 
Hindu society, nevertheless there were genuine 
sannyasinis. 55 About the sannydsinis mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. M. G. Bhagat, says, 

There are references to female ascetics who 
devoted themselves to life-long austerilics and 
remained unmarried. They seem to have taken to 
life-long celibacy (Naisthika Brahmacarya). They 
include king Yayati’s daughter Madhavi, the 
daughters of rsi Kungara and Sardilya, Sulabha 
and Prabhavali.!°© 


Buddhism had female sannyasins or sannyasinis 
and they were known as bhilcsunis and they lived in 
organized monastic communities.!°7 The Buddha's 
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wife Yasodhara herself became a_ bhilcsuni.!58 There 
were sannyasinis in Jainism and they were called 
sadhvis.!°9 Sri Ramalersna was helped by a brahmin 
sannyasini in his spiritual quest.46° Sex is not a 
barrier in the Ramakrsna Movement. Brahma Vidya 
Mandir, established by Vinobha Bhave on March 25, 
19o9%is fare spiritual life of sannyasinis and many 
women become sannyasinis there to dedicate them- 
selves to the search for God.!©! There is another sect 
called Brahmalkumaris who live a celibate community 
life in Gujarat. From time immemorial, both men and 
women have renounced everything in this world in 
quest of the Absolute and the quest still continues. 
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CHAPTER II 
CHRISTIAN ADAPTATION 
OF 
INDIAN SANNYASA 


1. VALUES OF INDIAN SANNYASA 


From time immemorial many men and women in 
India dedicated themselves to meditate on the 
transcendental problems of life and death. They were 
deeply convinced of the primacy of the spiritual values 
over worldly pursuits and of the transitoriness of this 
world and all its goods. They were yearning for the 
ultimate meaning of human existence and to realize 
the Supreme Reality. In their search, they constantly 
and consistently upheld the values of Indian sann- 
yasa. Of the many values of Indian sannyasa, I have 
chosen _ tapas, brahmacarya, detachment and 
renunciation, solitude and silence, meditation and 
contémplation, equanimity and ahimsa 
which fascinated the pioneers who attempted to 
adapt Indian sannyasa to Christian religious and 
monastic life. 


1.1. Tapas 


The Sanskrit term ‘tapas’ is derived from the root 
‘tap’ which means to be hot, to shine, to suffer pain 
voluntarily, to do penance. Hence tapas means 
warmth, heat, austerity, bodily mortification, 
penance, severe meditation etc.! In fact there is no 
exact translation. 


1. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
436-437. 
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Though tapas is generally translated as 
asceticism and austerity, it has a wider connotation 
than what is conveyed by these terms. The original 
meaning was ‘heat’. It was believed that when one 
practised self-discipline, one generated an inner heat, 
an inner fire. Instead of building the fire outside and 
making offerings to God on it, one built the inner fire 
within and offered oneself totally in this interior fire.? 
Tapas is also translated at times, as penance. But the 
idea of sin and its expialion is not always present 
behind the austerities of most of the ascetics. 


The power born of the austerities of the ascetics 
was known as tapas and it was a great force which 
could bring about extraordinary results. It was 
considered as a mighty power from which sprang all 
great things. All things were possible for tapas and 
Manu says, 


Whatever is hard to be traversed, whatever is 
hard to be attained, whatever is hard to. be 
reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
(this) may be accomplished by austerities; for 
austerily (possesses a power) which it is difficult 
to surpass.* 


The Upanisads speak of tapas as one of the 
means of self-realization or knowledge of Brahman.°® 
The Mundala Upanisad identifies tapas with 
knowledge.© Tapas can bring as reward the holy 
worlds.’ Not only the sages and saints, even gods are 
said to have practised tapas to allain enhanced 
powers. Prajapati practised tapas prior to creation. 
Brahman performed tapas and created the world.® 


2. B. Griffiths, The Cosmic Revelation, 11. 

3. M.G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Ascelicism, 15. 

4. Manu. XI: 239. 

5. Svetasvatara Upanisad. 1: 15-16; Maitrayana Upanisad. IV: 
4; Mundalea Upanisad. I: 1.5. 

Munedalka Upanisacd. 1: 1.9. 

Chandogya Upanisad., I: 23.1. 

Taittiriya Upanisad. I: 6. 


tee 
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Brahman expands itself through tapas and produces 
everything.° The Taittiriya Upanisad exhorts the 
seeker to know the Brahman through lapas and 
identifies the Brahman with tapas. !9 

The Epics eulogise the efficacy and power of tapas 
and speak of it as severe ascetic practices or self- 
mortilication.!! The Mahabharata speaks of tapas as 
the most effective means of achieving all purposes. !2 
Viswamitra who was a great Sage practised tapas until 
he could become a brahmarsi, an ideal Brahman. Not 
only the hermits and gods, even lay men and women, 
yalcsas, asuras and kings are said to have practised 
tapas for a variety of motives. Tapas is employed not 
only for spiritual and material ends. but even for 
molives thal are not purely material and not moral. !3 
When a person who accumulated merit throu gh tapas 
curses somebody, he loses a portion of his merits. 14 


The Bhagavad Gila denounces extreme forms of 
ascelicism as most reprehensible and advocates true 
tapas which involves the discipline of the body, speech 
and mind.!5 The essence of tapas is not painful 
mortification of the body, but self-discipline of the 
body, speech and mind. The associalion of tapas 
with extreme and cruel bodily mortification, such as 
practised by the corpse-ealing Kapalilas and the 
kalamulkhas is highly Suggeslive of degenerated 
ascelicism., !6 

Manu speaks of tapas and sacred knowledge as 
the best means by which the brahmana secures 


Sn eee amen 


9. Mundaka Upanisact. I: 1,.8-9. 
10. Taittiriya Upanisacdl. Il: 2-5, 
11. Ramayana. 1: 15.24: |: 63.18. 
L2. Mahabharata XII: 9.161. 
13. M.G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Ascetlicism, 14. 
14. Ibid., 15, 
LS. Bhagavad Gita, XVI: 5-6: 14-16. 
LG. S. Vikrant, “Asceticism: Lile-allirming or Life-denying?”, 
Jeevadhara, 6(1976), 511. 


supreme bliss.!” He also speaks of the specific duties. 
of the four classes of the society as tapas.!® Sankara 
says, tapas is real knowledge, creative energy 
and a means of enlightenment.!% Thus the concept of 
tapas evolved through different stages from its 
basic meaning of heat to a mental discipline and 
real knowledge. 


In the Laws of Manu there are definite 
prescriptions of severe  austerities for the 
vanaprasthas to prepare themselves to enter the stage 
of sannyasa. But no detailed prescriptions are given 
regarding the practice of tapas in the sannyasa state 
of life. Although clear prescriptions are not given, the 
life of a sannyasin.is truly a life of tapas in all its 
different dimensions. The spirit of austerity pervades 
every aspect of his life and attitude. His life is a life of 
tapas in all its comprehensiveness. A sannyasin is 
also called a tapasvin and tapodhana because his only 
wealth is tapas.2° The life of tapas of a sannyasinis an 
eloquent testimony to the supremacy of the spiritual 
values over the material splendour. 


1.2. Brahmacarya 


Brahmacarya means conduct adopted to the 
search of the Brahman.?! Brahman pervades every 
being. One cannot realize this Brahman without 
complete control over the senses. Hence brahmacarya 
would mean control in thought, word and deed, of all 
the senses.at all times and in all places for the sake of 
self-realization. Brahmacarya ensures self-realization 
and immortality.22 A brahmacarin attains the world of 
Brahman and partakes in the life of freedom in all the 


17. Manu. XII: 104. 

Loe lbid., Xl: 236. 

19. M. G. P'.--gat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 21-22. 

20. Prasar .abhai, “indigenous Forms of Religious Life”, 203. 
21. M. Dhavamony, “Monasticism: Hindu and Christian”, 45. 
22. Chandogya Upanisad. II: 23.1. 
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worlds.*5 Hence Manu says that a sannyasin should 
be a brahmacGrin and abstain from all sensual 
enjoyments and live in this world desiring the eternal 
bliss of the Brahman. 24 


The Prasna Upanisad insists on the need of. 
brahmacarya to know and experience the Brahman. 
When several sages who were deeply devoted to the 
Brahman and regarded the Brahman as the highest 
approached Pippalada with fuel sticks in their hands, 
he asked tliem to live with him for a year, having faith, 
practising tapas and keeping brahmacarya.25 The 
Chandogya Upanised identifies brahmacarya with 
sacrifice, silence and fasting.2° Brahmacarya is also 
an integral part of the life of tapas. 

All through the ages and in all religions the 
brahmacarins have been highly honoured and praised 
and the illustration of Bharadvaja in Taittiriya 
Brahmana who preferred to spend even his fourth life 
_in_ practising brahmacarya Suggests the great 
importance ascribed to brahmacarya.27 While 
speaking about the importance of brahmacarya 
G. S. Ghurye says, | 


‘Brahmacarya’, not only as an aspect of austerity 
but owing to its detachment from life, also as an 
opportunity - for the persistent pursuit of 
knowledge, came to replace mere physical 
penance as a mode of spiritual endeavour 28 


Brahmacarya is not a system of abstention and it 
Should not be reduced to rigid control of the 
reproductive instinct, but it is a power that enables a 
person to be creative. K. N. Tiwari says, 


_ 


23. Chandogya Upanisad. VIII: 5.4. 
24. Manu. VI: 49, 

25. Prasna Upanisad. I: 1-2. 

26. Chandogya Upanisad. VIII: 5, 1-3. 
27. Tailtiriya Brahmanaa. Il: x.11.3. 
28. G.S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, 26. 
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A brahmacarin has tremendous confidence in 

himself which creates a phenomenon, called 

“charisma” which is based on the the purity of 

life, constant vigilance and ceaseless application 

of his realization to the solution of the problem.?9 

A brahmacarin is always joyful and supremely 
free. His joy radiates so brightly that all those who 
meet him experience something of God. He makes God 
the centre and lover of his life and there is an intimate 
relationship between him and God. As he is ravished 
by God, he always has an intense longing lor union 
with him and he surrenders himself to the divine.%° 
A sannyasin is a brahmacarin par excellence because 
he keeps all his senses under control at all 
circumstances and in all places and he lives in love 
wilh God. The power acquired through the practice 
of brahmacarya is indispensable in the life 
of a sannyasin. 


1.3. Detachment and Renunciation 


When a person realizes the transitoriness of this 
world and its goods, when he realizes that worldly 
possessions cannot give true happiness, he detaches 
himself from them either through  compleie 
renunciation of the world or by living in this world like 
water on lotus leaf. It is detachment which is the spirit 
behind renunciation and hence in the life of a 
sannyasin detachment and renunciation go together. 


The Sanskrit word for detachment is ‘vairagya’ 
and it comes from ‘vi meaning apart, away, without 
and ‘raga meaning attachment, desire etc. Hence 
vuiragya means indifference, non-atlachment and 


29. K.N. Tiwari Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 
Vedanta, 32-33. 

30. G. M. Dhalla, “Brahmacarya and Christian Virginity", 
Jeevadhara, 3(1973), 484-485. 
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dispassion. A vairagi is the one who has no desires 
and no attachments and a sannyasin is often called a 
vairagi or bairagi or vairangila.3! u 
The Upanisads speak of vairagya as one of the 
pre-requisites of brahmanubhava. When the bonds 
that bind man’s heart are broken and when all 
passions vanish, then he becomes immorta].22 When 
one is free from all attachments and desires one can 
enjoy the bliss of the Brahman.33 To know the Atman 
one gives up his desire for children, for possessions 
and for the world.34 The Maitrayana Upanisad speaks 
of the king Brhadratha who reflected on his body and 
the external world and realized their impermanence 
and detached himself from everything, renounced his 
kingdom and retired to the forest and performed tapas 
for several monihs to gain knowledge of the Atman.35 


The Mahabharata teaches that attachment is the 
root of all miseries and desire is the root of all 
attachments and hence desire must be destroyed.36 
According to Manu desire is never extinguished by the 
enjoyment of the desired objects and hence it must be 
destroyed.37 One who gradually gives up all 
attachments will be freed from all the pairs of 
opposites and will repose in the Brahman 38 


The Gita on the other hand, speaks of achieving 
detachment by subduing the senses and not by 
repressions.%9 It does not recommend a negative 
discipline of self-suppression or denial of the joys of 
life while speaking of detachment. It insists on the 


31. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 1025. 
See also M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 28. 

32. Kathaka Upanisad. VI: 14-15. 

33. Maitrayana Upanisad. V1: 34. 

34. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. IV: 4.22. 

35. Maitrayana Upanisad. |: 1-4. 

36. Mahabharata. Il: 2.26-28. 

37. Manu. II: 94, 

38. Ibid., VI: 81. 

39. Bhagavad Gita. III: 6-7. 


discipline of restraining the mind at all levels and in 
all circumstances. It speaks of detachment not only 
from affections but also from aversions.?° A sannyasin 
with total detachment moves about in this world with 
ease and peace, neither attracted nor repelled by 
anything in it. Non-attachment in the Gita does not 
mean an escape from the world or from the 
responsibilities of life. It is an attitude which helps to 
be in touch with the invisible source of all beings while 
engaged in the works of the world.*} 


When the mind is freed from all attachments and 
desires it must be directed to something higher, 
namely, to the Supreme Being. The simplest way to 
achieve detachment is cultivating attachment to the 
Supreme Being. The more one has love and thirst for 
union with the Supreme Being, the more he will detest 
the fleeting pleasures of this world. When higher 
ideals and values are rooted in the mind, then 
naturally the lesser bodily pleasures lose their 
attraction.42 Utter detachment to everything in the 
universe leads the sannyasin gradually to intense 
attachment to the Supreme Being and in turn his 
intense attachment to the Supreme Being leads him 
to live a detached life in this world. Thus vairagya 
becomes a pre-requisite of a sannyasin. 


Voluntary renunciation or giving up of the good 
things of this world for the sake of the joys of the world 
to come or for the sake of self-realization has been 
characteristic of India’s religious traditions. Almost all 
the schools of Indian philosophy take into account 
renunciation as a means of self-realization.*% 


40. Bhagavad Gita. II: 56-57. 
41. J. Neuner, “Non-Attachment: Indian and Christian”, The 
_ Clergy Monthly Supplement, 2(1954), 99. 
42. M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism, 42. 
43. The Carvaka school of Indian philosophy is an exception to 
this. It does not accept the value of renunciation as itis a 
materialistic school. 
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Renunciation is so important in the life of a sann- 
yasin that renunciation and sannyasa_ are 
Synonymous. A sannyasin’s life is the perfect 
realization of the value of renunciation and a 
sannyasin is a “living symbol of an uncompromising 
spirit of renunciation and poverty’.44 A sannydsin 
gives up everything and depends totally on divine 
providence. His total abandonment of everything leads 
him to possess God by self-realization and God- 
experience.*° His life is a life of complete freedom, 
serenity and tranquillity, and renunciation is central 
to the realization of this state of life.46 The i&q 
Upanisad says that the one who truly enjoys is the one 
who renounces.47 


Complete eradication of ego is important in 
renunciation. One must renounce ‘me’ and ‘mine’ and 
be devoid of all egotistical feelings and ambitions.48 
Renunciation is total and genuine only when the 
renouncer himself is included in the renunciation.49 
_K. N. Tiwari speaks of true renunciation as “not only 
the renunciation of desires, but renunciation of the 
desires of renunciation as well”.5° 


Renunciation does not mean neglecting one’s 
responsibilities and retiring into the barren life of 
isolation. It does not exclude a life of activity for the 
Sake of others. In fact, God-realization and social 
Solidarity go together and both of them are based on 


44. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu 
Tradition”, 448. 

45. D.S. Amalorpavadass, “Poverty of the Religious: 
The Poor Against the Background of India's Religious 
Traditions”, Word and Worship, 14(1981), 69. 

46. K.N. Tiwari, Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 

. Vedanta, 111. 

47. ISa Upanisad. 1. 

48. 1. C. Harris, “Vinoba Bhave: A Model and Teacher of 
Renunciation”, Journal of Dharma, 5(1980), 296. 

49. Abhishiktananda, The Further Shore, 34. 

90. K. N. Tiwari, Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 
Vedanta, 104. 
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the principle of renunciation.®! True renuciation is 
doing one’s duties perfectly and being detached from 
their fruits. Renunciation is the consequence of God- 
realization as well as a means to it. Hence the 
sannyasin adopts a life of total renunciation. The 
essence of his renunciation is not so much of physical 
separation from the world and its goods, but having 
an enlightened attitude towards them. 


1.4. Solitude and Silence 


Solitude and silence are necessary conditions in 
the life of a sannyasin to be in constant communion 
with the divine. The solitary separates himself from 
the society of men to be alone with God. Solitude is 
very much emphasized in the life of a sannyasin to 
deepen the spirit of detachment and to enjoy the 
greatest possible freedom of the Spirit.°° After 
receiving instructions and initiation from a competant 
guru, the sannyasin departs from his house and 
Manu says, 

Let him always wander alone, without any 

companion, in order to attain (final liberation), 

fully understanding that the solitary (man, who) 
neither forsakes nor is forsaken, gains his end.°4 


True solitude can be gained only when there is 
mental withdrawal from the world and detachment to 
everything in it. A person who is detached will always 
be in solitude no matter where he is because solitude 
is an inner experience. AS Ramana Maharsi says, 

Solitude is in the mind of man. One might be in 

the thick of the world and maintain the serenity 

of the mind: such a one is in solitude. Another 
may stay in a forest but still unable to control his 


51. K.N. Tiwari, Dimensions of Renunciation in Advaita 
Vedanta, 50. 

52. Ibid., 24. 

53. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu 
Tradition”, 449. 

54. Manu. VI: 42. 
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mind. He cannot be said to be in solitude. 
Solitude is a function of the mind. 
A man attached to desire cannot get solitude 
wherever he may be; a detached man is always in 
solitude.55 


A contemplative could live in a crowded city and 
still be in solitude. A sannydsin is essentially a 
contemplative and he must cultivate the Spirit of 
Solitude. He may live in the stillness of the wilderness 
or in the busiest city. He will be unaffected because he 
is in constant communion with God. There is an 
unbroken link between him and God no matter where 
he lives. 


Silence is no less important and necessary in the 
life of a sannyasin than solitude because it is only in 
silence and solitude that he can be in constant 
communion with God. In his silence he experiences 
the divine and attains peace.°S It is only in Silence that 
one can find oneself and God. Silence leads to self- 
realization and God-realization,57 


Manu insists on silence in the life of a sannyasin 
and says, “Let him wander about absolutely silent’”,58 
Silence is emphasized so much because it is through 
silence that one finds the Atman and meditates over 
him.°° According to the Gita silence is mental 
austerity.©° Silence is the language of the sannyasin 
through which he communicates his God-experience 
more powerfully than any word. S. Radhakrishnan 
Says, “Silence is more Significant than speech 
regarding the depths of the divine”.61 About the 


Otay. bel¥, Venkataraman, Talks With Ramana Maharsi 
(Ramanasram, Tiruvannamalai, 1978), 15. 

96. J. Monchanin & H. Le Saux, A Benedictine Ashram (Times 
Press, Doughlas, 1964), 59. 

97. G. Gibbert, “Silence”, The Life of the Spirit, 15(1961), 370, 

58. Manu. VI: 41. 

99. Chandogya Upanisad. VIII: 5.2. 

60. Bhagavad Gita. XVII: 16. 

61. S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, 20. 
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silence of the sannyasin who is filled with the Spirit of 
God, Abhishiktananda says, “He has passed into the 
silence which no one else can penetrate”.©* Being in 
silence and solitude the sannyasins experience the 
divine and live from that experience as symbols of 
immortal life. 


1.5. Meditation and Contemplation 


Meditation and contemplation are essential to 
any spiritual life and much more so to the ascetico- 
mystical life of a sannyasin. The life of a sannyasin is a 
life dedicated to meditation and contemplation. 
Meditation and contemplation are indispensable to 
the sannyasic state of life because without a constant 
practice of them a sannyasin cannot be faithful to all 
the exigencies of his state of life. 


After describing in detail the vanaprastha and 
sannyasa stages of life Manu says, “All that has been 
declared (above) depends on meditation”.®° It shows 
how important meditation is in the life of a sannyasin. 
Speaking about the importance and necessity 
of meditation in the life of a  sannyasin, 
D. Acharuparambil says, 


Free from all obligations of ritual observances 
which are binding on people in the other stages of 
life, free also from all cares and worries of 
ordinary existence, the sannyasin should engage 
himself whole-heartedly in meditation which is 
the most efficacious means of God-realization. If 
all the Hindus are advised to allot some time 
every day for meditation, the sannyasin should 
have it as the only business of his life. 


62. Abhishiktananda, The Further Shore, 39. 

63. Manu. VI: 82. 

64. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu 
Tradition”, 453. 
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Meditation is of paramount importance for the 
unfolding of the real Self within, for gaining self- 
knowledge and God-vision.©© Through meditation a 
sannyasin reaches the sanctuary of the Self within 
and discovers the secret of true, lasting and perennial 
happiness® and finally reaches the transforming 
experience of bliss.§7 


Through meditation one attains unity and 
oneness with the object of meditation because 
meditation is a method of gradual transformation of 
the meditator into the likeness of the divine.68 The 
Maitrayana Upanisad says that he who practises 
meditation unintermittently knows the Brahman®9 
and becomes one with the Brahman.7° The Gita 
speaks of meditation as means of attaining union with 
God.’! Manu says that the sannyasin attains the 
eternal Brahman by the practice of meditation.72 Thus 
meditation is given a great importance in the life of a 

sannyasin because it leads to God-realization. 


Meditation and contemplation go together and in 
the silence of contemplation and meditation one sees 
the Atman. Intuitive and experiential knowledge of the 
Atman comes to the sannyasin through his 
contemplation. The sannyasin who has experienced 
God through his contemplation is considered a 
Spiritual man and he has a_ better impact 
on the Indian people than those dedicated to selfless 
social service. 


_ 


65. A’Elengimittam, Monasticism: Christian and Hindu- 
Buddhist (Aquinas Publications, Bombay, 1969), 131. 

66. Ibid., 134, 

67. E. Vattakuzhy, Indian Christian Sannyasa and Swami 
Abhishiktananda, 160. 

68. M. Dhavamony, “Hindu Meditation”, Studia Missionalia, 
25(1976), 165. 

69. Maitrayana Upanisad. IV: 4. 

70. Ibid., VI: 18. 

71. Bhagavad Gita. VI: 15. 

72. Manu. VI: 79. 
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In the life of a sannyasin, repetition of the sacred 
formula or mantra communicated to him by his guru - 
at the time of his initiation is a great help to enter into 
contemplation and to be in constant communion with 
God. The mantra when communicated by a competant 
guru to a worthy disciple is impregnated with divine 
power and efficacy.’3 A sannyasin can never dispense 
with meditation and contemplation in his life. He is 
not obliged to participate in rituals and sacrifices. He 
goes beyond them to the contemplative experience of 
the divine. Contemplation and mecitalon are really 
the food and drink of a sannyasin. 


1.6. Equanimity 


One of the essential qualifications of a sannyasin 
is to have a mind which has attained balance and 
equilibrium. A sannyasin is unaffected by the pairs of 
opposites and remains calm and serene in all 
circumstances of life and towards all soris of people 
and objects. Manu says that a sannyasin should 
become indifferent to all objects and be freed from all 
the pairs of opposites to repose in Brahman alone.’4 
He has to be patient and friendly even towards his 
enemies’° and be unconcerned even about his life and 
death.7© According to the Gita equanimity is born of 
Brahman’’ and the one with equanimity is dear to 
Brahman. Krsna in the Gila says, 

He who neither rejoices nor dislikes nor grieves 

nor desires, who renounces good and evil, and 

who is devoted, is dear to Me. Alike to foe and 
friend, in honour and dishonour, in heat and 
cold, happiness and. misery, free from 


73. D. Acharuparambil, “Monasticism in Hindu 
Tradition”, 454. 
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attachment, alike in praise and censure, reticent, 
Satisfied with anything, without a home, steady in 
mind — such a devoted person is dear to Me.78 


When a sannyasin becomes dear to Brahman and 
experiences the Supreme Brahman he is in the state 
of equanimity. He then, radiates joy and peace and 
remains content. Nothing can ever disturb his deep 
tranquillity. His serenity is an expression of his 
equanimity. 


1.7. Ahimsa 


The Sanskrit word ‘ahimsa@’ comes from a negative 
prefix ‘a’ meaning no and ‘himsa meaning injury, 
harm. Hence ahimsad means non-violence, non- 
injury.’9 In its negative Meaning ahimsa is non-injury 
to living beings in deed, word and thought. But in its 
posilive meaning it is universal love, love for all 
living beings. 

A sannyasin extends his love to all that lives 
because he “sees the Self in all beings and all beings in 
the Self’.8° God dwells in the heart of all beings and 
Krsna in the Gita says, “I am the life in all beings”.81 
Every creature in this universe is a manifestation of 
the divine or “an ontological witness of God” 82 


The Laws of Manu demand that a sannyasin 
practises to the best this great virtue of ahimsa. After 
initiation the sannydsin sets out as an itinerant 
mendicant “after giving a promise of safety to all 
created beings”.®3 He is asked to move about with the 
greatest care, even scanning the ground§&4 and to 
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drink water only after straining with a cloth® lest he 
injures living beings. Manu prescribes some acts of 
expiation to the sannyasin who might cause injury 
even unintentionally to some creatures.°© Manu 
assures final liberation to the sannyasin who 
practises ahimsa and says, 


For that twice-born man, by whom not the 
smallest danger even is caused to created beings, 
there will be no danger from any (quarter), after 
he is freed from his body.® 


Jainism and Buddhism emphasize very much on 
the practice of ahimsa in the life of a sannyasin. For a 
sannyasin ahimsa is total love for all God’s creatures. 
When he is constantly conscious of the living presence 
of God within him and in all living beings, he reaches a 
point from where he cannot isolate himself from the 
rest of the creation. He then devotes himself to the 
well-being of not only human beings, but of all the 
living creatures. His practice of ahimsa leads him to 
express his contemplative experience of God in active 
service to all God’s creation. 


2. LUMINARIES OF CHRISTIAN SANNYASA 


Irresistibly attracted by the values of Indian 
sannyasa and moved by a thirst to make the message 
of Christ incarnate in the heart of India, some 
Christians adapted and adopted the sannyasic style of 
life. Luminaries among them are Roberto De Nobili, 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, Sadhu Sunder Singh, 
Abbé Jules Monchanin, Dom Henri Le Saux and Dom 
Bede Griffiths. These great men were not blind 
followers of the ancient tradition of Indian sannyasa. 
They were rather spiritual innovators and they made 
many modifications in sannyasa. In their attempt in 
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living the sannyasic life they combined the elements 
that could be incorporated and excluded the elements 
that could not be harmonized. } 


Roberto De Nobili, Brahmabandhab Upadhyay 
and Sadhu Sunder Singh adopted the sannyasic style 
of life to preach the message of Christ more effectively 
and to reach the Hindu mind. Jules Monchanin, Henri 
Le Saux and Bede Griffiths adopted the sannyasic 
Style of life to reveal the contemplative dimension of 
the Catholic Church to India and of course to sow the 
seed of the Word of God. These pioneers in the field of 
Indo-Christian sannyasa consciously lived their call 
to sannyasa and contributed considerably to the 
creation of a Christian theology and a style of life 
suitable to the soil of India. 


2.1. Roberto De Nobili 


Roberto De Nobili, the greatest pioneer of 
adaptation and the Father of Christian sannyasa in 
India, was born in Rome in September 1577. His 
father Pier Francesco was Count of Civitella and a 
General in Papal army and mother Clarice Cioli was a 
noble.Roman lady and Roberto was the first of their 
six children.8’ There were two Popes and a few 
Cardinals related to Nobili and this noble origin and 
high status both in the Church and in the State were 
of great help later on to Nobili both in his mission land 
and with the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome. 


Nobili had a brilliant carrier before him. He 
renounced all that, resisted all oppositions and joined 
the Jesuits. At the age of nineteen he began his 
noviliate in Naples and then he pursued his studies 
for priesthood in Rome. He was ordained a priest in 
1603. He always had a great desire to go to India asa 
missionary. His ambition was realized and he left for 
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India in April 1604 and reached Goa in May 1605. His 
provincial Fr. Albert Laerzio brought Nobili to the 
Madurai mission in November 1606 and left him with 
Fr. Goncalo Fernandez who was there for eleven years 
without succeeding to make even a single covert. 
Madurai became the mission field of Nobili for about 
four decades.®? His ministry in Madurai was quite 
different from that of his predecessors. 


Nobili came to know that the customs of the 
missionaries like eating meat, drinking liquor etc. 
were repugnant to the Hindus and that they called the 
missionaries and the new converts ‘parangis’ and 
their religion ‘parangism’. Anything that was vile was 
associated with the parangis and they were 
considered polluting and the Hindus had nothing to 
do with them.99 


The first intention of Nobili was to dissociate 
Christianity from parangism and to make it 
respectable and acceptable to the Hindus and to prove 
that it was the true religion.9! He carefully avoided all 
that would associate him with the parangis. Since his 
father was the Count of Civitella he called himself a 
Ksatriya and stoutly denied that he was a parangi. He 
observed all the rules of that caste and people found 
that he had none of the habits and ways of the 
parangis. His noble manners and unfailing courtesy 
proved that he was not a parangiand thus he won the 
respect of the Hindus.92 
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Nobili realized that the preacher who does not 
adapt himself preaches in vain and that the work of 
evangelization was fruitless precisely because there 
was no adaptation.93 He was earnest in learning the 
language, customs and practices of the people which 
the other missionaries brushed aside as a bundle of 
superstitions. He was endowed with a penetrating 
mind and a retentive memory and he learned Tamil, 
Sanskrit and Telugu and he is the first European to 
have the knowledge of the Vedas. He became a 
great scholar and he has left behind writings in 
Six languages. 


Nobili realized that the teacher of spiritual values 
in India is the sannydsin and then he adapted and 
adopted the sannydsin’s dress, diet and manner of 
living in order to open the door of India to 
Christianity.9> The status ofa sannyasin gave Nobili a 
free pass all over the country. But it involved 
enormous sacrifices. Besides his religious vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience,. he abstained 
absolutely from meat, fish, eggs, wine etc. He took just 
one meal a day. He had to separate himself from the 
company of his brethren with regard to food as he had 
to take along with him a brahmin cook wherever he 
went. He had to empty himself completely and give up 
all comforts and conveniences to live as a sannyasin.96 
He wore the ochre-coloured clothes of the sannyasins, 
wooden sandals and had a water gourd and a bamboo 
Slick with seven knots and he decided to live as an 
Indian Christian sannyasin for the rest of his life.97 
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As Nobili adapted himself to the culture and 
customs of the Indian people, and as there was no 
trace of the parangis in him, many Hindus came to 
him and he taught them Christian principles and they 
began to call him ‘the Teacher of Reality’ or ‘Tattuva 
Podagar.°8 He christianized some of those Hindus 
and allowed those new converts to keep their customs. 
He implanted in their minds the idea that one could be 
a Christian without ceasing to be an Indian. He built a 
church for them in Indian style, christianized feasts 
and ceremonies and coined many terms in Tamil to 
express the Christian doctrine and to make it 
meaningful to them.99 


Nobili was never a fanatic in adaptation. Towards 
the end of 1609 it was pointed out to him that being a 
sannyasin he was supposed to have renounced all 
mundane vanities, such as caste emblems and other 
paraphernalia and he discarded all that immediately 
as they no longer served his purpose.!0° A. Sauliere 
who did research on Nobili for over fifty years also 
asserts that Nobili was never a fanatic and says, 


The methods he followed and the means he used 
may be discussed and found impracticable for us, 
either because pygmies cannot use the tools of 
giants or because the circumstances in which we 
live are so different. Nor did he attach to them a 
permanent value, he modified them as he went 
along, now wearing the thread, now discarding it, 
now living as a recluse, now as an itinerant 
preacher. These were means, tools which he used 
or left alone according as they did or did not serve 
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his purpose. But from his resolve to enthrone 
Christ in the heart of India he never swerved. 
He brought to that task all his genius, 
all his heart. 1°! | 


While adapting himself Nobili did not go against 
the practice of the Church. He followed the example of 
the apostles and saints who adapted the message of 
Christ to the hearers. He never swerved from his 
loyalty to Christ and the Church.!°2 And yet, some of 
his superiors and companions who were very much 
opposed to any form of adaptation, reported to 
Fr. Calude Aquaviva the General of the Jesuit Society 
and to Pope Paul V and tried their best to suppress the 
Madurai mission. Nobili’s provincial Fr. Albert Laerzio, 
Archbishop Dom Francisco Ros of Cranganore and a 
few others supported Nobili in all the ways possible 
and showed the other side of the picture to the 
authorities in Rome. His noble background in Rome 
was also helpful to him at this moment. Fr. Aquaviva 
realized that the complaints were inspired by passion 
rather than zeal for souls and said that the Madurai 
mission must continue. Pope Paul V also settled 
everything in favour of Nobili and this enabled him 
and his companions to continue their work. 103 


Many men and women of the low castes were 
coming forward now to receive the Christian Faith and 
to cater to their needs Nobili founded a new Order of 
Sannyasins known as panddraswamis. They were the 
counterparts of the Hindu pandarams who, though 
belonging to high castes, could have disciples of low 
castes. They were not required to know Sanskrit or to 
observe the rules of the Brahmin sannyasins. These 
pandaraswamis worked hand in hand with the well- 
chosen and well-trained catechists of Nobili and the 
had great success in their missionary work, 104 : 
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Nobili left the Madurai mission and wandered as 
a sannyasin for some time and finally he became very 
weak and almost blind. Then in 1645 he was sent to 
Jaffna, hoping that the climate there would benefit his 
health. But he never recovered his sight. In 1648 he 
returned to India and retired to a hermitage in 
Mylapore where he spent the last eight years of his life 
praying and dictating his works to his faithful 
disciples. Even at his old age and ill-health, he did not 
relax from the austere life of sannyasa. He died on 
January 16, 1656 and was buried in Mylapore.!°5 No 
inscription and no monument marks his grave. 
Perhaps, the Father of Indian Christian sannyasa 
needs none of these. 


Nobili’s one ambition, one idea, one motto was “to 
open the door of India to Christianity”. To do this he 
adapted and adopted the sannyasic style of life with all 
its demands. His missionary method brought 
thousands to the Church, although he did not baptize 
thousands. The enormous sacrifices he made by living 
the life of sannyasa were not in vain. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, broadcasting to the Indian Marian 
Congress of 1954, placed Nobili next to Francis Xavier 
among the Apostles of India. !0 

While the missionaries who went before him 
imposed their imported religion, Nobili attempted at 
an opposite method of evangelization by learning the 
language of the people, their sacred texts and by living 
like the Indian sannyasins.}°7 Although Nobili learned 
Hinduism his attitude towards Hindu religion and 
theology was extremely negative. His attempt was 
short-lived due to severe oppositions and yet he 
succeeded in sowing the seed. He certainly touched 
the deepest minds and the most religious men 
of India*2° 
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Adapting himself to Indian sannydsa was not a 
fraudulant device Nobili used to attract attention. If he 
was not convinced of the values of the sannyasic state 
of life, he could not have been faithful to all the 
exigencies of this state. His commitment to sannyasa 
was genuine and hence he remained faithful to it 
to the last breath of his life. He is a model and source 
of inspiration to all those who come alter him in 
this line. 


2.2. Brahmabandhab Upadhyay 


Brahmabandhab Upadhyay is a towering figure in 
the process of East-West integration. A few 
movements arose among the Hindus and the 
Protestants in the 19th century. Some of the Hindu 
reformers attempted to incorporate what was best in 
Christianity into their Movements and some 
Protestants tried to integrate the cultural and 
_ religious values of India into Christianity with the view 
of creating an Indian Christian Church. Upadhyay is 
the first in the Catholic Church to attempt to reconcile 
Christianity with Hinduism. 


Bavani Charan Banerjee, later known as 
Brahmabandhab or Brahmabandhav Upadhyay, was 
born in a Brahmin family of Bengal on February 11, 
1861. His mother Radhakumari died before he was 
one year old and he was brought up by _ his 
grandmother Chandramoni. His father Devi Charan 
was an Inspector of Police. Bavani became affectionate 
and deeply religious like his grandmother and iron- 
willed like his father, 109 


AS a young boy, Bavani was intoxicated with the 
idea of freeing India from foreign rule and he 
attempted twice to become a soldier in the army to 
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liberate India. His desire to liberate India made him 
resolve to remain a celibate all his life and to give up 
university studies and degrees.!!° As he failed twice in 
his attempt to join the army, he gave up the idea of 
becoming a soldier and decided to become a religious 
teacher. He became a_ good friend of Swami 
Vivekananda and they both sat at the feet of 
Ramakrsna. He was also closely associated with 
Rabindranath Tagore and other towering personalities 
of the Hindu Renaissance. !!! 


Although Bavani was brought up in an orthodox 
Hindu Brahmin family, he was very much attached to 
Jesus Christ from his early days. In 1888 while 
looking after his father who was very ill, Bavani read 
the book “Catholic Belief’ by Bruno and it sowed the 
seeds of a religious revolution in him. The fact that 
Jesus was sinless, that he denounced and forgave 
sins but loved the sinners, attracted Bavani and he 
placed Christ above all other religious teachers as a 
unique one.!!2 | 


Resisting all oppositions Bavani became a 
Christian and was baptized by Rev. Mr. Heaton of the 
Church of England on February 26, 1891. Then he 
was received into the Catholic Church and was 
conditionally baptized by Fr. Bruder on September 1, 
1891 and he took ‘Theophilus’ (Friend of God) as his 
baptismal name.!!8 The newly baptized Bavani 
wanted to harmonize Christianity with Hinduism and 
he was burning with zeal to bring India to the 
Christian Faith. He realized that the prevalent 
missionary methods were unattractive to the Hindus 
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_and he was convinced that if India were to be won over 
to Christ, Christianity had to change its Western 
garb. 114 He insists very much on adaptation and says, 


In our humble opinion it is the foreign clothes of 
the Catholic Faith that have chiefly prevented our 
countrymen from perceiving its universal nature, 
Catholicism has donned the European garb in 
India. Our Hindu brethren cannot see the 
subtlety and sanctity of our Divine religion 
because of its hard coating of Europeanism..... 
The European clothes of the Catholic religion 
should be removed as early as possible. It 
must put on the Hindu garment to be acceptable 
to the Hindus. 1!15 


Bavani also said that Christianity must be 
preached in Vedantic terms by Christian sannyasins. 
Just as the Greek philosophy was used in Europe to 
interpret the Catholic Faith Vedanta must be utilized 
in India.!16 He desired that all the missionaries live as 
sannyasins. He became an ardent advocate of 
adaptation. He did not want to rest until he saw the 
beauty of the Catholic Faith in Indian garments and 
until he could see Christianity being lived and 
preached by Hindu-Catholic sannyasins. To achieve 
this end he became a sannydsin in 1904 taking the 
name Brahmabandhab Upadhyay’.!17 


When Upadhyay first appeared in the Church in 
the saffron robe of a sannyasin, the priest asked him 
to leave the Church and not to return until he had 
removed them. He then appealed to the Bishop and 
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got permission to wear the saffron robe. He wore a 
cross to distinguish himself from other sannyasins 
and decided to live as a sannyasin all his life. 118 


Upadhyay was convinced that the sannyasin 
alone could present Christianity effectively in India. 
Hence he wanted to create a sannyasin-Order in the 
Church. It was. to consist of contemplative and 
itinerant sannyasins. The contemplative sannyasins 
were to contribute to the development of an Indian 
Christian Theology by their thinking and experience 
and the wandering sannyasins were to preach and to 
do social service. !!9 


To train sannyasins Upadhyay founded a 
Catholic asram on the banks of Narmada near 
Jabalpur and placed it under the protection and 
guidance of the Bishop of Nagpur. Animananda, 
Sankarjee and two other Brahmins joined him. They 
begged their food, led an austere life and kept 
themselves busy from 04.A.M. to 10.P.M. with prayer, 
study and contemplation.!2° Upadhyay speaks of the 
aim of founding this asramin the following words, 


Here in the midst of solitude and silence will be 
reared up true yogis to whom the contemplation 
of the Triune Saccidanandam will be food and 
drink. Here will grow ascetics who will, in union 
with the sufferings of the God-man, do penance 
for their own sins as well as for the sins of their 
own countrymen, by constant bewailing and 
mortification. Here will be trained the future 
apostles of India. They will possess nothing that 
they may possess all; they will desire to know 
nothing that they may know all; they will take 
delight in nothing that they may delight in the 
eters «- In this hermitage will the words of the 
Eternal Word be strung in the hymns of Eastern 
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melody; in this Holy place will the transcendent 
Catholic devotions be clothed in Hindu garb. 
Here, on the banks of the classic river, will the 
children of India sit at the feet of the Angelic and 
the Seraphic Doctors to drink deep of Divine 
Science; here will the Vedanta Philosophy be 
assimilated to universal truth. !21 


Although Upadhyay had the support and 
encouragement of the Bishop of Nagpur, Msgr. Zaleski 
the Delegate Apostolic was unfavourable. After a 
few months, due to lack of ecclesiastical approval, 
Upadhyay had to close the asram. 122 


Upadhyay had a very subtle intelligence and he 
was a great scholar. He ran several periodicals, 
lectured all over India and even in Oxford and 
Cambridge. He wanted to build an Indian Christian 
Theology basing on Vedanta philosophy. He was 
convinced that Vedanta could explain Christian 
truths better than Western philosophy.!23 He 
interpreted the Trinity as Saccidananda and the 
doctrine of creation as maya and said that they are 
identical. He said, “Trinity is Saccidananda and 
creation is maya’.!24 This valuable contribution is 
unique!?° and he can rightly be called the “Father of 
Indian Christian Theology”. 


Upadhyay propagated his theological thinking 
through his journals. Msgr. Zaleski was like a thorn in 
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the flesh to him. He forbade the Christians to read the 
writings of Upadhyay. He considered Upadhyay’s 
attempts to interpret the Catholic doctrines through 
Vedanta as dangerous and misleading. Upadhyay just 
could not continue his good work. 


When Upadhyay was not appreciated by 
ecclesiastical authorities, he began to dedicate himself 
to free India. Through his daily paper ‘Sandhya’ he 
diffused his political views and created a political 
consciousness in the people. He did not want to fight 
for worldly prosperity, but for conditions in which 
people would be truly religious and God-centred. He 
was arrested by the government together with the 
Staff of Sandhya in September 1907. In October he 
was operated for hernia and he died on October 27, 
1907, at the age of forty-seven. Four days before his 
death he said, “Wonderful have been the vicissitudes 
of my life; wonderful has been my faith’.126 
He dedicated his entire life to the service of God and 
his country. | 


Upadhyay was a man with high ideals and 
intense religious fervour. He was a genius anda great 
journalist. He was far ahead of his time in his 
thinking. His mind knew no rest. He was always loyal 
to Christ. Since he underwent a public penance or 
prayascitta a few months before his death and since 
his body was cremated after his death, many thought 
that he had returned to Hinduism. He underwent 
prayascitta not because he had joined Christianity 
but because he had mixed with the Westerners. 
His prayascitta had a social significance and not a 
religious meaning, !47 

By adopting the sannyasic style of life he proved 
that the Church does not denationalize the converts. 
He was convinced that one could be a Catholic in 
religion and a Hindu in his way of life and he himself 
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was a Hindu-Catholic-sannyasin. He was deeply 
convinced that the message of Christ could be made 
known to India only by living a holy life as sannydasins 
and by interpreting Christian doctrine in Indian 
categories. Being a Hindu-Catholic-sannyasin, he 
could have contributed considerably to the creation of 
an Indian Christian Theology and sannyasic life, had 
he been encouraged. 


2.3. Sadhu Sunder Singh 


Brahmabandhav Upadhyay and Sadhu Sunder 
Singh have often been compared and contrasted and 
there are several similarities and striking differences 
between them. K. Baago says, 


There are also obvious similarities between them: 
both were Christian sannyasins travelling all over 
India, both advocated indigenous methods in the 
mission of the Church, both tried to formulate 
their theology in indigenous terms and both were 
more or less outside the organizational Church. 
Yet they were different. Brahmabandhav was an 
agitator and an organizer, concerned about the 
affairs of this world; therefore he was also a 
nationalist, and in his last years he was deeply 
involved in politics. Sunder Singh was primarily a 
religious guru and preacher, concerned primarily 
about the other world, the spiritual world. He had 
nothing to do with politics. He lived most of his 
life in the Himalayas far from the turbulance of 
the national struggle. If Brahmabandhav was a 
‘Christian Vivekananda’, Sunder Singh might be 
called a ‘Christian Ramakrishna’, !28 


Sunder Singh was born of a Sikh family on 
September 03, 1889 in Rapur, Punjab. His father was 
a wealthy landlord and mother a very devout woman. 
Being the youngest son, he was very much attached to 
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his mother and she often told him not to be worldly 
like his brothers, but to seek peace of soul and love 
religion and become a holy sadhu some day. !29 


Sunder’s mother died in 1902 and he began to 
regard peace of soul as the greatest treasure and the 
life of a sannyasin as the best worth living. In the 
midst of his luxurious life he was experiencing a deep 
unrest in the depths of his soul. His mother had 
introduced him to the Scriptures of Hinduism and 
Sikhism and to yoga and none of them could satisfy 
his heart’s hunger. He was so antagonistic to 
Christianity that he became the ringleader of those 
who hated it and one day he burned the Bible. 130 


Just three days after burning the Bible, as he 
could not find peace, Sunder decided to end his life. 
On that night, Jesus whom he despised, appeared to 
him in a vision saying, “Why do you oppose me? I am 
your Saviour. I died on the cross for you”.!3! Sunder 
saw the radiant face and figure of Christ. The vision 
disappeared, but Christ remained with him always 
from that moment. His heart was filled with 
inexpressible joy and peace which he was seeking so 
long and his life was entirely changed.!32 He yearned 
to be always united with Jesus and to make known 
the message of Jesus to all. 


When Sunder declared to his father and relatives 
that he was a Christian they were all shocked and 
surprised and persuaded him to give up his belief. 
They spoke to him of the high prospects awaiting him 
and of the dishonour he would bring on the family by 
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becoming a Christian and finally as he was adamant, 
they ostracized him and sent him out of the house, !83 
He had to go through several hardships in life. 


Sunder was baptized by Rev. J. Redman in the 
Anglican Church at Simla on his sixteenth birthday 
on September 3, 1905. After the baptism he was 
burning with zeal to make known the message of his 
Master and to serve and suffer for his Saviour and for 
the salvation of souls. He gave up everything and on 
October 6, 1905, just thirty-three days after his 
baptism, he donned the saffron robe of a sannyasin 
and became an itinerant preacher.134 He led a very 
austere life and kept himself as near as possible to the 
ancient tradition of Indian sannyasa and J. R. Parker 
Says, 

With bare feet and no visible means of support, 

but with his New Testament in his hand and his 

Lord at his side. Sadhu Sunder Singh set out on 

the evangelistic campaign.....,155 


Without associating himself with any organized 
religious community!36 Sadhu Sunder Singh travelled 
all over India, to Tibet, Nepal, Sri Lanka, to many 
parts of Europe, America and Australia, spreading the 
good news of salvation. During his life as an itinerant 
sannyasin he had untold sufferings, many miraculous 
escapes from wild animals and persecutors especially 
in Tibet.!S7 In April 1929 he left for Tibet and never 
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returned and no one knows to this day what exactly 
happened to him. !88 


Although Sunder was very busy going about 
preaching, he often retired to the silence and solitude 
of the Himalayas for a period of prayerful quiet and 
meditation. Prayer and meditation were the very 
breath of his existence and source of his power. He 
was in constant communion with God and people 
could feel that God was a familiar friend to him. He 
touched the hearts of thousands of people and his life 
as a sincere sannyasin was the secret of his success. 


Sunder was convinced that his mission was to 
preach and not to baptize and he left the baptizing 
part to the ordained ministers of the Church.!%? He 
refused to baptize even his father who desired to 
become a Christian at the close of his life because he 
had refused several thousands. 


Sadhu Sunder Singh was convinced that one can 
attain inner peace and salvation only through God- 
experience and not through intellectual knowledge of 
God. When some people suggested to him to found an 
asram to train Christian sannyasins to continue his 
mission, he declined because he believed that one 
must have a distinct call from God to embark on the 
hard life of asannyasin. !49 


When his new method of preaching the gospel as 
a Christian sannyasin was severely criticized, Sunder 
explained to his critics his aim in the form of a 
parable. He said that a Hindu would never drink water 
from a foreign vessel even when dying of thirst, but if 
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that same water were to be offered to him in his own 
brass vessel he would gladly accept it.141 He was 
convinced that Christianity has to be preached by 
Christian sadhus and sannyasins and he lived up to 
his conviction. 


2.4. J ules Monchanin ‘ 
(Swami Parama Arubi Anandam) 


Jules Monchanin was born in France on April 10, 
1895 in a little town in the Beaujolais region near 
Lyons. He was ordained a priest in 1922 for the 
archdiocese of Lyons and as a priest he was engaged 
in varied forms of ministry.142 He was irresistibly 
attracted towards India and he earnestly desired to 
live and die in India. In 1932 when he recovered froma 
serious illness he promised God to dedicate his life for 
the salvation of India. 143 


When Monchanin deeply desired to go to India, he 
was discouraged and dissuaded by his archbishop 
and finally he joined the ‘Societe des auxiliaries des 
missions’ in 1938 with the view of going to India some 
day. At the request of Msgr. Mendonca, the bishop of 
the diocese of Trichy in Tamil Nadu, Monchanin 
went to India in 1939 and spent the rest of his life 
in Trichy, /44 

Unlike most of the missionaries, Monchanin 
quickly discovered that India is a deeply religious 
country which has received from the Almighty an 
uncommon gift and unquenchable thirst for whatever 
is spiritual.'45 He also felt that the Church in India 
had several centres for selfless social service, but no 
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centre for contemplation. He was convinced of the 
absolute necessity of contemplative life for the 
Christianization of India. According to Monchanin the 
rich religious background of India and the failure of 
the Church to project itself as a contemplative 
community are the causes for the lack of conversions 
in India.!146 Hence he wanted to reveal the 
contemplative dimension of the Church by creating a 
community which would devote itself to the 
contemplation of the Trinity and live the values of 
Indian sannyasa. — 

Together with Henri Le Saux, a _ French 
Benedictine monk who joined him in 1948, 
Monchanin founded an asram at ‘Kulitalai on the 
banks of the river Kavery on March 21, 1950. They 
called this asram ‘Saccidananda Asram and dedicated 
it to the adoration of the Trinity. Saccidananda is the 
Hindu name for the Godhead as Being, Knowledge 
and Bliss. They took Saccidananda as symbol of the 
Trinity, the Father as Being, the Son or the Word as 
the Knowledge of the Father and the Holy Spirit as the 
Bliss or Love which unites the Father and the Son.!47 
Both Monchanin and Le Saux took new names as 
Swami Parama Arubi Anandam (The Bliss of the 
- Supreme Formless One) and Swami Abhishiktananda 
(Bliss of the Anointed One) respectively. Saccidananda 
asram was also known as Santivanam or the Forest of 
Peace. In Santivanam they attempted to live a life 
which was totally Indian and totally Christian. 
E. Vattakuzhy speaks of their austere life and says, 


In Santivanam they tried to conform themselves 
to the best traditions of Indian sannyasa. They 
gave themselves to the contemplation of the 
Triune Saccidananda in the peace of Santivanam 
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both within and without. They wore the kavi 
dress in the manner of Hindu Sannyasins, sat 
and slept on the floor, ate vegetarian food, and 
went about without sandals. Their hermitage was 
a thatched hut of coconut leaves as a symbol of 
absolute poverty and simplicity, befitting their 
single minded attention on God. !48 


Monchanin attempted at a deep and _ total 
adaptation of the contemplative life of the Hindu 
sannyasin who dedicates himself to the Quest of the 
Absolute and thus opened the way to the deepest form 
of spiritual union between Christianity and 
Hinduism.!49 He was convinced that the best means of 
meeting the Hindus is by the life of sannyasa 
dedicated to the adoration of the Trinity.!5° Convinced 
of contemplative life as the best Hindu-Christian 
meeting point Monchanin Says, “It is in the inviolable 
Sanctuary of the contemplating mind that the 
encounter between India and Christianity will 
occur”.!51 He saw contemplation as the supreme need 
of the Church in India. 


Monchanin was an adorer of the Trinity and he 
called India “The Land of the Trinity”.152 The 
sannyasic name he took as well as his dedication of 
the asram to Saccidananda reveal] his special devotion 
to the Trinity. He uses the word Sat-Cit-Ananda for the 
Trinity and says that the Trinity would be the 
fulfilment of India’s quest for the Absolute.153 He 
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affirms that Christian mysticism is Trinitarian or else 
it is nothing.'54 His sannyasic life was centred on 
the Trinity. 


Monchanin was a magnetic personality who could 
radiate God and attract people. People could feel God’s 
presence in him and he led many to God. Although at 
times his bold steps to integrate Christianity with 
Hinduism by living a life of sannyasa in an asram was 
criticized, no one ever dared to doubt the depth of his 
religious life.155 


Monchanin had a brilliant intellect and he was 
astonishingly well-informed and proficient in several 
subjects. He died in Paris after an operation on 
October 10, 1957 and the numerous testimonies and 
reminiscences published at his death bear witness to 
his greatness. An excellent memorial was published in 
India by his companion Swami Abhishiktananda 
under the title “Swami Parama Arubi Anandam”, 
giving a clear account of the eighteen years of his life 
in India, his ideals, some extracts from his writings 
and appreciations of those who knew him. !©8 


Monchanin was one of the pioneers of ecumenism 
first with Christians, Jews and Muslims in France and 
then with the Hindus in India. He was not only a 
scholar and a theologian of exceptional insight, but 
also a very holy man, who sought to encounter 
Hinduism at the deepest level in the sphere of prayer 
and contemplation. }57 


Monchanin contributed considerably to the 
creation of contemplative life in the Church in India. 
L. Raymond says that Monchanin created in India a 
“divine discontent” which compels a reexamination 
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and reassessment of everything in the Church in 
India.!°8 Monchanin’s example of Hindu-Christian 
integration is followed by all those who come after him 
on the line of sannyasa. 


2.5. Henri Le Saux (Swami Abhishiktananda) 


Henri Le Saux was born in France on August 30, 
1910. At the age of nineteen he entered the 
Benedictine order and became a professed monk on 
May 17, 1931 and was ordained a priest four years 
later. After several years of Benedictine life, hearing an 
inner call, he came to India in 1947 and lived with 
Jules Monchanin at Santivanam until the death of the 
latter in 1957.159 Then he moved to the North and 
built a hermitage near the Ganges at Gyansu in the 
Himalayas and lived there for sixteen years until he 
died of a heart attack on December 97, 1973. It was 
during his silent life at Gyansu that he wrote most of 
his books ‘and several articles and developed his 
contemplative theology. 160 


Abhishiktananda visited several Gérams of the 
Hindus and lived in them. Arunachala or 
Tiruvannamalai in Tamil Nadu and Sivananda Asram 
at Rsikesh were very dear to him. Ramana Maharsi, 
the sage of Arunachala had a great influence on 
Abishiktananda and Arunachala was really his 
Spiritual birthplace because it was during his life in 
the caves of Arunachala that he awakened to 
the mystery of non-duality within the ‘cave of his © 
own heart’, 161 | 
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Swami Abhishiktananda had a deep contemp- 
lative experience and he has a profound message on 
contemplation. He realized that advaitic experience 
and fidelity to Christ could co-exist. According to him 
the advaitic experience could be an incomparable help 
to penetrate into the mystery of the Trinity. Advaitic 
experience for him is a pure experience of God who is 
beyond all name and form. !© 


Abhishiktananda saw India as “the land of 
contemplation” and said that India’s gift to the world 
is a contemplative message.!® He also said that 
Hinduism presents to Christianity an undeniable 
challenge on the spiritual level, on the level of 
interiority. It reminds the Christians to deepen their 
interior life and to give contemplation its necessary 
primacy in the life of the Church.! He affirms that 
real dialogue between Hinduism and Christianity can 
take place only at the level of contemplation. Only 
through contemplation we can fathom the depths of 
India’s spiritual soul.!6> Indian contemplation and 
Indian spirituality cannot be understood without 
reference to Indian sannyasa. Hence he desired to 
integrate Indian sannyasa into Christian monasticism 
and thus to begin a dialogue with Hinduism at the 
deepest level. He lived sannyasa in a totally radical 
way and was longing for the emergence of an 
authentic Christian sanryasa in India. His sannyasic 
life and message are of great importance to the 
Church in India and to the world at large. 


In 1957, at the request of the archbishop of 
Nagpur Abhishiktananda prepared and presented to 
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him a memorandum on Christian sannyasins in 
which he clearly formulates the reasons for 
establishing Christian sannydsa. He says that the 
Church received a mission to extend to the ends of the 
earth and to bring everything to the Father through 
Christ. To achieve this end, just as the Church 
integrated the values of the Greco-Roman world, it 
has to integrate the religious values of India and 
especially sannyasa. Christian sannydsa in the 
Church in India must be the Starting point of a 
comprehensive and uncompromising adaptation. 166 


Abhishiktananda asserts that a Christian 
sannyasin who would devote himself to be a witness to 
the Absolute can effectively spread the message of the 
Gospel. A widely spread Christian sannyasa would 
prove to the Hindus that the Church is primarily a 
Spiritual reality and that her selfless social service 
through various organizations and institutions 
is subservient to her _ essential function 
of contemplation. 167 


Christian sannydsa in India must be in close 
communion and proper continuity with Christian 
monasticism and Indian sannyasa. Describing the life 
of Christian sannydsins, Abhishiktananda says, 


A Christian sannyasi ought to be totally Indian, in 
and out, in his social and in his private life, in 
poverty and abstinence, lodging and dress and 
manner of praying.... Christian Sannyasis will 
conform with simplicity and humility to what is 
more common in the environment.... Further, 
they will, like their Hindu brethren, heartily don 
the geruva garb of the holy life, the sign of their 
perpetual dedication. They will part with the 
comforts of the so-called modern Civilization, 
abstain from animal food, live in Strict actual 
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poverty in their hermitages, ready if called to it to 
go roaming, along the roads without money, 
begging their food, and taking as it were a vow of 
complete insecurity and total surrender to Divine 
Providence. But above anything else, a Christian 
sannyasi shall be a contemplative. 168 


Abhishiktananda envisages three types of 
Christian sannyasins. The first is the purely 
contemplative, who may live alone as hermits in 
solitude or as cenobites in small asrams, preferably in 
the sacred places of India. The contemplative 
character of sannyasa is always supreme. The sann- 
yasin first contemplates. One becomes a sannydsin 
solely to seek the Supreme Reality. He may share with 
others the fruits of his contemplation. Hence 
Abhishiktananda speaks of the second type of sann- 
yasins as the Preachers. There will be no clear-cut 
division between the contemplatives and_ the 
preachers because the contemplatives may feel the 
call to serve the needy and the preachers always need 
solitude and silence. The preachers may go about like 
the Hindu sadhus sharing with the people their 
Spiritual experiences and teaching them the way to 
the ‘cave of the heart’. Their preaching will be similar 
to that of Jesus in Galilee and John the Baptist in the 
Jordan calling the people for conversion of heart and 
not like that of Peter and other apostles calling 
the people for conversion of faith. The third type is 
the wandering sannyasins, going from place to place 
in utter poverty, trusting in the providence of God, 
living on alms and calling all to share in their 
radiating bliss. 169 


Abhishiktananda says that Christian sannydsins 


must be connected with a central asram where they 
receive a thorough formation, intellectual, ascetic and 
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contemplative and where they return now and 
then for recollection and_ spiritual renewal 
and for exchanging their experiences.!70 In 
the book ‘A Benedictine Ashram’ co-authored by 
Abhishiktananda and Parama Arubi Anandam it 
is said, 

Even if men are called either to complete solitude 

or to complete sannyasa, whether it be for life or 

only for a limited period, a long initial conventual 
formation in an asram will be for them the best 
and necessary safeguard against the trials of the 
devil and the delusions and fancies of their own 

imaginations and sentiments. !71 

The sannyasins are not supposed to 
be a super class of people within the society. Their 
Saffron robes are not to mark them off as special 
people in the society. They are above the society and 
Abhishiktananda insists on the transcendent 
character of sannydsa and says, 

Sannyasa should not be regarded as the fourth 
asrama or state of life, which follows after the 
three stages of being a student (brahmacari), a 
householder (grhastha) and living in retirement in 
the forest (vanaprastha): rather it is atyasrama, 
beyond (ati-) every state of life. It belongs to no 
category whatever, and cannot be undertaken 
along with anything else. It is totally 
transcendent, as God himself transcends all, 
being apart from all, beyond all, and yet 
immanent in all without any duality.172 _ 

While stressing the transcendent character of 
sannyasa Abhishiktananda also says that a sann- 
yasin is a supremely free person. Call to sannyasa is 
not only a call to contemplation and renunciation but 
basically it is a call to utter freedom of the Spirit.!73 
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A sannyasin is free even from ethical and religious 
duties.!“4 He is also supremely free from desires. He 
has no desire for the passing things of this world 
because he wants to possess that which does not pass 
away. His only desire is the desire for God, for 
communion with ithe One-without-a-second.!75 
Nothing else attracts him. It does not mean that he 
despises the things of this world. Rather he 
appreciates them better than others by penetrating 
into the ultimate depth of things.!”© His lack of 
interest in the affairs of the world does not mean that 
he is a self-centred egotist. He will show to the earnest 
seekers the way to the ‘cave of the heart’. The sann- 
yasins who seem to be disinterested in the affairs of 
the world are the very ones who uphold the world.!77 
A sannyasin is essentially acosmic. He has no 
commitment to the world. The only thing required of 
him is to be, to be a witness to the Absolute.!78 His life 
is a matter of being and not of doing. 

Nothing external can serve as a sign of a 
sannyasin. A sannyasin himself is a sign of that which 
is beyond all signs in this world of signs.!”9 A sann- 
yasin is “the sign of divine Presence, a witness to the 
mystery which is beyond all signs, a reminder to every 
man of the inner mystery of his own true self’.!8° The 
world of signs needs him to be the bridge between the 
two worlds. They are a reminder of transcendence in 
the midst of the transient world. Although sannyasins 
will be fewer in the future, Abhishiktananda asserts 
that they will always remain in this world as a 
“powerful leaven working for the transformation and 
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Spiritual progress of mankind”.!8! Society will not fail 
to take care of them despite the changes occurring in 
the world. | 


A sannyasin must surrender himself to the divine 
Providence and his surrender is the most complete 
that we can conceive of. He gives up everything and 
depends entirely on God. It is God’s business to take 
care of him. He relies on God alone and God never fails 
him.'* His renunciation is total and genuine only 
when the renouncer himself is included in the 
renunciation.'®° He has to renounce the very desire 
for renunciation. 


Although Abhishiktananda insists so much on 
contemplation in the life of a sannyasin, he does not 
see any contradiction when some sannyadsins actively 
involve in social service. He says that in the changing 
circumstances of the society, it can be understood and 
accepted because most of the sannydsins of today are 
young people and the acosmic life of silence and 
solitude and non-action is beyond their capacity. 
Hence it is better to direct their energies into selfless 
Social service which is renunciation in action. 184 
A sannyasin is so full of God that he finds the 
presence of God in everything in the universe and 
everywhere. He serves his neighbour because service 
of neighbour is service of God himself, 185 


Abhishiktananda was longing for the emergence 
of Indo-Christian sannyasa which would assimilate al] 
that is best in Indian sannydsa and Christian 
monasticism and harmonize both without leaning on 
either. According to him the Christian sannyasins 
must dedicate themselves to the contemplation of 
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the Triune God, Sat-Cit-Ananda, just as the Hindu 
sannyasins dedicate themselves to the contemplation 
of the Absolute. 18 


Abhishiktananda realized that a life totally 
dedicated to contemplation is what is needed in the 
Church in India. He insisted on the need of 
contemplative prayer for all and a “pilot seminary” to 
train priests who would develop an Indian Christian 
contemplative life.18” He contributed greatly to the 
renewal of the Church in India. Abhishiktananda is of 
the opinion that all priests and religious must adopt - 
and live the values of sannyasa. He also insists that 
all priests must be gurus who would lead the disciples 
to the inner meaning of the Scriptures and to God- 
realization.!°° Only a deep life of contemplation and 
prayer can make the presence of a priest significant 
and his ministry fruitful. 189 

To live a contemplative life or to be in constant 
prayer is to live in the actual presence of God. For a 
Christian to live in the presence of God is a birthright 
and it should be as natural as to breathe the air 
that surrounds him. Being in divine presence is 
more essential than the air we breathe.!99 Thus 
Abhishiktananda advocates contemplative life or a life 
of constant communion with God, not only to 
sannyasins, priests and religious, but to all Christians 
and to all people. 


For Abhishiktananda sannydsa is an inner 
experience. The call to sannyasa usually comes from 
an inner awakening. Abhishiktananda heard the call 
to sannyasic life and his dedication to sannydsa was 
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total and radical. His life and message continue to 
exert their influence on the Church in India and th 
world. at large. | 


2.6. Swami Bede Griffiths (Dayananda) 


Swami Bede Griffiths is a Benedictine monk who 
came to India in 1955 with the view of establishing a 
form of contemplative life by integrating Indian 
-sannyasa with Christian monastic life and to witness 
the marriage of East and West. He is now a living 
Indian Christian sannyasin and he considers sann- 
yasa as the pre-eminent way to mystical union with 
the Ultimate Reality and the meeting point of 
Hinduism and Christianity. Since the third chapter is 
going to be a study in depth about Christian sannydsa 
as envisioned and experienced by Swami Bede, I will 
limit myself in this section to a brief sketch of his life, 
work and writings. | 


Swami Bede was born on December 17, 1906 in 
Walton-on-Thames and was brought up in the 
Church of England. He was the youngest of four 
children. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital or the 
so-called “Blue-Coat” school. He had great interest in 
books and he began to read the works of great men 
from his early days.19! 


Swami Bede has always been a great lover of 
nature. During his school days he used to enjoy 
walking in the woods and on the hills and the solitude 
and silence of the woods and the hills made him feel 
the presence of a mysterious Power, !92 He narrates in 
his autobiography an event that took place during his 
last term at school. One day as he went out for an 
evening walk, he heard the birds singing and he felt as 
though he heard them singing for the first time in his 


191. B. Griffiths, The Golden String: An Autobiography (Collins, 
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life! He saw the sun setting and he experienced the 
beauty of nature. He experienced an overwhelming 
emotion in the presence of nature which revealed to 
him the presence of a Power, the presence of an 
unfathomable mystery and this experience became 
the basis of his search for self-realization. 193 


Swami Bede began his studies in Magdalen 
College at Oxford in October 1925. There he had for 
his tutor C. S. Lewis who also had a romance for 
nature like him. During his college life, Christianity 
had no impact on Swami Bede and he had no religion 
but love and devotion to nature. It was years later that 
he discovered that the presence of the mysterious 
Power that he experienced in nature that day is one 
and the same God who is preached in Christianity. 194 


In college Swami Bede met two good friends, 
Hugh Waterman and Martyn Skinner and they all 
shared the same view that modern society is ugly 
because it has lost the sense of the sacred. Hence they 
decided to leave the ugliness of the modern and 
industrialized society and to live in harmony with 
nature. They had an excellent experiment in common 
life in the countryside.!95 Later on when they parted 
with him, encouraged by C. S. Lewis, Swami Bede 
began to read philosophy. While reading philosophy 
he kept up a constant correspondence with 
CG, S. Lewis and it was through him that he was 
brought back to Christianity gradually. 196 


Then Swami Bede began to read the Bhagavad 
Gita, the teachings of the Buddha and Lao Tzu and 
they had an immense influence on his later life.197 He 
also began to read more about Christianity and he felt 
a constant renewal of spiritual power and a deep 
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longing for prayer. He spent many hours every day in 
prayer and experienced the power and presence of 
God in prayer. His discontent with the world turned 
away and now a discontent with himself began to grow 
in him. He felt the need of returning to the Centre. 198 
He began to feel the presence of God in everything he 
Saw and heard and an unseen Power acting within 
him.'99 He gradually broke with the ties of material 
world, renounced his reason and will and surrendered 
himself to this unseen Power. Once he surrendered 
himself, that Power took over the direction of his life 
and he was led to go to the Catholic Church. By going 
to the Catholic Church he knew that he would give 
great pain to his dearly beloved mother because she 
had once said that nothing would give her greater pain 
than that anyone she loved should become a Roman 
Catholic.2°° But the call of the Spirit was too strong to 
hold him back that he formally entered the Catholic 
Church on Christmas Eve, 1931.20! | 


After he was led to the Catholic Church, in 
less than a month he began his monastic life at 
Prinknash Abbey.2°2 He was clothed as a novice on 
December 20, 1933 and he made his simple 
profession on December 21, 1934 and began to study 
philosophy in preparation for priesthood. Then he 
made his solemn profession on December PARES Be 897 
and studied theology.2°3 He was ordained a priest on 
March 9, 1940,204 


As a priest and monk he earnestly desired to 
relate Christianity to Eastern religions and under the 
influence of some of his friends and the writings of 
Christopher Dawson, he began a serious and 
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systematic study of Indian and Chinese religious 
traditions. He was deeply convinced that if Christian 
religion was ever to penetrate deeply into the East it 
must be interpreted in Eastern categories which 
would be intelligible to the Eastern mind.205 


Swami Bede remained at Prinknash Abbey until 
1947 and then he became Prior of St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Farnborough and in 1951 he was sent as Novice 
Master of Pluscarden Priory, Elgin. In 1955 at the 
request of Dom Benedict Alapatt, an Indian 
Benedictine monk, to help found a Benedictine 
monastery, he came to India and lived in a monastery 
in Bangalore for two years. As the intended foundation 
was impossible to make, he moved to Kerala and 
together with Francis Mahieu, a Belgian Cistercian 
monk, founded an asram at KuriSumala in March 
1958. They lived a life of utter simplicity incorporating 
Indian sannyasa into Christian monastic life.206 
Then in 1968 when Swami Abhishiktananda departed 
for his hermitage in the Himalayas, Swami Bede left 
Kurisumala for good and came to Saccidananda 
asSram or Santivanam (Forest of Peace) in Tamil Nadu 
and he lives there to this day.2°7 Ever since his arrival 
in Santivanam he has been the guru there and 
the guide and source of inspiration to the pilgrims 
of peace. 


Swami Bede is the most contemporary and the 
only luminous star among the luminaries of Indian 
Christian sannyasa. During his many years of sann- 
yasic life in India, he has dedicated himself to the 
study of Sanskrit language and the sacred texts of the 
East and that has strengthened his conviction that 
Western consciousness has to encounter Eastern 
interiority for the fall realization of the Reality. He 
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firmly believes that East and West have to be married, 
that everything has to return to its Source, the Spirit. 
He has disseminated his deep convictions through his 
lectures in India, Europe, America and Australia and 
through his writings. He has published so far seven 
books and over a hundred articles. The following are 
his books: 


The Golden String: An Autobiography2°® is an 
account of the journey of his life that led him to live as 
an Indian Christian sannyasin. Christ in India: Essays 
Towards a Hindu-Christian Dialogue2°9 begins with 
how he began his sannyasic life in India and 
continues giving significant suggestions for the 
emergénce of a non-violent society and for the meeting 
of East and West. Vedanta and Christian Faith2!° is 
his attempt to relate and to bring into a synthesis the 
Eastern and Western religious and Spiritual 
traditions. Return to the Centre?!) is his attempt to 
Show that everything has to return to its Source, the 
One without a second. The Marriage of East and West, 
A Sequel to the Golden String.?!2 In this he attempts at 
an encounter of Judeo-Christian and Hindu religious 
traditions for the full realization of the Reality. Return 
to the Centre and The Marriage of East and West are 
Classics, profound books bringing a_ prophetic 
message to the whole Church and to the entire world. 
The Cosmic Revelation: The Hindu Way to God2}3 is a 
reworking of a series of his lectures and it is a fine 
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introduction to Hindu and Christian Revelation. River 
of Compassion?!4 is his commentary and his Christian 
interpretation of the Bhagavad Gita on which he bases 
his vision and experience of sannyasic life. In this he 
makes the Bhagavad Gita a very practical guide to 
everyone on the path of spiritual life. His latest book is 
titled A New Vision of Reality: Western Science, 
Eastern Mysticism and Christian Faith and it will 
appear at a later date. 


Besides being a great scholar and sannyasin, 
Swami Bede has also created a community of sann- 
yasins and sadhakas or aspirants at Santivanam. The 
Community of Santivanam is affiliated to the Order of 
Camaldoli in Italy. Besides Swami Bede, there are two 
solemnly professed sannyasins and_ six simply 
professed sadhakas at Santivanam. There are also 
some novices aspiring to become sannyasins. They 
engage themselves in meditation and contemplation 
and create an atmosphere which is conducive to those 
who come there, to find the true meaning and 
significance of their lives. Since there are some 
solemnly and simply professed sannyasins and 
sadhakas at Santivanam, one can _ say that 
Santivanam has a sure hope for survival even after 
Swami Bede reaches samadhi. 
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CHAPTER III 
SANNYASA AS ENVISIONED AND 
EXPERIENCED BY SWAMI 
BEDE GRIFFITHS 


1. INITIAL EXPERIENCE OF INDIAN 
CHRISTIAN SANNYASA 
IN KURISUMALA 


Swami Bede Griffiths came to India in 1955. He 
was convinced that the people in the West were living 
from one half of the soul, from the conscious and 
rational level and that they need to discover the other 
half, the unconscious and intuitive dimension. He 
believed that harmony and balance could be achieved 
only through a fertile fusion of the masculine mind of 
the West with the feminine mind of the East. In his life 
itself he desired to experience the Marriage of these 
two dimensions of human existence, the rational and 
intuitive, the conscious and unconscious, the 
masculine and feminine. He desired to discover the 
other half of his soul and to find the way to the 
Marriage of East and West.! He thought that 
sannyasic life would be the best way to do this and it 
was to live the life of Indian Christian sannyasa that 
he came over to India. He Says, “It was not merely the 
desire for new ideas which drew me to India, but the 
desire for a new way of life.”2 


1. B. Griffiths, The Marriage of East and West, A Sequel 
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When Swami Bede came to India he began his life 
in a Benedictine monastery in Bangalore. He con- 
sidered his life in that monastery as a life of great 
simplicity and a model of poverty. But soon through 
his acquaintance with the people of the area. he 
realized that the standard of poverty and simplicity in 
India was far beyond anything that he had imagined. 
He realized that his life of simplicity there was a life of 
luxury.* Then with the view of living a life of utter 
simplicity as an Indian Christian sannyasin and of 
crealing a contemplative community by incorporating 
the values of Indian sannyasa into Christian monas- 
ticism, he moved to the ‘Mountain of the Cross’ or 
Kurisumala in Kerala in 1958. 


Kurisumala is situated about 3,500 feet above the 
sea level looking northward over the hills of Anamudi, 


the highest peak of South India (9,000 feet). Some . 


Christians erected a cross on this hill in the last 
century and a priest who had a great devotion to 
St. Benedict buried two medals of St. Benedict under 
this cross and this hill was dedicated to St. Thomas, 
the Apostle of India and to St. Benedict and it became 
a place of pilgrimage. One of the Syrian Christians of 
Kerala made a substantial offer of land, one hundred 
acres, for an asramon this pilgrimage centre. The area 
was surrounded by hills on all sides and it was an 
excellent setting for an asram. Swami Bede, together 
with Francis Mahieu, a Belgian Cistercian who came 
to India with the view of revealing the contemplative 
dimension of the Catholic Church to India, founded 
an asram on this hill and it was called ‘Kurigsumala 
Asram’.4 It was only after their arrival that they came 
to know about the dedication of the place to St. 
Benedict and of the burial of the medals of 
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St. Benedict under the cross and it was as though 
St. Benedict had already taken possession of the place 
and prepared it for their coming. 


Kurisumala aSram is a monastery of the West 
Syrian rite under the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Tiruvalla. In KuriSumala they follow the rule of 
St. Benedict with a strict Cistercian observance, 
incorporating the Eastern traditions of prayer and 
monastic life. About the aim of establishing this 
asram Swami Bede writes, , 


It was our desire to enter into this tradition of 
Indian sannyasa and to establish a Christian 
ashram, in which the life of prayer and asceticism 
could be followed along Christian lines, yet 
keeping always in touch with the traditions 
of India.§ 

Life in KuriSumala is austere and about the style 

of life there Swami Bede writes. 


We follow the traditions of Hindu Sannyasis by 
wearing the ‘kavi’ habit, kavi being the sacred. 
colour in India, by going barefoot, sitting on the 
floor, eating with our hands and sleeping on 
mats. These are all traditional customs not only 
of sannyasis but of normal life in ancient India; so 
also is the custom of doing without practically 
any furniture. The food is according to Hindu 
custom strictly vegetarian, consisting of rice and 
vegetables and fruits, with milk and ghee, or 
purified butter. All this not only keeps us in touch 
with Hindu tradition but also helps us not to be 
too far removed from the poverty of the ordinary 
Indian villager. This external poverty is 


- 
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considered to be an essential mark of ‘holiness’ in 
India and there is no doubt that it makes a deep 
impression on a Hindu.’ 


Work has a real place in the life of the asramites 
in KuriSumala. The asramites believe that an asram 
should strive to be self-supporting. They have a dairy 
farm. Working in close co-operation with the 
government, it has become a centre which has 
influenced the development of the whole area and has 
helped to raise the standard of life of the people.® Thus 
the asram is coming closer to the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages in Europe. Without becoming too much 
involved in external activities, the asramites enter 
fully into the life of the people around them. They help 
their needy neighbours not only with immediate aid, 
but to be self-reliant. They have also built several 
houses for the poor. There is a real sensitivity to the 
needs of the poor people around them.? 


Although they are engaged in manual work and 
social service, their whole life has a deeply contemp- 
lative character. By prayer and contemplation they 
enter ever more deeply into the experience of God, into 
communion with the Triune God in the depths of the 
soul. Through their intimate union with Christ they 
experience communion with the Triune God, and 
through their selfless service to the needy neighbours, 
they experience communion with the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


All these attract the attention of the people and 
right from the beginning this asram has attracted 
many people from all over India and abroad. Christian 
and non-Christian seekers alike come here and find 
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solace and peace through prayer and meditation. The 
asram also serves as a Sanctuary of spiritual renewal 
for many priests, religious men and women and also 
to lay people. Families come here to experience peace 
and quiet and rediscover life and each other.!° It has 
also attracted several local vocations to sannyasic life. 


Swami Bede lived in Kurigumala for ten years and 
during these years he lived a life of sannydsa with the 
greatest simplicity and dedicated himself to the study 
of Indian religions and culture. Enriched by this 
experience of sannyasic life he moved from the 
‘Mountain of the Cross’ or Kurig$umala in Kerala to the 
Forest of Peace’ or Santivanam in Trichy in Tamil 
Nadu in 1968. 


2. SANNYASIC LIFE IN SANTIVANAM 


Abbé Jules Monchanin and Dom Henri Le Saux 
together founded an asram on the banks of the river 
Kavery in the district of Tiruchirapally or Trichy in 
Tamil Nadu in 1950. They dedicated this Géram to the 
adoration of the Trinity and called it ‘Saccidananda 
Asram’. This Gsram was set in the midst of mango 
trees, coconut groves and palmyra palms and it came 
to be known as ‘Santivanam’ or ‘Forest of Peace’.!! The 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity, silence and 
solitude bear witness to its name. 


Both Monchanin and Le Saux took new names as 
Swami Parama Arubi Anandam and Swami Abhishikt- 
ananda respectively. They were very learned and well 
versed in Hindu religion and they were convinced that 
contemplation was the ultimate ground on which 
Hindu-Christian encounter could take place. Hence 
they desired to establish a contemplative life in 
Santivanam which would correspond with the most 
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profound aspirations of the Indian soul and thus lead 
India to the fulfilment of its quest for the experience of 
God by showing that it could be found in Christ.!2 
They tried to enter into the Hindu experience of God 
and attempted to relate it to Chinistad experience of 
God. Swami Bede says, 


This was, in fact, the focus of all their endeavour: 
how to relate the Hindu experience of God, or the 
Absolute as “without duality” with the Christian 
doctrine of Creation, Trinity and Incarnation. 
Thus one can say that the ashram was centred on 
this quest for the understanding of God in the 
light of the Hindu experience of God as “one 
without a second” and the Christian experience of 
God as a Trinity of Persons, and of the world as 
really distinct from God.!$ | 
Somehow, Santivanam met with little success 
and did not attract the attention of people. Some 
foreigners found their way to this asram. Monchanin 
- died rather suddenly and Abhishiktananda began a 
wandering life. Finally in 1968 when Abhishiktananda 
departed for his hermitage in the Himalayas, Swami 
Bede left Kurisumala with two other sannyasins and 
came over to Santivanam and he is here to this day. 
Here they began to live their sannyasic life in a more 
radical way than ever before by entering more deeply 
into the contemplative tradition of India. They wore 
the saffron robe of the sannyasins, went about 
without sandals, sat and slept on the floor, ate 
vegetarian food with their hands. They worshipped in 
a little chapel built by the Founders in the typically 
Indian style and made use of English, Sanskrit and 
the local language Tamil in the liturgy. They lived in 
small thatched huts and met together three times a 
day for an informal prayer in which there were 
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readings from the Scriptures of different religions. !4 
Besides being a centre of contemplative life, . 
Santivanam has also become a centre of inter. 
religious dialogue and inculturation. 


Santivanam is the first attempt in India with 
ecclesiastical approval to establish a form of monastic 
life following the principles and customs of Hindu 
asrams and adapting Christian monastic life to the 
_tradition of Hindu sannyasa. From the very beginning 
Santivanam attempted to integrate the values of 
Indian sannyasa with the tradition of Christian 


monasticism. Swami Bede says, 


The aim of the ashram from the first was to 
esiablish a form of contemplative life based alike 
on the traditions of Christian monasticism and 
Hindu “sannyasa”. Hinduism has a tradition of 
“sannyasa” or renunciation of the world in order 
to seek for God, or in Hindu termis for ‘liberation’ 
which goes back to many centuries before the 
birth of Christ, and continues to the present 
day. It is the purpose of our life at Shantivanam 
to unite ourselves with this tradition as Christian _ 
“sannyasis”,15 
In Santivanam, Swami Bede lives as a typical 
Indian sannyasin, immersing himself in the study of 
Indian thought and attempting to relate it to Christian 
Theology. He has contributed considerably to the 
development of Indian Christian Theology, inter- 
religious dialogue and contemplative life in the 
Church in India. 


Swami Bede has been the guru of Saccidananda 
Asram from the time of his arrival here. He radiates 
peace and joy and attracts Many people to the asram. 
Many foreigners find their way to this asram and a 
g00d number of Indians also come here. All the 
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pilgrims of peace who come to the ‘Forest of Peace’ and 
encounter Swami Dayananda — Joy of Compassion — 
(Swami Bede Griffiths), return with Peace and Joy. He 
welcomes everyone to the asramand M. O'Toole says, 


Though he has many demands on his time he 
makes every effort to take personal interest in 
those who come to the ashram. In fact it could be 
said that it is Dom Bede rather than the ashram 
itself that attracts so many people. !® 


Santivanam has grown considerably during the 
past few years. The secret of its growth lies in the life 
of renunciation and holiness of its guru, Swami Bede. 
He has consciously lived the life of sannyasa with 
great determination all these years. He is a very holy 
man and he is immensely human. When I met him for 
the first time in Santivanam and sat at his feet to 
listen to him, I experienced the presence of God in 
him. His holiness is visible in his wonderful 
compassion and kindness. After visiting Santivanam 
and Swami Bede, M. B. Pennington writes, 


I am deeply impressed by Santivanam. There is a 
deep Christian contemplative life here with all the 
essential features of such a life, yet fully 
integrated and clothed — or, more deeply, 
transformed — by the ancient and rich traditions 
of India. Father Bede is a true spiritual father and 
guru. His daily talks on the Vedas, as well as his 
homilies at the Eucharist and Vespers, throw 
shafis of penetrating light into the Christian 
mysteries and their meaning in our everyday 
lives. His gracious dignity and warm good humor 
color the whole of the ashram with a welcoming 
glow that inviles one not only to enter the “Forest 
of Peace” but to enter the deeper mysteries 
of.God.!7 
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Swami Bede Griffiths is well known all over the 
world now. His life and wrilings are of paramount 
importance to the present day society which is in a 
predicamental situation. Although India gives the 
highest honour to sannydsins who live 4a 
contemplative life, Swami Bede is criticized by 
conservalive Christians and fanatic Hindus, who, in 
their ignorance, fail to understand the relevance of 
his life and message to India and to the world today. In 
the midst of severe criticisms, he remains serene and 
calm. He enjoys Peace in the ‘Forest of Peace’ 
and radiates it on his face. He radiates Joy 
and Compassion and that is what his sannyasic 
name ‘Dayananda’ signifies. He is a true Indian 
Christian sannyasin. 


3. SANNYASIC THEOLOGY OF SWAMI 
BEDE GRIFFITHS 


The sannyasic theology of Swami Bede emerges 
from his readings, reflections, meditations and above 
all from his ascetical life of utter renunciation and 
mystical experience of the Ultimate Reality. It is only 
after experiencing the divine in the depth of his being 
that he begins to verbalize his experience in his 
lectures and writings. Experience of the divine is the 
core of his sannyasic life and theology. 


Swami Bede has not yet written very much on 
sannyasa directly. But the theme of sannyasa is 
found in all his books and in most of his articles. He 
considers the sannyasic life as the life of search for the 
experience of the Ultimate Reality, and he develops his 
theology which sees sannyasa as a means to 
experience the Ultimate Reality. 


Swami Bede is a sannyasin engaged in space 
exploration! In this technological age when the 
Scientists are engaged in exploring the outer space, 
Swami Bede is engaged in exploring the inner space, 
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the space within his own heart. He is convinced that 
exploring the space within the “cave of the heart” is 
the primary function of a sannyasin. He feels that 
modern man who is exploring the outer space must 
also learn to turn inwards and explore the inner space 
within his heart. He can find his real self only by 
returning to his centre. 


Although Swami Bede is a sannyasin living ina 
forest — Forest of Peace — he is in constant contact 
with the world and very much in touch with the 
developments of science and technology. His interests 
are varied. He has great interest in poetry, philosophy, 
comparative religion and ancient cultures. He 
envisions a new age, a new civilization which would be 
born from the fertile fusion of the rational science of 
the modern world with the ancient mystical traditions 
of East and West, an age in which spiritual values will 
have primacy over all other values. In this vision of 
new age, new culture, new civilization, I consider him 
as a prophet of the modern world whose life and 
message are. of paramount importance to the 
universal Church and to the entire world. 


3.1. Ancient Man’s Experience of the 
Ultimate Reality 


The Ultimate Reality is beyond the grasp of man’s 
senses and reason. It is to be experienced in life. 
Ancient man experienced the Reality in its totality as 
an integrated whole. According to him there are three 
‘worlds’ — the physical, the psychic and the spiritual 
— and all these are interdependent as an integrated 
whole. Man himself is seen as a world in miniature, a 
microcosm of the macrocosm. His physical body 
obeying the laws of matter is dependent on the soul 
with its psychic powers and this in turn is dependent 
on the Spirit by which man is related to the Source of 
his being. This creative synthesis, this marvellous 
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integration gave a harmonious unity in which each 
man was related to nature, to his fellow-men and to 
the divine in a wonderful way. 18 


The ancient man was in harmony with God, with 
fellow-men, with nature and with his own innermost 
being. There was unity. Everything was seen as 
interpenetrated in a cosmic whole. This primordial 
harmony and cosmic unity comes from the view that 
everything is an explication of the One Ultimate 
Reality. Reality is One and it is experienced and 
expressed in many ways.!9 This One Reality is 
expressed as Brahman in Hinduism, Tao in Taoism, 
Dharmakaya in Buddhism, Allah in Islam, Yahweh in 
Judaism, God in Christianity. These are names for 
what cannot be named, symbols pointing to the 
Ultimate Reality which is beyond all articulation and 
categorization. The Ultimate Reality escapes all 
explanations. It is to be experienced in the depth of - 

one’s being. 


The One Reality desired to become Many and it 
became the Source of everything. It is beneath and 
beyond all multiplicity.29 Thus ancient man 
experienced the Reality as One and Many 
simultaneously. Reality is One and Many, that is, One 
in Many and Many in One at the same time. Since 
ancient man perceived that the One Reality pervades 
everything in the universe, he considered everything 
aS sacred, as charged with the being of God, as 
impregnated with the divinity.21 He sees everything as 
a manifestation of the divine, as a symbol of the 
divine. He has a sense of the sacred and 
Sacramentality of everything. It is not pantheism as 
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some people would say. It could be called 
‘panentheism’, that is, God is in everything, but 
nothing is God.?2 

Ancient man was in constant contact with the 
divine Mystery and he was always aware of its 
presence in his soul as the source of his being, life and 
knowledge. Swami Bede feels that ancient man was 
God-oriented and says, 


It is a surprise to most people to discover how 
primitive man is continually preoccupied with the 
“other world”. Far from being like an animal 
obsessed with the needs of the body, his life is 
controlled from the beginning to the end by the 
powers, the gods or spirits, both good and evil, of 
the other world. The myths by which the 
mysteries of the other world are revealed and the 
rituals by which they are enacted so that the 
people may participate in them, dominate all his 
life and thought.28 | 
Ancient man experienced the Reality in the 
depths of his being through imagination and intuition 
and expressed this experience not in rational concepts 
and categories, but in myths, symbols, images, 
rituals, sacrifice, dance, poetry and painting.?+ 


3.1.1. Intuition as Means to Experience the Reality 


The Supreme Reality manifests itself in the whole 
creation and makes itself known in man. Man knows 
the Supreme Reality first in his imagination. The 
expression of thought of ancient man is steeped in 
emotion and imagination.?° Imagination goes beyond 
the sphere of the senses and emotions and it is here 
that the intuitive power of the mind emerges. 
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Ancient man experienced the Reality through his 
imagination and intuitive power in a unified and 
mystical way. Intuitive knowledge is not an emotional 
experience, but a real knowledge or consciousness. It 
is emotional experience reflected in the passive 
intellect. The passive intellect is the intellect united 
with feelings and emotions. This ‘feeling intellect’ is 
the source of intuitive wisdom.26 In _ intuitive 
experience, thoughts and feelings are fused together 
and then there is an experience of the self. 


Intuition exists at every level of our being. There 
is physical or biological intuition and then emotional 
or affective intuition and beyond these there is 
imaginative intuition and it is here that the intuitive 
power of the mind is most clearly manifest.27 Intuitive 
wisdom involves the whole person and about intuition 
Swami Bede says, 


It is an integral knowledge embracing the whole 
man, starting from the ‘blood’, the physical being, 
passing through the heart, the seat of the 
affections, the psychic being, and finally reaching 
the ‘purer mind’, not the reason but the intellect, 
the intuitive mind.28 
The active intellect abstracts rational concepts 
from our sense experience and develops scientific 
theories. But the passive intellect receives the 
impressions of the experience of the body, senses, 
feelings and imagination before the intellect begins to 
act and this is the source of intuition.29 Intuition is a 
mode of knowledge or consciousness derived from the 
mind's reflection on itself. This self-reflection or self- 
awareness is beneath the threshold of consciousness. 
It is beneath the sunlit surface of the mind. It is in the 
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moonlit area of the ‘spiritual unconscious’ or 
‘subliminal’.%° This is where one is present to oneself. 
where one realizes one’s self. 


Intuition is a mode of consciousness which brings 
absolute certainty because there is no distinction 
between the knower and the known in it. It is the 
perfect knowledge since it brings about the 
identification of the subject and the object.3! This 
knowledge or consciousness cannot be produced. It 
has to be allowed to happen. It is unveiled rather than 
acquired. Some people think that knowledge consists 
in abstract thought and an illiterate person is 
ignorant. It is quite untrue because many illiterate 
people possess a wisdom which is beyond the reach of 
_ the rational scholars. For example, Ramakrsna who 
was an illiterate man, spoke always from the depths of 
his intuitive wisdom and illumined even great 
scholars.“ Ramana Maharsi is another great 
example. | 

One may question the possibility and validity of 
intuitive knowledge in ancient man. It is an experience 
which transcends all images and concepts and it 
cannot properly be communicated in words. The 
Eastern sages who speak of this knowledge are men 
who have experienced it. Before man began to derive 
knowledge by using reason and logic, his knowledge 
was through intuitive experience. This experience has 
been the object of the spiritual quest of millions of 
men and women for several centuries. It has borne 
fruit in a tradition of art, poetry, religion, and morality 
of profound character and that itself is an evidence in 
its favour.33 

The energy that is present in matter goes through 
various stages and becomes life, consciousness and 
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finally it becomes conscious of that Being which is the 
source of matter, life and consciousness. This self- 
consciousness or self-awareness is intuition and it 
was present in a hidden manner in every being from 
the beginning. Mystical experience is only the 
flowering of that hidden intuition.34 Thus intuition 
was the means of ancient man’s experience of 
the Reality. 


3.1.2. Myth as Symbolic Expression of the 
Experience of Reality 


Ancient man was illumined, enlightened and 
guided by imagination and intuitive wisdom and he 
did not rationalize or conceptualize his experience of 
Reality. Since his experience was beyond words and 
thoughts, he expressed it in symbolic and poetic 
language using myth as medium. 


Man gets experiential knowledge not by using 
analytical reason, but by using the language of myth 
and poetry which engages his imagination, senses, 
feelings, will and reason. Myths engage all the powers 
of a person and they come nearest to the truth. All 
Scriptures of the world, the Bible, the Vedas, the 
Koran, were all written in poetic and mythical 
language which symbolically expresses the Reality.3® 
Of all men, the poet is the nearest of kin to the mystic. 
Both are in constant contact with the Transcendent 
Mystery. Like the mystic, the poet also does not 
rationalize and Swami Bede says, 

Poetry and mysticism both derive from a common 

source, the ground or depth of the soul, where 

the Mystery of Being is experienced. But the poet 
is always driven to ‘symbolize’ his experience, to 
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express it in words, or in paint or in music. The 

mystic seeks the experience in itself, beyond 

words or sounds or images.°6 

In his intuitive vision the poet gets a unified 
vision of Reality. He may be an immoral person. But a 
mystic must be a morally integrated person. In 
mystical intuition a person experiences the whole 
multiplicity of being in its unity and this is the 
supreme intuitive knowledge. It surpasses all other 
knowledge, including that of the poet.37 


All religions originate from a mystical experience 
of the Ultimate Reality in the depths of human heart. 
Ancient man gave a poetical expression to his mystical 
experience in myths. The mythological elements in all 
religions are symbolic expressions of the purest 
mystical experience of the divine Mystery.38 Swami 
Bede says, 

A myth is a symbolic story which expresses, in 

symbolic terms which rise from the depths of the 

unconscious, man’s understanding of God and 
the mystery of existence. Myths are of infinite 
value and importance.°9 


Myths engage the entire person and reveal the 
Ultimate Reality, and they are intended to lead others 
to parlicipate in the experience of the Ultimate Reality 
communicated therein. Swami Bede says, 

The word ‘myth’ today has lost its pejorative 
sense, and it is universally recognized that myth 
is the language of imaginative insight into the 
ultimate realily, which not only reveals the truth 
under a symbol, but also enables those who 
receive the myth to participate in the experience 
of the poet or prophet who communicates it.4° 
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A myth has always a threefold meaning - 
historical, psychological and spiritual. It may have a 
basis in nature or history, and it is an application to 
human experience and it reflects some aspect of the 
Ultimate Reality.41 Myth is thus the means of ancient 
man’s total integration with the universe around him, 
with his own inner experience and with the 
transcendent world of the spirit.42 Ancient man used 
myths to express his experience of the Ultimate 
Reality and to lead others to the same experience. 
Thus myth for him was a means to experience the 
Ultimate Reality and at the same time a means to 
express his experience. 


3.2. Modern Man’s Experience of the Reality 


The ancient man lived in a world of imagination 
and intuition and experienced the Reality in its 
totality and wholeness and used poetry and myth as 
_ vehicles to communicate his experience. But modern 
man neglects these vehicles and favours reason and 
science. His preference for reason and science is 
leading him to a fragmented view of Reality. 


The ancient man never separated himself from 
Nature and nature from God. There was perfect 
harmony and unity. But modern man is in conflict 
within himself, with others, with nature and with 
God.*° For the ancient man, Reality was three 
dimensional - material, psychological and spiritual. 
But modern man tries to remove everything from the 
sphere of the Spirit because it is an obstacle to his 
material progress. Religion itself is seen as an 
oppressive structure standing on and blocking his 
way to progress and not as a liberative force leading 
him to the Truth. Science and reason try to eliminate 
the sacred, and modern man has lost sight of the 
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psychological and spiritual dimensions of Reality and 
gives all importance to its material dimension.** The 
breach of the harmony in the physical, psychological 
and spiritual dimensions of Reality has led modern 
man to a desacralized view of Reality. 


Fortunately, the present findings in the fields of 
physics, biology and psychology seem to support the 
ancient man’s integral view of Reality. They seem to 
lead modern man to his centre to rediscover the 
Reality in its totality and wholeness. 


3.2.1. Desacralized and Fragmented View 
of Reality | 


Modern man has neglected intuitive wisdom and 
the world of imagination in favour of the world of 
reason dominated by science. The domination of 
reason and science has come to the point of practical 
suppression of poetry and myth, painting and art 
which are products of imagination and intuition.45 
Due to his preference for reason and science, modern 
man is divorced from imagination which is the link 
between mind and heart, intellect and_ senses, 
thought and feeling. By breaking this link he lives 
in isolation.4® 

For modern man the rational and scientific mind 
is the point of reference for truth and validity and he 
doubts the validity and even the possibility of the 
truth of intuitive knowledge. But Swami Bede tells us, 


It is an illusion to think that scientific language is 
‘true’ and poetic language is ‘untrue’. Scientific 
language, above all in its most typical form of 
mathematics, is the most abstract and unreal 
language that is, furthest from the total concrete 
reality. Poetry, or the language of symbolism, is 
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nearer to reality but Truth itself can only be 
known by a pure intuition which is beyond 
all language.47 


Using his rational mind, modern man has highly 
' developed science and technology and has gone very 
far in the exploration of the external world. All his 
scientific and technological developments are without 
relation to the Transcendent Reality.48 He regards 
material progress as more important than human 
relations and relation to the Transcendent Reality. As 
a result, he is in conflict with himself, with others and 
with God. He dominates, exploits and pollutes nature. 
He makes mother nature naked and he is becoming 
blind to the presence of the Spirit. He uses nature for 
his own selfish purposes. Instead of coming into 
communion with nature, he is getting into conflict 
with nature.?9 


Modern man attempts to remove every possible 
_ point of contact with the Ultimate Reality and 
everything is profane in his eyes. Everything is outside 
the sphere of the holy. He tries to remove every trace 
of sacredness in his life. He has lost the sense of the 
sacred and sacramentality of everything. Life in this 
world ‘for him has no _ ultimate meaning and 
transcendent significance. In this divided world he 
lives a divided life which is devoid of all meaning. He 
has lost touch with the Centre. He rejects the ultimate 
Ground of truth and morality. He thinks that he is 
independent of any Transcendent Reality. This is the 
great illusion of modern man and Swami Bede says 
that this is just another Fall of Man.©° This is the 
predicament of modern man. 


In his experience of Reality, modern man is 
unable to perceive the underlying unity that is 
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beneath and beyond all phenomena because his 
rational mind divides and desacralizes. The Ultimate 
Reality in its totality and wholeness is beyond the 
reach of rational mind. He gets only a profane and 
fragmented view of Reality. To get a sacred and unified 
vision of Reality, modern man needs a metanoia, a 
change of heart.5! He has to develop a new science 
and technology which will not dominate and exploit 
nature, but work with nature to create a new culture 
in which man and nature, reason and intuition would 
be brought into harmony.®2 Science and reason must 
be subordinate to the guidance and control of the 
indwelling Spirit. Then he will attain a unified vision of 
Reality. To recover the sense of the sacred he must 
recover the meaning of myths and Swami Bede says, 


Man cannot live without myth; reason cannot live 
without imagination. It creates a desert, without 
and within. It becomes the sword of destruction, 
bringing death wherever it goes, dividing man 
from nature, the individual from society. Woman 
from man, and man and woman [rom God. This is 
what the triumph of reason has done, and now 
we have to go back to recover the myth, return to 
the source, rediscover the roots, restore the 
wholeness to man and creation. The myth has to 
be reborn.°3 


To recover the sense of the sacred, to recover the 
unified vision of Reality, modern man has to return to 
his Centre, to the Source of all. He has to turn to the 
eternal religion on which human society is based. He 
must go to the source of his religion and rediscover 
the principles on which modern society must be 
based. The findings in the fields of physics, biology 
and psychology seem to lead man to his Source, to 
give him a unified vision of Realily. 
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3.2.2. Towards a Unified Vision of Reality 


Till the 17th century, the ancient man’s unitive 
vision of Reality prevailed. With the advent of Rene 
Descartes, the French philosopher who divided the 
material world from mind and soul, modern age 
dawned with a violent break from the past and that 
resulted in a desacralized and divided view of Reality. 
He was followed by Francis Bacon, Galileo, Newton, 
Laplace and others who gave a mechanistic view of 
everything and tried to explain everything without a 
relation to the Transcendent Mystery. But in the early 
part of this century, the Theory of Relativity developed 
by Einstein and the Quantum Theory of Heisenberg, 
Bohr and others rejected these views and said that 
time and space are intrinsically interrelated and that 
matter is a field of energy which is constantly 
changing and vibrating. 54 
| The new findings in the fields of physics, biology 

and psychology propose a new vision of Reality which 
comes very close to ancient man’s unitive vision of 
Reality. Western science which was closed to Eastern 
wisdom and mysticism is now discovering links with 
them. A new age, a new culture is dawning with this 
new vision of Reality.55 What Swami Bede envisioned 
for the future, what he foretold as a prophet and for 
what he toiled all his life, is taking place in his life- 
time itself 


In the field of new physics Fritjof Capra56 
considers the universe as an Organic unity, as “an 
interconnected web of physical and mental relations 
whose parts are only defined through _ their 
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connections to the whole’.6’ Formerly it was 
understood that one could explain the whole by 
getting down to the paris, the atoms. But the present 
day understanding is that all parts are integrated as 
elements in a whole and no part can be understood 
except in relation to the whole. The whole is present, 
in a sense, in every part.°® In the view of Capra the 
universe is experienced as a dynamic and inseparable 
whole which always includes the observer in an 
essential way.59 This is very similar to the view of the 
Easiern mystics. 


In the same stream of thought, David Bohm®° 
propounds the theory of “Implicate order” in which 
he says, 


the whole universe wiih all the atoms and 
elements in it was originally ‘implicated’ in total 
unity and whai we see is only its explication. This 
original unity unfolds gradually into particies, 
elements and organs and sysiems of organs. The 
whole thing has come out of the original unity, 
and the whole is present in every part. It is the 
explication or unfolding and the integrated order 
is behind the whole explication.®! 


The whole is reflected in each part according to 
this view because the parts are just the explication of 
the whole. Thus there is an_ inierdependent 
relationship between the whole and the parts. This 
gives us a unilied vision of Reality. 
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In the old understanding of biology, life was 
considered as a complicated, physical, mechanical 
system. In the new biology, Rupert Sheldrake®2 
introduces the concept of what he calls “the 
morphogenetic fields”. The morphogenetic fields is a 
structure of energy which gives form to the universe. 
He says that there is a marvellous organizing Power in 
the universe.®% According to him this structuring 
power proceeds from the previous organisms of the 
same species.®4 But in this hypothesis, the source of 
this structuring power escapes explanation and he 
postulates the existence of formative causation which 
takes him back to Aristotle. He attempts to give unity, 
meaning and purpose to the universe. 


In the field of new psychology, Ken Wilber®® has 
brought about profound changes by linking Western 
psychology with Eastern mysticism. According to him, 
“man originally lived in a kind of global consciousness, 
almost identified with nature and the body, like a 
child in the womb’”.©6 Man felt that he was a part of 
the cosmos and he experienced this cosmic unity in a 
material way.®7 


Wilber sees the process of evolution as a life cycle 
moving from “subconsciousness (instinctual, impul- 
Sive, id-ish) to self-consciousness (egoic, conceptual, 
syntaxical) to superconsciousness (transcendent, 
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transpersonal and transtemporal)”. He divides this 
cycle into two halves as the Outward Arc or the 
movement from  subconsciousness’ to _ self- 
consciousness, and the Inward Arc or the movement 
from self-consciousness to superconsciousness.®® The 
subconscious is pre-personal unity and _ the 
superconscious is a _ transpersonal unity. The 
Outward Arc is the path of self assertion, the path of 
pursuit, the pravrtli magra and the Inward Arc is the 
path of return, the path of self-realization, the niurtti 
marga.©° In this view the whole human race and the 
enlire universe aim at ever higher unities and finally 
at the Ultimate Reality, the Atman which is beyond all 
phenomena. This view of present day psychology takes 
us very close to the ancient unitive and sacred vision 
of Reality. 

The findings of new science are all in agreement 
with the ancient man’s unified vision of Reality. New 
Science itself is showing the way to the birth of a new 
age. To be born in this new age, modern man has to 
recover the power of imagination and intuition. He has 
to learn to relate everything to the Transcendent 
Mystery and thus recover the sacredness and 
sacramentalilty of everything. He has to return to his 
centre and rediscover the source of everything in his 
own centre. A marriage has to take place between his 
intuitive mind and the scientific reason if he wants to 
be liberated from his ‘present imbalance. Swami 
Bede says, 


We should recognize that there are two faculties 
in the mind, the intuitive and the rational. It is 
held that one side of the brain is intuitive and 
unitive while the other is rational, discursive, 
discriminative, analytical and dividing. These two 
faculties should work together......When the 
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rational mind takes control it tends to divide up 
and disintegrate everything it deals with and this 
is largely what happens today. Everything is 
Seen in parts so that reality is fragmented 
and unity is missed. Alternatively, if the unitive 
mind is functioning alone it has no discri- 
mination. It is blind and _ unitive, embracing 
everybody and everything without discernment 
or discrimination.7° 


3.3. Hindu Experience of the Ultimate Reality 


Religion is the mainstay of life for the Hindus. 
They consider everything in this world as subordinate 
to contemplation and communion with the Ultimate 
Reality. Allhough they have no common creed, their 
whole life is oriented towards the Ultimate Reality. 
They believe that the Ultimate Reality alone can give 
meaning and significance to their life. 


The Hindu mind tends to experience the divine in 
the depths of the soul. It is not interested in knowing 
many things about the divine or in crealing a 
metaphysical system to speak about it. Its only aim is 
to experience the divine. The Hindus consider the one 
who has a lot of theoretical knowledge of God and no 
practical experience of God, asa donkey that carries a 
big load of books. The experience of the divine is the 
source of Hinduism. The Upanisads themselves are a 
record of this experience and they are intended to lead 
others to the same experience.7! It is the mystical 
experience of the Ultimate Reality which holds 
Hinduism together inspite of all the bewildering 
varieties within it.72 I, Puthiadam speaks of God- 
experience in Hinduism and Says, 
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The great anxiety and concern to discover God 
and not only to hear about him but to feel and to 
realize the Divine within and without, to possess 
the direct awareness of the Absolute, the ground 
of all, without images and concepts, form the 
unbroken thread running through the long 
history of Hinduism.’3 
According to the Hindus, everything in the 
universe comes forth from the divine and is sustained 
by it and everything has to return to its source.’* The 
divine spirit pervades everything. Hence everything in 
the universe is sacred. Man is sacred, especially a holy 
man, a sannyasin in whom the divine presence can be 
more clearly seen.”° Holy men experience the divine in 
the depths of their being and lead others to the same 
experience. The Hindus go to holy places and to holy 
men to ‘see’ God, to experience God. They always keep 
themselves in touch with the Transcendent Mystery. 


3.3.1. The Ultimate Reality as Brahman, Atman 
and Purusa 


Hinduism has got three hundred and _ thirty 
million gods and goddesses.’6 But the Hindus believe 
that beyond all the multitude of gods and goddesses 
there is the Ultimate Reality which cannot properly be 
thought of or expressed. The Vedic man said that 
Reality is One and the wise call it by many names.’’ 
The Upanisads also assert that Reality was only One 
without a second in the beginning and it became 
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Many.’® The multitude of gods and goddesses are only 
names and forms, namarupa of the One Being which 
is beyond all names and forms. 


The sages experienced this Reality and tried to 
express their experience in human terms in the 
Scriptures of all religions. To express their mystical 
experience they made use of myths. They call this One 
Reality as Brahman, Altman, Nirvana, Tao, Yahveh, 
Allah, God, and all these are symbols to express the 
inexpressible Mystery, names for what cannot be 
named.’? About this inexpressible Mystery Swami 
Bede writes, 


It is present everywhere, in everything, yet it 
always escapes our grasp. It is the ‘Ground’ of all 
existence, that from which all things come, to 
which all things return, but which never appears. 
It is ‘within’ all things, ‘above’ all things, ‘beyond’ 
all things, but it cannot be identified with 
anything. Wilhout it nothing could exist, without 
it nothing can be known, yet it is itself unknown. 
It is that by which everything is known, yet which 
iiself remains unknown.80 


This Ultimate Reality can be expressed in 
negative terms. The Buddha called it nirvana and the 
Upanisads speak of it as “neti neti’, “not this not 
this”.8! And yet, the human mind attempts to speak of 
the Ultimate Reality in positive terms. The Hindu 
Sages experienced the Reality and expressed it as 
Brahman, Atman and Purusa. When the Hindu 
experienced the Ultimate Reality as the ‘Ground’ of all 
being and pervading the entire universe he expressed 
it as Brahman, and when he experienced it as the 
‘Ground’ of all consciousness and the inner controller 
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he spoke of it as Atman, and when he experienced it as 
the personal God and the Lord of all he spoke of it as 
Purusa.®2 Swami Bede says, 
Brahman, Atman and Purusha are words which 
have been so refined in the fire of mystical 
experience, that they indicate with extraordinary 
power and precision the nature of that ultimate 
reality to which they bear witness.83 


Brahman is experienced as the ‘Ground’ of all 
being. The term ‘Brahman’ originates from the root 
‘Br’ which means ‘to swell’. In the context of sacrifice 
Brahman was understood as the power that ‘swells 
up’ within the heart and expressed itself as word or 
mantra.§4 Later on Brahman was experienced as the 
principle behind the cosmic unity and as the source of 
all created being. Everything originates in Brahman. 
Brahman pervades everything and yet is totally 
transcendent.®> Brahman is the subile essence of 
everything and everything is woven on Brahman. 
Although everything originates and subsists in 
Brahman, no change occurs in Brahman. 


Brahman which is the Ground of all being dwells 
in the “cave of the heart”’.86 When Brahman is 


82. B. Griffiths, The Marriage of East and West, 80. Although 
Swami Bede seems to make a subtle distinction while 
speaking of the Ullimate Reality as Brahman, Atmanand 
Purusa as the different dimensions of the One Ultimate 
Reality, the Upanisads seem to identify them. For instance, 
the Aitareya Upanisad says, “In the beginning of this world, 
there was Alman alone; there was no other thing there, 
which cast up the eyes. He cogitated: “I will create the 
worlds”. Aitareya Upanisad. I: 1. Then the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad says, “Indeed, this world was in the beginning 
Brahman itself, which alone knew itself. And it realized: “I 
am Brahman!” — through that it became the world”. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. I: 4.10. “Brahma va idam asid”. 
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experienced as indwelling in human heart, it is known 
as Atman. Atman is the Ground of all consciousness, 
the Ground of all personal being. Brahman is the 
principle of being and Atman is the principle of 
knowing.87 The word ‘Atman’ is derived from the root 
‘an which means ‘to breathe’. It is the breath of life. It 
was used to denote life, self, the self in all beings, the 
self in man and finally it was identified with the 
Supreme Self. 


To know this Atman which is also one with 
Brahman one has to pass beyond his body and soul 
and reach the spirit in him. Man is body, soul and 
spirit. The spirit in him is the dynamic point of contact 
with the universal Spirit which pervades and 
penetrates the entire universe. When man’s Spirit is 
cleansed from all its attachments it can reach the 
Supreme Spirit.88 The spirit of man has to meet and 
merge with the Supreme Spirit. 

One has to pass beyond all the sheaths or 
kosas,°° beyond all the states of experience to reach 
the Self.9° The Self cannot be reached by reason or 
any human effort. It can be attained only by the self- 
revelation of the Self. It is given to the one whom the 
Self cHooses.?! The Upanisads also say that a guru 
who has experienced the Self within him can 
lead others to experience the Self. The Mundaka 
Upanisad says, 

In order to attain knowledge, he should seek and 

visil, with fuel sticks in hands, the Master who is 

proficient in scriptures and who is steady in 

Brahman. He, who has approached in the proper 

way, who is calm in heart and restful, — to him 

the wise one then imparts the science (knowledge) 
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of Brahman, just as it is, the knowledge of the 
imperishable, of the intelligent spirit, of 
the truth.92 


The self in man, the individual self, the jivatman 
is distinct and at the same time one with the 
Paramatman, the Supreme Self. The individual self is 
in bondage. The relation of the individual self to the 
Supreme Self is well expressed in the allegory of the 
two birds in the Mundaka Upanisad.°? But when the 
self is liberated it finds its true self as the Supreme 
Self. This is the goal of human life. 


Purusa is the personal aspect of the Godhead and 
it is one with Brahman and Atman. A Hindu 
experiences the Ultimate Reality as _ totally 
transcendent and yet immanent in all creation and 
pervading the entire universe, as dwelling in human 
hearts as the inner controller and as a personal God to 
be worshipped and adored.94 


Purusa is the Cosmic Person, the Lord of all 
creation, the unifying principle of the universe. The 
universe comes into being by the sacrifice of the 
purusa. The purusa is present in everyone. The 
scattered purusa will be reunited.9® 


The concept of the personal God, purusa is 
implicit in some of the Upanisads and it is very clearly 
expressed in the Sveltasvatara Upanisad and the 
Kathaka Upanisad. The Kathaka Upanisad also shows 
the way to reach the purusa.°° The Gita goes further 
and introduces the concept that man can love God 
and find supreme happiness in that love and that God 
loves man in return. The Ultimate Reality is 
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manifested in Krsna as the personal God, as the God 
of Love, loving man and asking man to love him 
in return.97 | 


It is misleading to speak of Brahman or Atmanas 
‘impersonal’, because Brahman and Atman are one 
wilh purusa. Again, a person is a conscious being, a 
being possessing itself in conscious awareness. Hence 
the Ultimate Reality is seen as the Supreme Person, 
Purusottama.98 


3.3.2. Saccidananda as Symbol of the 
Ultimate Reality 


The Ultimate Reality is an unfathomable Mystery. 
Everything in this universe is a sign of this Mystery. It 
is everywhere and nowhere. Everything speaks of it 
and yet it remains hidden. All that we can Say are only 
signs and symbols pointing to this inexpressible 
Reality. We need to go beyond the signs and symbols 
to reach the Reality signified by them.99 This Mystery 
cahnot be properly known and yet it has to be known 
because when this is known all is known. It cannot be’ 
reached by reason, but by a pure, mystical intuitive 
experience. This experience of the Ultimate Reality in 
the depths of the soul is expressed and summed up in 
the symbol ‘Saccidananda’.!°° Saccidananda is 
the best name of the Godhead as far as it can 
have a name. 


Saccidananda is the combination of three words 
— salt, cit and ananda — Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss. When the Absolute Being is experienced in 
Pure Consciousness it is an experience of Infinite 
Bliss.'°! The Ultimate Reality is Being.!°2 This Being 
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is also Consciousness. There is no duality because to 
lack consciousness is to be deficient in being. The 
more fully a being exists, the more fully it is 
conscious. Consciousness is the reflection of being on 
itself. The Absolute Being is hence, Pure 
Consciousness. Pure Consciousness of Absolute 
Being is Infinite Bliss. !09 

The goal of Hinduism is to reach Saccidananda. 
In the experience of Saccidananda, the subject and 
object are no longer distinguished. The knower, the 
thing known and the act of knowing are all one.!° All 
multiplicity is transcended and there is a sense of 
fullness and completion and that is peace and joy. 


3.3.3. Experience of Identity and Communion 
with the Ultimate Reality 


From time immemorial, man has been seeking to 
find the nature of the Ullimate Reality and its relation 
to’man “and the universe. The* Indian’ mind-has 
reached perhaps the deepest understanding of all in 
its formulation of advaitic experience of the Ultimate 
Reality. Abhishiktananda says, 


The advaitic experience which is the heart of 
Hinduism is beyond question the highest point 
attainable by man in the contemplation of the 
mystery of man and nature. !°5 


The Upanisads speak of advaitic experience of the 
Ultimate Reality as the goal of life. This goal has to be 
reached eventually by everyone at the moment 
appointed by destiny. This is the reason for the belief 
in a succession of earthly existences. This goal has 
been experienced by many and expressed as identity 
with the Absolute and as communion with the 
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Absolute. Sarikara experienced this goal as identity 
with the Ultimate Reality and Ramanuja and Madhva 
speak of it as communion with the Ultimate Reality: <5: 


According to Sarikara the Ultimate Reality alone 
is real. The world of mulltiplicity is a “superimposition” 
on the Absolute. It is like a dream which disappears 
when one wakes up from sleep or like the form of a 
snake superimposed on a piece of rope.!°6 Not only. 
the world of multiplicity, even human beings, and the 
personal God, I§wara are all alike superimpositions 
on the Ullimate Reality. The personal God is just a 
guide on the path to the Absolute and when the 
Absolute is reached the seeker and the guide must 
disappear. Reality is One, but the ignorant see it as 
many due to avidya and maya. Wisdom, (paravidya) 
consists in awaking to this One Reality and being 
identified with it. In this state all multiplicity and 
differences disappear and the One Reality alone 

remains. !07 


This view of identity with the Absolute in the 
ultimate state and the denial of the reality of 
everything except the Absolute proposed by Sarikara 
was vehemently criticized and challenged by several 
people who believed in the personal God and proposed 
communion with the Absolute in the ultimate state. 
Ramanuja and Madhva are the two prominent 
personalities who opposed Sankara’s view and 
proposed the view that the world and human beings 
are real and distinct from the Ultimate Reality and 
that the distinctions remain even in the ultimate state 
of communion with the Ultimate Reality, 108 


According to Ramanuja the world and God are 
“not two”, but the world qualifies God in some Way. 
The world and human souls are attributes of God. 
Since he says that the world and souls are modes or 
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attributes qualifying God, his doctrine is known as 
Visistadvaita or qualified non-dualism.'°9 The 
Supreme Being is a personal God who assists the soul 
with his grace to be liberated from illusion and 
ignorance and to return to the blissful state of union 
with him. The world and the soul are related to God as 
the body to the soul. In the ullimate state they are not 
to disappear in the Ultimate Reality, but to be united 
with him in love for all eternity.!!°0 Ramanuja believed 
in the utter transcendence of God, but by speaking 
about the soul and the world as attributes of God, he 
destroyed the simplicity of ihe Godhead. !!! 


Madhva went further and said that the world and 
God are really two and distinct and his doctrine is 
called dvaita or dualism. According to this doctrine 
the Ultimate Reality remains eternally and absolutely 
distinct from man and the universe. God, nature and 
souls exist eternally. But Madhva never said that God 
caused the existence of nature and soul. They exist 
eternally alongside him. The bliss of the soul consists 
in recognizing iis utter dependence on God.!!2 


Although the doctrines of Madhva and Ramanuja 
are altraclive to the Christians, Swami Bede does not 
accept them. He has great appreciation for Sankara’s 
doctrine of advaita. But he does not accept it as it is 
taught. As it is taught, Reality is One and all the rest 
is illusion. The world, man and even the personal God 
are seen as superimpositions on the Ultimate Reality. 
When the Reality is realized all the differences 
disappear and there is absolute identity. He denies 
this interpretation and categorically says, 
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So that kind of advaita which denies any reality to 
this world and says that God alone is real is only 
one form of Vedanta, is one which I certainly 
would never accept.!18 


According to Swami Bede the doctrine of Sankara 
is not pure monism. It is much more subtle than that 
and he says, 


Sankara says that this world is neither sat, 
‘being’ nor asat “not being’. It is something 
between being and not being. We would say it is 
becoming. It has a purely relative existence. He 
compares it to the sun into pools of water. There 
is only one sun, one life, one truth, one reality, 
and it manifests itself in this, in that, in you and 
in me. These are reflections of the one reality. 
This I believe, comes very near to the Christian 
understanding. 1/4 


Swami Bede says that according to Sarikara the 
_ world has no absolute reality, but it has a certain 
relative reality. The world is neither completely real 
nor completely unreal. Apart from the Ultimate Reality 
it has no reality. Its reality is not the same as that of 
the Ultimate Reality.!!5 Sarikara says that Reality is 
advaila, ‘not two’. Swami Bede says that when 
Sarikara says so, he does not say that the world and 
God are one, but that God and the world are ‘not two’. 
They are ‘not two’ because they do not have the same 
kind of reality. 116 


Sankara also speaks of Saguna Brahman, 
Brahman with attributes and Nirguna Brahman, 
Brahman without attributes. Saguna Brahman is only 
to help the devotee to reach the Nirguna Brahman. 
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Swami Bede says that one must not think that the 
Ultimate Reality according to Ramanuja and Madhva 
are personal and the Nirguna Brahman of Sarikara is 
impersonal. He says, 


We must beware, however, of saying that for 
Sankara the Brahman is impersonal absolute, 
while for Ramanuja and Madhva he is the 
personal God. The Brahman of Sankara is 
absolute being in the plenitude of consciousness 
and bliss and such a being cannot properly be 
called impersonal, since consciousness is of the 
very essence of personality. We may call him 
rather “suprapersonal” in so far as he transcends 
all conceivable limitations of personal being.1!17 


Thus Swami Bede gives his own understanding of 
the advaitic doctrine of Sarikara and he believes that 
his interpretation is what Sankara intended to 
communicate. In his attempt in creating a Christian 
advaita, Swami Bede seems to deny the classical 
interpretation of Sankara’s doctrine of advaita. 
Sankara’s understanding of the Ultimate Reality as 
One and of the identity of the individual soul with the 
Ultimate Reality in the ultimate state is the 
predominant view held by most of the orthodox 
Hindus even today Swami Bede’s understanding of 
the Nirguna Brahman or the Ultimate Reality as 
“suprapersonal” is praiseworthy. But the Ultimate 
Reality is itself beyond all personal connotations. 


3.4. Christian Experience of the Ultimate Reality 


All genuine religions spring from a mystical 
experience of the Ultimate Reality. Christianity also 
sprang from the mystical experience of the disciples of 
Jesus on the day of Pentecost. It is a religion of 
mystery and experience. But when it got entangled 
with Greek philosophy and Roman legalism and 
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organization, it lost its experiential aspect. Thousands 
of young people are leaving the Church today not 
because they do not love Christ or Christianity, but 
because they are dissatisfied with the present form of 
Christianity. They do not want more and more 
doctrines and dogmas, rules and regulations, but an 
experience of God which would help them to change 
their lives and to be united with God.!18 Swami Bede 
is convinced that a meeting of Christianity with the 
religious traditions of the East will help her to return 
to her source, to rediscover her forgotten mystical and 
experiential dimension and thus to be meaningful to 
modern man who longs for experience, love and 
intimacy.!1!9 Experience of the Triune God is the basis 
of Christianity. 

In Christianity the Ultimate Reality is absolutely 
transcendent and yet immanent in all creation. It 
asserts that man and the universe are real. They have 

a relative reality. They depend on the Ultimate 
_Reality.!20 The soul and the world participate in divine 
nature remaining always distinct from the divine. 
They can never be identified with the Ultimate Reality 
even in the ullimate state, 121 

Christianity considers the Ultimate Reality in 
personal terms as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. There 
is identity of nature and distinction of persons within 
the Trinity and there is perpetual communion of love 
among them. Man and the universe are destined to 
participate in this non-dual divine nature and at the 
Same lime retain their individuality. No one and 
nothing will be lost in the ultimate state. Everything 
will be transformed by the Spirit. The whole creation is 
moving towards this spiritual transformation. 122 
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Everything is returning to its Source, its Centre. 
When everything is reunited in the Centre, all the 
multiplicity of creation will be there, but it will be 
there in ils unity. The Many will be contained in the 
One without losing their individuality.!23 Divine 
communion in the Trinily is itself the basis of 
communion of man and universe with the Trinity. 


3.4.1. The Ultimate Reality as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit 


Although the Ultimate Reality cannot be spoken 
of adequately, we need to speak of it because it is itself 
the Source of speech, the Word. When the Word is 
spoken, the abyss of the Godhead reveals itself as the 
Source of everything. This Source, this Ground is 
revealed as the Father.!24 The Word spoken by the 
Father is the Son who manifests the Father. The 
Father and the Son are united by Love and this 
unifying blissful Love is the Holy Spirit. This blissful 
Love flows from the Father and the Son to 
all creation. 125 


The Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are three 
distinct persons within the Godhead with one nature 
and one essence. Hence the Godhead is Three in One 
and One in Three. The Godhead is a communion of 
Persons in the non-duality of nature and essence. It is 
a unily in distinction. The Father donates himself to 
the Son and the Son returns himself to the Father and 
this donation of the Father and return of the Son is 
Love, the Holy Spirit. Abhishiktananda says, 

The Mystery of the Holy Trinity reveals that Being 

is essentially a koinonia of love; it is communion, 

a reciprocal call to be; il is being-together, being- 

with, co-esse; iis essence is a coming from and a 
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going to, a giving and receiving. All that is, is 
communion, extending from the Father, the 
Source of all, to the Spirit, the consummation of 
all, and transmitted by the Son and by everything 
that was created in the Son; and again, extending 
from the human nature that was hypostatically 
united to the Word down to the lowliest elements 
in the universe. !26 


The Father is the Source or the Ground of all 
creation. He speaks the Word and all creation comes 
into being. The creatures are words of the Father in 
the Word, expressions of the blissful Love in the 
Godhead. !27 The Father is the Source, the Son is the 
Word and the Spirit is the unifying principle of Love. 
All beings come into existence from the Source, 
through the word, in Love, and all have to return to 
the Source through the Word in Love. 128 Everything 
was in the mind of God eternally in identity with him. 
_ Now we see them as distinct beings. Their being is not 
the same as the Being of God. The creatures have a 
relative being.!29 Hence they are relatively real. Apart | 
from God the creatures have no reality. 


Everything was destined to return to the Source. 
But sin disrupted this movement of return. Then the 
Word of the Father became flesh!8° io9 restore all 
words in unity in the Source. Man is raised to 
participate in the Being, Knowledge and Bliss of the 
Godhead, but not to be identified with divine nature. 
As incarnate Word, the Son was always aware in the 
depth of his being that he was the Word of God, 
expressing the Father.!3! He always spoke of himself 
as the ‘Son of the Father’ and never claimed to be the 
Father. He never said, ‘I am the Father’, but ‘J and the 
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Father are one’.!82 ‘Whoever has seen me has seen the 
Father’ and ‘I am in the Father and the Father is in 
me’.!83 The Father is in the Son and the Son is in the 
Father and they are identical in essence but distinct 
in relationship. Swami Bede says, 


pes, there is perfect co-inherence. The Father is in 
the Son and the Son is in the Father in such a 
way that they have but one nature which is 
totally in each without any duality. There is no 
difference between the Father and the Son except 
that of relationship. Their nature or essence is 
one ‘without duality’, without any difference 
whatsoever. !34 


The Spirit is Love or Bliss within the Godhead. 
Love is energy. It is the energy present in matter, life, 
consciousness and within the Godhead. This divine 
Salcti, divine energy is continually uniting the Father 
and Son within the Godhead and continually drawing 
all creation to divine life in the Godhead. Swami 
Bede says, 


In Christian tradition this aspect of the Godhead 
as bliss is represented by the Holy Spirit. As there 
is in God a Word, by which he knows himself and 
all things, so there is in him a Spirit, by which he 
communicates himself. As the word corresponds 
to the intellect in man, so the spirit corresponds 
to the will. There is in God a pure will of love, a 
pure act of self-giving by which he ceaselessly 
communicates himself. As the Father knows 
himself in the Son, and the Son in the Father, so 
the Father and the Son communicate in the love 
of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is this 
expression of Love within the Godhead, the 
relation of love which unites the Persons of the 
Godhead, and yet there is in it no “duality”, but 
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an identity of nature and consciousness in the 
bliss of love. Thus the bliss of the Godhead in 
the Christian view is the overflowing love of God, 
the mysterious communication of love within 
the Godhead. !35 


Swami Bede speaks of God as Father and Mother. 
The Holy Spirit is spoken of as the feminine principle 
of receptivity and the Word is spoken of as the 
masculine principle of activity within the Godhead. 
Swami Bede says, 


It may be possible therefore to see in the Holy 
Spirit the feminine aspect of God in the Trinity. 

The Source of the Trinity is both Father and 
Mother, the Son or Word is the active principle of 
intelligibility, the source of order in the universe: 
The Holy Spirit is the feminine principle of 
receplivity, an infinite capacity for love, 
which receives perpetually the cutflowing love 
through the Son and returns it to its source 
in the Father, 186 


3.4.2. Saccidananda as Symbol of the 
Trinitarian Mystery 


The Greek Fathers developed the doctrine of the 
Trinity basing on St. John’s gospel and using Greek 
thought. In the same way the Trinitarian Mystery 
could be expressed in Hindu terms as Saccidananda 
— Being, Knowledge and Bliss. God is the Source of all 
being, knowledge and bliss. The being, knowledge and 
bliss that we experience is the reflection of the Being, 
Knowledge and Bliss of God. God is the Infinite Being, 
in Perfect Consciousness and Absolute Bliss.137 
Swami Bede atiempts to relate the Trinitarian Mystery 
to Saccidananda and says, 
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We could then speak of Saccidananda — Being, 
Knowledge, Bliss - and see in the Father, sat, 
Being, the absolute eternal ‘I am’, the ground of 
Being, the source of all. We could then speak of 
the Son as the cit, the knowledge of the Father, 
the Self-consciousness of eternal Being, the 
presence to itself in pure consciousness of the 
infinite One; Being reflecting on itself, knowing 
itself, expressing itself in an eternal Word. We 
could then speak of the Father as Nirguna 
Brahman, ‘Brahman without attributes’, the 
infinite abyss of being beyond word and thought. 
The Son would then be Saguna Brahman, 
‘Brahman with attributes’, as Creator, Lord, 
Saviour, the Self-manilestation of ihe unmanifest 
God, the personal aspect of the Godhead. the 
Purusha.....Finally, we could speak of the Spirit 
as the Ananda, the Bliss or Joy of the Godhead, 
the outpouring of the superabundant being and 
consciousness of the eternal, the Love which 
unites Father and Son in the non-dual Being of 
the Spirit. This Spirit is also the Atman, the 
Breath (pneuma) of God, which is in all creation 
and gives life to every living thing, which in man 
becomes conscious, until it becomes pure, 
intuitive wisdom. The Atman is the spirit of God 
in man, when the human spirit becomes wholly 
pervaded by the divine spirit and attains to pure 
consciousness. It is conscious Bliss, cons- 
ciousness filled with joy, with the delight 
of Being. !88 

Although Swami Bede attempts thus to relate the 


Trinitarian Mystery to Saccidananda, he does not dare 
to identify them as Abhishiktananda tends to do. 
According to Swami Bede, the Trinity is a Mystery of 
unity-in-distinclion, a Mystery of interpersonal 
relationship. Communion in the Godhead is essential 
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because there are three distinct persons in it. He 
considers this community in the Trinity as the basis of 
all multiplicity in the universe and of their relative 
reality. Hence, for Swami Bede, due to its personal 
implication, the Trinitarian Mystery is deeper than 
Saccidananda. He even says that the Trinity is the 
fulfilment of India’s age-long quest for the Ultimate 
Reality! 


3.4.3. Experience of Communion with the Trinity 


The nature of the Ultimate Reality according to 
Christianity is Love. The ultimate destiny of man and 
all creatures is to reach this Love. Swami Bede says, 

There is in Being an infinite desire to give itself in 

love and this gift of Self in love is for ever 

answered by a return of love. The Father gives 
himself in love to the Son, who is the very form, 
the expression, of his love, and this love returns 
to the Father in the Holy Spirit, who unites 

Father and Son in the eternal embrace of love. 

Love giving itself and finding itself in love, and 

love returning to itself, giving itself back in love — 

this is the eternal pattern of the universe. Every 

creature in the depth of its being is a desire, a 

longing for Love, and is drawn by Love to give 

itself in love. This is its coming into being, this 
response to the drawing of Love. At the same time 
it is being continually drawn to give itself in love. 
to surrender to the attraction of Love, and so the 
rhythm of the universe is created. 189 


Everything comes forth from this Love and 
everything has to return to this Love. There is an 
upward movement of evolution from matter through 
life and consciousness to eternal life in the Spirit. Sin 
enters and disrupts this movement. But the spirit 
immanent in creation begins to draw man back into 
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the life of the Spirit. !4° Man is free either to respond to 
the call of the Spirit or to turn to himself. If he 
responds to the call of the Spirit, he would be 
transformed and united with the Spirit.!41 At this level 
he enters into communion with the Triune God. 


In the ultimate state, man will not lose his 
individuality or disappear into the divinity. Rather he 
will find himself. He will lose his spacio-temporal 
existence and participate in the divine life. He will 
enjoy personal communion with God and all creation. 
The very purpose of creation is that all mankind 
should share in the Being, Knowledge and Bliss of the 
Godhead.!42 All creation is to be recreated and 
transformed to participate in this. 


Swami Bede is convinced that in the ultimate 
state there is no absolute identity. Everything in the 
universe will lose iis spacio-temporal existence and 
yet remain distinct and participate in the Trinitarian 
Mystery and he says, 

One often hears the question asked: In the 

ultimate state, is there One or are there Many? 

Do all the individual souls disappear in that One? 

The answer is that they disappear as separate 

beings but they are rediscovered as distinct and 

yet one. And that is the ultimate goal. The 
distinctions remain. Everything in nature, even 
every grain of sand, is distinct in God. Every 
single being in its own distinct nature exists 
eternally in God. Each one of us is a unique 
individual eternally known and eternally realized 
in God. All the distinctions are contained in the 
absolute unity of the divine nature in which there 
are no differences, no opposites, no conflicts of 
any kind. It is extremely difficult for us to grasp 
this. If we conceive of the One, then it becomes 
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abstract and we lose the sense of the Many; if we 
think of the Many, then we lose the sense of the 
One. But in God, the many are contained in the 
One and the One is manifest in the Many. !43 


3.5. Sannyasa as Means to Experience the 
Ultimate Reality 


The very purpose of sannyasa is to experience the 
Ultimate Reality in the depth of one’s being and to live 
from the depth of this experience. Sannyasa is a state 
of life in which a person is totally detached from 
everything in the universe and from oneself and is 
intensely attached to the Ultimate Reality. In a world 
which is given over to the pursuit of power, pleasure 
and wealth, which is depleted of the divine due to its 
abundance and affluence, the Sannyasin serves as a 
sign of the Ultimate Reality which is beyond all signs 
and keeps before the world the goal of transcendence. 

Swami Bede is convinced that true convergence 
between Hinduism and Christianity can take place 
mainly in the life of sannyasa. Living the life of sann- 
yasa is more important than engaging in finding 
Similarities in doctrines and dogmas. Swami Bede 
insists on the need of sannydsic life and says, 

It is in this witness to Christ, through a life lived 

in intimate union with him, which we believe to 

be the work of the monk in India today. 

Ultimately, a Hindu will not be convinced by 

arguments, but by a life lived in the closest 

intimacy with God.1!44 

Monastic life laid the foundations of medieval 
Western civilization. When the Western world was 
almost disintegrating the monks worked as links 
between the old and the new civilizations and upheld 
the values. !45 They lived a life of utter simplicity based 
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on prayer and work. But the present day monastic life 
does not seem to satisfy the needs of modern man. 
Hence we need to turn to the East which perpetuates 
the monastic values in the sannyasic life. 


3.5.1. Sannyasa as Utter Detachment and 
Intense Attachment 


Sannyasic life for a Christian is the life of 
Christian perfection. Christian perfection consists in 
communion with the Triune God. This communion 
can be attained only through the process of death and 
resurrection. Christ himself showed us the way by 
dying and rising to new life. A Christian sannydsin 
has to undergo a triple death to be in communion with 
the Triune God. The triple death is a death to the 
world, a death to the flesh and a death to the self, 
the-égo: 46 

The necessity of death and detachment to be 
attached to the Absolute is demanded in all religions. 
One can pass to immortal life only through the 
passage of death. Swami Bede insists on the absolute 
necessily of the triple death not only in the life of 
sannyasins, but in the life of every human being, to 
reach the Triune God. When he speaks of this triple 
death he means three forms of detachment — 
detachment from the world, detachment from the 
flesh and detachment from the self and he compares 
them to poverty, chastity and obedience in Christian 
religious and monastic life.!4” Swami Bede considers 
the world, the flesh and the ego as three illusions 
which bind us to unrealily and prevent us from 
reaching the Ultimate Reality. !48 


The world is the first illusion. The sannyasin has 
to be totally detached from the world, not only the 
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world in the biblical sense of the world of sin, but the 
whole world of appearances. !49 Swami Bede says, 


The illusion of the world — the world of science — 
and technology, of motor cars and aeroplanes, of 
radio and television, of telephones and cinema, of 
computers and space flights, of contraception 
and atom bombs — all this creates a world 
of illusion to which one must be utterly dead, if 
one wants to know the Truth. From beginning to 
end it is a world of sense-appearances, a 
system of idolatry, given a greater power than 
ever before and exercising a fascination which few 
can resist. 150 


The sannyasin who is totally detached from such 
a world recognizes that everything comes from God, 
created anew at every moment. He sees everything as 
fresh and beautiful, as a symbol of God.!5! He relates 
everything to God and finds meaning and significance. 
Everything is in the sphere of the holy. He has the 
sense of the sacred and sacramentality of everything. 
he sees the presence of God in everything. 


Being totally detached from the world does not 
mean being disinterested in the world or being 
opposed to the service of the world. A sannyasin has 
to live in this world, can make use of the things of this 
world and work in this world. He has to be in this 
world but not of it. He can work in this world but he is 
not supposed to expect the fruits of his work. A 
Christian sannyasin has to give himself totally to God 
through Christ in love and service to his fellowmen. 
He is called to live in this world with total and radical 
detachment. He lives in the world, but he is dead 
to the world. It is only when a person is free from 
all selfish attachments that he can truly serve 
the world. !52 
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When a person works with detachment, his ego is 
dead. It is the Spirit dwelling in the heart that does the 
work. His actions proceed from inaction, from the 
centre of his being.!53 He is at peace and ease. He 
maintains an inner balance and harmony of mind in 
success and failure, good and evil, honour and 
dishonour, pleasure and pain.!5* His involvement in 
the world itself becomes a means of union with God. It 
is the ego, the false self that binds a person to the 
world. Swami Bede writes, 


The Gita says that all work which has a selfish 
end is binding and its consequences are 
inescapable. But all work done with unselfish 
purpose and in the service of others not only does 
not bind, but is a means of union with God. }55 


When a person is attached to his work in the 
world he always looks for pleasure, prosperity, 
success, name and fame. All his activilies are directed 
towards achieving these. When he fails to get these he 
is disturbed and he loses his peace and joy. If he offers 
to God all he does, if he works in the world with 
detachment, if all his actions proceed from the 
innermost centre of his being which is inactive and 
still, then he will experience inner peace and joy. A 
sannyasin’s actions proceed from the centre of 
his being and hence he enjoys joy and peace. His 
actions unite him with the Supreme Being and he 
enjoys bliss. 

The second illusion is the illusion of the flesh. 
One has to be totally detached from sense enjoyments 
to enjoy true bliss. Yoga and bhoga or union with God 
and sense enjoyments do not go together. Swami 
Bede Says, 
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Then there is the illusion of the flesh, the endless 
fascination of sex, not merely cultivated and 
exploited by every means that art can devise, but 
worshipped and deified, made the centre of 
attraction and regarded as the source of life. This 
is the second death one must die, death to the 
flesh, to every movement of passion and desire, 
not merely to every outward form of expression 
but to the slightest movement of desire. 157 


A sannyasin is expected to be totally detached 
from the world and the flesh, not because they are evil 
but because they belong to God. They are not to be 
appropriated. They are to be offered to God. Swami 
Bede says, 


Of course, this does not mean that the flesh is 
evil, any more than the world is evil. The world 
and the flesh were created by God and are 
destined for the resurrection. They become the 
source of evil when we are attached to them — 
ihat is, when we put them in the place of God. We 
have to sacrifice the world and the flesh, that is, 
to make them holy (sacrum facere) by offering 
them to God. 158 


Chastity is detachment from the flesh. Our bodies 
belong to God and they are to be offered to God. Both 
the married and the unmarried have to be radically 
detached from passions and desires and submit 
themselves to God. Everyone has to be joined to the 
Lord and Swami Bede says, 

The married man is joined to the Lord throu gh his 

wife, the wife through her husband. The 

unmarried man or woman is joined to the Lord 
without intermediary; the Marriage takes place 
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within. Every man and woman is both male and 

female, and the male and the female have to be 

married within. !°9 

The final illusion is the illusion of the ego, the self 
which thinks that it is independent. It is the ego which 
is the root of all disasters and it must die. Swami 
Bede says, 


The third death is the death of the ego, and this is 
the hardest of all. One may resist the fascination 
of the world and the flesh, but who can resist the 
love of the self? That personality which everyone 
is so anxious to cultivate, power, reputation, 
success, the fame of the scientist, the scholar, the 
athlete, the film-star, the politician - all this is the 
illusion of the ego, which binds the soul more 
securely to unreality than any other power. !©° 


The death to the self or detachment from the self 
is obedience and this is the most radical detachment 
of all. It is extremely difficult to submit the self to 
someone. The self is the principle of reason and 
responsibility in us, the root of freedom. It is what 
makes us men and women. But it is not autonomous. 
It is subject to the Law of the universe. The great 
illusion consists in thinking that the self has absolute 
freedom and that it is a law to itself. The self can never 
act independently. It must either be dependent on the 
Law of the universe and acquire true freedom or it 
must become subject to passions and desires, the 
powers of the unconscious and thus lose its freedom. 
It is only when a person surrenders his self totally 
to another, to a higher Self, then alone he will 
achieve the purpose of his creation — union with the 
Uliimate Reality.!°! 

A’person can truly love God and others only when 
he is totally detached from his self, only when his self 
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is surrendered to God.!6? He must get beyond his ego. 
He can go beyond the ego through meditation and 
surrender his false self to the Truth.!63 Swami Bede 
considers the surrender of the self. the going beyond 
of the ego or the false self as the essence of sannyasic 
life. He says, 


The essential need is the renunciation of the ego, 
of the self. The ego, when it is centred on itself, is 
the root of all evil for it then becomes the principle 
of self-will. He who renounces all self-will is a true 
Sannyasi. That is the essence of sannyasa. 164 


_ A sannyasin belongs to God and hence he must 
be detached from his conscious and unconscious self. 
He must break all the bonds of attachment which are 
rooted in the unconscious, which have grown 
up from childhood and become a second nature. This 
is the work of a life-time. 165 


_The sannyasin who is totally detached from the 
world, the flesh and the self depends on divine 
providence for his bare needs of food, clothing and 
Shelter. He is sovereignly free. In the world of 
contingency he moves about with absolute freedom. 
Nothing can affect his inner serenity. He is totally 
detached from things, places and people. He finds 
himself at home wherever he goes.!66 He possesses 
nothing. No one and nothing can possess him. Swami 
Bede says, 


A sannyasi is one who does not possess anything, 
not even the clothes on his back. He has 
renounced all ‘property’. This is the real 
renunciation which is demanded, the 
renunciation of ‘T and ‘mine’. A sannyasi is one 
who is totally detached from the world and from 
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himself. It is detachment which is the key-word. 
It does not matter so much what material 
possessions you have, so long as you are not 
attached to them. You must be ready to give up 
everything, not only material attachments but 
also human attachments — father, mother, wife, 
children - everything that you have. But the one 
thing that you have to abandon unconditionally is 
your ‘self. If you can give up your self, your ‘ego’, 
you can have anything you like, wife and family, 
houses and lands — but who is able to give up 
his self? !67 


When a person is dead to the world, the flesh and 
the ego, then he truly begins to live to the real world, 
the real flesh and the real self. Swami Bede writes, 


It is only when you have renounced the world 
that you can really enjoy the world; it is only 
when you have renounced the flesh that you can 
take a pure delight in the flesh; it is only when 
you have renounced your self that you can 
discover your real being. !©® 


The first verse of the I $a Upanisad says, “He, who 
renounces, truly enjoys”.!©9 All the great cultures of 
the world were built on the principle “Renounce and 
enjoy”. It is the radical renunciation of the world for 
the sake of transtemporal bliss that made the Indian 
civilization one of the greatest in the world. It is the 
cult of poverty, simplicity and humility, of wuwei or 
action in inaction, which gave immeasurable 
refinement to the Chinese culture. It was Sufism 
which spoke of fana, the passing of the self into the 
Absolute which gave a transcendent beauty to Islamic 
culture. It was the monastic movement with its death 
to the world, the flesh and the self that laid the 
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foundations of the medieval civilization in Europe. But 
modern man has rejected this principle and he 
develops the cult of the world, the flesh and the ego, 170 


One just cannot enjoy anything unless one learns 
to be detached from it. When a person is detached 
from something, he finds the true meaning and 
Significance of it, and that leads him to be united with 
the Spirit which gives it its meaning and significance. 
The more a person is detached from something, the 
more intensely he will be attached to its source. the 
Spirit. Swami Bede beau tifully puts it when he says, 


It is not the drunkard who enjoys wine, or the 

glutton who enjoys food, or the sensualist who 
enjoys love. The perfect artist — whether dancer, 
or actor or athlete — is not one who indulges the 
body but one who has mastered the body. His art 
becomes a yoga — a means of union, union of the 
powers of the body in harmony, union of body 
and soul in harmony, union of body and soul with 
the inner Spirit.!7! | 


Thus the sannydsin is a person who is totally 
detached from everything in the universe and 
intensely attached to the Divine. His detachment to 
everything leads to attachment to the Divine and vice 
versa. 


3.5.2, Sannyasin as a Sign of the Ultimate Reality 


The sannyasin lives in this world of signs with 
total detachment. He engages himself totally to 
experience the Ultimate Reality which is beyond all 
signs. He has to go beyond the world of Signs, beyond 
the signs and symbols of all religions to reach the 
Reality signified by them. Swami Bede Says, 

The world which is studied by science, the world 

of politics and economies, the world of social and 
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cultural life, which most people take for reality, is 
a world of appearances with no reality in itself. It 
is all passing away at every moment and 
everybody is passing with it. The Church also 
belongs to this world of ‘signs’. The doctrines and 
sacraments of the Church are human 
expressions, are signs of the divine reality, which 
are likewise destined to pass away. So also Christ 
himself is the ‘sacrament’ of God; he is the sign of 
God’s grace and salvation, of God’s presence 
among men, and this sign also will pass, when 
the Reality, the thing signified, is revealed. Finally 
God himself, in so far as he can be named, 
whether yahweh or Allah or simply God, is a sign, 
a name for the Ultimate Truth, which cannot be 

~ named. Thus the sannyasi is called to go beyond 
all religion, beyond every human institution, 
beyond every scripture and creed, till he comes to 
that which every religion and scripture and ritual 
signifies but can never name. In every religion, 
whether Christian or Hindu or Buddhist or 
Muslim, it has been recognized that the Ultimate 
Reality cannot be named and the sannyasi is one 
who is called to go beyond all religion and seek 
that ultimate goal.!/2 


Going beyond all signs and symbols, going 
beyond all religions and scriptures, does not mean 
that the sannyasin rejects any of them. Rather, he 
goes beyond them to find the Reality signified by them. 
He does not stop at the sign because he knows too well 
that sign is not Reality. Swami Bede says, 

Yet when we say that the Sannyasi goes beyond 

religion this does not mean that he rejects any 

religion. I have not felt called to reject anything 
that I have learned of God or of Christ or of the 

Church. To go beyond the sign is not to reject the 

sign, but to reach the thing signified. In the 
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language of St. Thomas Aquinas, it is to pass from 
the sacramentum to the res. As long as we 
remain in this world we need these signs, and the 
world today cannot survive unless it rediscovers 
the ‘signs’ of faith, the ‘Myth’, the ‘Symbol’ in 
which the knowledge of reality is enshrined. But 
equally fatal is to stop at the sign, to mistake the 
sign for the ultimate reality. It is this that sets one 
religion against another and divides Christians 
from one another, from people of other religions 
and from the rest of the world. This is essentially 
idolatry. Whether it is the Bible or the Church or 

any dogma or creed, when it is forgotten that they ~ 
belong to the world of signs and appearances, to 
the world which is passing away, they become 
idols far more deadly than any graven image. The . 
Sannyasi is one who is called to witness to this 
Truth of the Reality beyond the signs, to be a sign 
of that which is beyond all signs.!73 


Going beyond all signs in search of the Reality, 
the sannyasin himself becomes a sign of that Ultimate 
Reality. He bears witness to the Transcendent 
Mystery. He follows the Spirit wherever it leads him 
and he is committed to his relentless quest for the 
Ultimate Reality.!174 Although he is a witness to the 
world beyond signs, he still lives in this world of signs 
as a sign. Since he himself has become a sign of the 
Ultimate Reality, to be true to his vocation, he too 
must disappear, just as Jesus the great sannyasin 
disappeared after the resurrection. It was only after 
Jesus disappeared that the Spirit could descend and 
reveal the Truth to the disciples.!75 In the same way to 
_ reach the Reality, the sannydasin who has himself 
become a sign must disappear. The sannyasin always 
journeys to go beyond to the further shore. Even if he 
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is settled in some place his inner journey continues 
until he reaches the Ultimate Reality. Surrendering 
himself to the Spirit, the sannyasin journeys to the 
further shore by going beyond all signs, becoming a 
sign himself and finally disappearing in the Spirit. 


3.5.3. Hindu-Christian Convergence in Sannyasa 


Christian monastic life comes very close to Hindu 
sannyasa. Both have ithe same goal — to reach the 
Ultimate Reality. The ullimate meeting point of 
Hinduism and Christianity, for that matter all 
religions, is the Ultimate Reality itself. The Ultimate 
Reality is to be experienced in the cave of the heart. A 
sannyasin or monk is one who dedicates himself to 
explore the inner space in the cave of the heart.!76 


Both the Christian and the Hindu sannyasins are 
seeking the Ultimate Reality and striving to experience 
it and trying to live from that experience. Both in 
Christianity and Hinduism it is in the life of the 
sannyasin that this search is pursued wholeheartedly. 
This search is the characteristic mark of a monk or 
- sannyasin always and everywhere.!’” Hence there is a 
convergence between Hinduism and Christianity in 
sannyasa. W. Teasdale calls it an “existential 
convergence” because sannyasa is something that is 
lived and experienced. He considers the sannyasic 
life as the context of Hindu-Christian convergence 
and says, 


an the institution and state of sannyasa is the 
context of relating Hinduism and Christianity in 
an ullimate way, and this is surely Bede Griffiths’ 
position. Sannyasa is the “place” of an actual 
existential convergence, or encounter of the two 
great faiths, occurring within the depths of the 
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heart of the monk, the Christian (and Hindu) 
sannyasi.....Both the Hindu and the Christian 
Sannyasi are engaged in the quest for the 
Absolute, for God, and both are committed to this 
quest within a life of renunciation and total 
dedication. There is thus a convergence of sorts 
on all levels of monastic ideal and practice. 78 


Hinduism stresses so much on the need of 
sannyasa perhaps more than all other religions. If 
Christianity also rediscovers its hidden contemplative 
dimension and stresses the need of sannyasa, I think 
that sannyasic life then could become the converging 
point of Christianity and Hinduism. 


Both in Hinduism and Christianity the 
sannyasins live a life of utter Simplicity and 
detachment. The Hindu sannyadsin has no dwelling 
place like the Son of Man who had nowhere to lay his 
head. He depends on divine providence for his daily 
food. He takes food as medicine just to keep his body 
and soul together. He has only the minimum of 
clothing - just two pieces of unstitched  saffron- 
coloured cloth. The life of Jesus and his first disciples 
come very close to the life of the Hindu sannyasins. 


By his life of utter simplicity and detachment, the 
sannyasin tells the modern man that unless he learns 
to delight in decreasing his ever increasing needs and 
wants he will never be happy. The sannyadsin is 
essential for the well-being of the world. He keeps 
before it the goal of transcendence. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TOWARDS 
AN INDO-CHRISTIAN SANNYASA 


1, SANNYASIC LIFE IN THE UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH 


_ Although Hinduism gave rise to the phenomenon 
of sannyasa for the first time in history, sannyasic life — 
has been an integral part of most of the major 
religions of the world. Sannydsa is a universal 
phenomenon and it is there in almost all religions in 
some form or other. Sannydsins are known under 
_fhumerous names in different religions and countries. 
Various words have been used to denote sannyasins 
in Christianity and the most common among them are 
monk, mendicant, hermit and nun. 


The English word ‘monk’ comes from the Greek 
word ‘monos’ which means ‘to be alone’ and a 
sannyasin is one who is internally alone. ‘Mendicant’ 
means a person who wanders from place to place and 
lives on alms and it is the exact equivalent of the 
Sanskrit word ‘parivrdjaka’, a wandering sannyasin. 
‘Hermit’ is the one who retires to a cave or desert to 
live in solitude and silence and to seek self-realization. 
‘Nun’ is female sannyasin or sannyasini. ! 


Sannyasic life in the Church has a long history 
and a study of it is really fascinating. The roots of 
sannyasic life in the Church could be traced back to 
the first century itself. The early Christians 
consciously lived in the presence of Christ. They 
experienced the presence of Christ particularly in the 
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breaking of the bread. Their primary concern was to 
be prepared for the parousia, the return of the risen 
Christ. Since they were anxiously awaiting the return 
of the risen Christ they did not care to accumulate 
worldly possessions or to be preoccupied with the 
affairs of this world. They shared all what they had 
with the needy, held everything in common and lived 
a life of love.? 

The early Christians earnestly desired to imitate 
Christ, to be perfect like him and to be united with 
him always. They lived their baptismal promises. 
When they were persecuted they were ready to die in 
order to be united with Christ for ever. They 
considered martyrdom as the most perfect imitation of 
Christ and as the climax of Christian perfection. Just 
as baplism unites a person with Christ they 
considered martyrdom as “bloody baptism” which 
united a person immediately with Christ.3 The leaders 
of the Church exhorted and encouraged the 
Christians to become martyrs. Many Christians were 
martyred for their faith in Christ. 

With the conversion of Constantine, Christianity 
became a legitimate religion and during the reign of 
Theodocius I(379-395) it became the official religion of 
the Roman Empire.4 When persecutions ended there 
was no external force causing the Christians to cling 
together. At this time some Christians attempted to 
live a more perfect life by dedicating themselves to God 
and thus monastic life or sannuyasic life originated in 
the Church towards the end of the third century. Of 
course in the first century itself there were some 
Christians who attempicd to imitate Christ intimately 
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by leading an austere life and practising celibacy 
voluntarily. Their ascetical and celibate life could be 
considered as a prelude to the monastic movement.® 


In the beginning celibate men and virgins lived in 
their own families. They had neither ritual initiation 
nor fixed rules to follow. But their voluntary vow of 
celibacy was well-known to the entire community. 
Their vow was not perpetual. They were free to stop 
their ascetic life at any time. But violation of their 
vowed life was punished by ex-communication from 
the Church. They were held in high esteem both by 
Christians and non-Christians. Their ascetic and 
celibate life was seen as the supreme substitute for 
martyrdom and as an anticipation of angelic life. As 
the angels are inseparably united with God in heaven 
the ascetics and celibates are said to be united with 
God on earth. As they grew in number they organized 
themselves into small groups. The virgins began to 
wear black tunic and a black veil which were blessed 
_ and bestowed on them by the bishop on the day of 
their consecration. They were required to recite the 
prescribed prayers. Celibate men shared the homes of 
virgins to protect them and to provide them for their 
Spiritual needs. But soon abuses crept in and the 
Church separated them.§ — , 


There were also wandering ascetics who worked 
as missionaries. Some ascetics separated themselves 
from the society and went into the deserts and caves 
to live in silence and solitude. The flight from the 
world was intended to be intimately united with God. 
The dedicated life of ascetics and celibates became the 
basis of the monastic movement which flourished 
both in the East and in the West. 


9. J. Aumann, Christian Spirituality in the Catholic Tradition, 
35-36. 
6. Ibid., 35-37. 
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1.1. The Evolution of Sannyasic Life in 
Christian East 


Monastic life or sannyasic life developed first in 
the East and it was of two types — the eremitical life 
of hermits or anchorites and the cenobitic life of. 
monks. The eremitical life began in Egypt with 
St. Paul of Thebes and St. Antony of Egypt and the 
cenobitic life was inaugurated by St. Pachomius and 
further developed by St. Basil and others.” 


St. Antony of Egypt was the model of eremitical 
life. The life of St. Antony written by St. Athanasius 
gives us a good deal of description of the eremitical life. 
St. Antony was born around 251 in Egypt. When he 
lost his parents at the age of twenty he gave all his 
property to the poor, left his only sister in the home of 
a virgin and retired to a cave and lived there in silence 
and solitude for twenty years. Attracted by his austere 
life many people approached him. He taught them all 
to think of their last days and to lead a holy life with 
detachment from material things and attachment to 
God.® He insisted on interior solitude. When it was 
required he went into the world to preach. He died at 
the age of 105 in 356. During his lifetime itself 
eremitical life spread far and wide. He certainly 
became the source of inspiration to several hermits 
in history. 

While eremitical life was flourishing Pachomius 
paved the way for the cenobitic life of monks. As 
several ascetics joined him he founded a monastery 
and regarded cenobitic life as superior to that of a 


7. J. Aumann, History of Spirituality (St. Paul Publications, 
Manila, 1979), 51-65. 
For greater details of eremitical and cenobitic life in 
Christian East, please see L. Bouyer, The Spirituality of the 
New Testament and the Fathers (Burns & Oates, London, 

1982), 303-421. 
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simple solitary. Obedience to the superior was seen as 
the very foundation of cenobitic life. As monks 
increased many monasteries were erected. All the 
monks in all the monasteries were considered as 
members of one family and they all met together twice 
a year. They led an austere life, but with moderation. 
They worked hard and manufactured many things. 
Meals and prayers were community exercises.% 
-Pachomian monasteries became later on the source 
of many monastic and mendicant Orders in the West. 


Until the end of the fourth century monasticism 
was an ascetical form of life available to all. But with 
St. Basil monasticism took a new turn as a well- 
defined way of life. He is hailed as the Father of 
monasticism in the East. The basis of monastic life for 
Basil was love and union with God. He considered 
monastic life as the continuation and crowning of 
Christian life in the context of a community. He 
preferred to have small communities where the monks 
could relate themselves to the superior and to one 
another in a more personal manner. He too 
considered the cenobitic life as superior to the 
eremitical life. 1° 


The Capadocian Fathers, particularly St. Basil, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen and St. Gregory of Nyssa 
contributed greatly to the growth of the monastic 
movement. With Evagrius, Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Macarius the monastic movement reached its climax 
in the East. With them there came a shift of emphasis 
in monasticism from work and asceticism to 
mysticism and contemplative prayer. !1 


As the eremitical and cenobitic forms of 
monasticism flourished in Egypt they also flourished 


9. J. Aumann, Christian Spirituality in the Catholic Tradition, 
— 40-42. 
10. Ibid., 42-45. 
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in Syria. Several hermits lived a very austere life in the 
deserts and mountains of Syria which is well-known 
as the ‘cradle of anchoretism’. Community life for 
monks began quite slowly in Syria. St. Ephrem was 
the prince of Syrian monks. Great charitable activities 
and missionary zeal are the two characteristic marks 
of the Syrian monks. 


1.2. The Evolution of Sannyasic Life in the West 


The monastic movement in the East greatly 
influenced the monastic life in the West. The Life of 
St. Antony written and brought to the West by 
St. Athanasius had a great impact on Western 
monaslicism. Western monasticism was a 
community movement’ from the very beginning. They 
preferred community life to solitary life separated from 
the world. But of course ascetic life existed in the West 
before the organized monastic community life 
began.!* St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, Eusebius the 
bishop of Vercelli, St. Paulinus of Nola, St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Hilary and St. Honoratus are some of the 
great personalities who inaugurated the monastic 
movement in the West. John Cassian, St. Augustine, 
St. Benedict and St. Gregory the Great contributed 
greatly to the growth of this movement. !8 


John Cassian visited several monasteries in the 
East and then went io the West and introduced the 
monastic practices and types of organization 
prevailing in the East. He could be considered as the 
connecling link between the Eastern and Western 
monasticism. His spiritual teachings are contained in 
his two books — Institutions and Conferences. His 


12. J. Aumann, Christian Spirituality in the Catholic Traclition, 
57-59. 

13. For greater details of monastic life in the West, please see L. 
Bouyer, The Spirituality of the New Testament and the 
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teachings entered the tradition of monastic life in the 
West through the Rule of St. Benedict and they 
became the basis of monastic spirituality. 14 


According to Cassian the purpose of monastic life 
is the interior perfection of the individual monk. The 
essence of perfection is charity and the perfection of 
charity is achieved through ascetical practices. He 
makes the monastic life consist in the progressive 
realization of a three-fold detachment — detachment 
from the world and all its alluring objects, detachment 
from one’s own flesh and detachment from the 
egolistical and pleasure-seeking self. 15 


Unlike Cassian who propagated the Eastern form 
of monasticism in the West, St. Augustine contributed 
new elements to the monastic movement in the West. 
He fostered a new type of monasticism called ‘clerical 
monaslicism’ or cenobilic life for the clergy. As the 
bishop of Hippo he insisted very much on fraternal 
charity, common life, personal poverty and celibacy 
for his clergy. But gradually the clergy abandoned 
their commitment to contemplative life and directed 
themselves towards pastoral ministry. 16 


St, Benedict is hailed as the Father and Legislator 
of Western monasticism. At a very early age he retired 
to a life of solitude at Subiaco and then settled as a 
monk at Monte Cassino. He formed a monastic 
community there which centred on prayer and work. 
He defined monastery as a ‘school of divine service’ 
and envisaged the superior as a spiritual father. 
Besides the customary vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience he demanded from his monks Stability and 
insisted on humility.'!7 He considered the search for 
God or the Quest of the Absolute as the characteristic 


14. B. Griffiths, “John Cassian”, The Month. 21(1959), 346. 

15. L. Bouyer, Introduction to Spirituality (Darton, Longmann & 
Todd, London, 1963), 192-193. 

16. J. Aumann, History of Spirituality, 74. 

17. Ibid., 75-76. 
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mark of a monk.!® The way of life charted by 
ot. Benedict became the basic norm for monastic life. 
Benedictine monasticism contributed considerably to 
the growth of contemplative life and liturgy. 


St. Gregory the Great is the first monk to become 
a Pope and he never lost his nostalgia for monastic 
life. Although he preferred contemplative life he 
always insisted on keeping a balance between 
contemplation and action. Since Christ was both a 
contemplative and an active person, St. Gregory 
insisted that contemplation and action must go hand 
in hand in the life of a monk.!9 Through his 
theological writings also he contributed greatly to the 
growth of monasticism in the West. 


Several monastic communities appeared in 
history and reformed the monastic movement. 
Noteworthy among them are the monks of Cluny, the 
Camaldolese hermits, the Carthusians and the 
Cistercians. Vita Canonica offered the diocesan clergy 
a sort of monastic life. Many Mendicant Orders like 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans appeared in the 
Middle Ages. Later on Religious Orders increased and 
multiplied and they were all for a particular work in 
the Church and not directly intended for the search 
for God. Of course all the Religious Orders attempted 
to integrate the monastic value of contemplation with 
social service. 


1.3. The Impact of Sannyasic Life on the Church 
and the World 


The Church always admired the ascetics and 
monks and monasticism continued to flourish and 
thrive in the Church and it remained as a unifying 


18. B. Griffiths, “Saint Benedict: His Significance for India 
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force in the Church always. Monasteries are the 
veritable fountains that watered and nourished the 
world. The monks who left the world and went into the 
deserts and caves for silence and solitude are the very 
ones who transformed the world and upheld the 
human and spiritual values. They bear witness to the 
Transcendent Reality, and L. Bouyer beautifully puts 
it when he says, 


The monk, like the martyr, is a witness and, like 
the martyr, it is not by his word that he gives his 
witness except in exceptional cases: it is by his 
life, his whole life. He witnesses for the Church | 

_ and in the world, to the reality, and the present 
reality, of the Spirit. Committing himself wholly 
to, sacrificing everything for this reality, this 
actuality, he witnesses to its supreme value in a 
world that does not understand it. And, for the 
Church, he is the anticipation here below of what 
she is tending toward in eternity.2° 


Monasticism cannot be blotted out from the face 
of the earth. Monastic life is a must in the Church and 
in the world to remind the people who are immersed in 
this world, of the presence of the world beyond, of the 
Transcendent Reality. Again in the words of L. Bouyer, 


Without the monastic vocation, without the 
monastic life lived under their eyes, without the 
possibility of visiting monasteries and of 
immersing themselves therein from time to time, 
the Christians who live in the world would 
infallibly be absorbed therein. If the Church did 
not have the monastery within her, it would be as 
though the apostolic community of Pentecost had 
not had Mary in its midst; The Church would be 
seized by the spirit of the world, would forget to 
seek and to call without ceasing on the Spirit of 
God, would forget that the life of the Spirit can 
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and should be a reality for us here and now, the 
life in which the eschatological life of the Kingdom 
is as it were anticipated.?! 


2.CHRISTIAN ASRAMS AND SANNYASIC 
LIFE IN THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


The Christian community in India is almost as 
ancient as Christianity itself. It is believed that 
St. Thomas the Apostle came to India and preached 
the Gospel. But alter 2000 years of Christianity in 
India, only three per cent of India’s 830 million people 
chose to be the followers of Christ! From the 
beginning, the Christians in India were activists, 
laying too much stress on works and service to the 
poor, the suffering and the oppressed. The Hindus 
respect and appreciate the Christian missionaries as 
selfless social workers. They send their children to 
Christian schools because they get good education 
and discipline. When they get sick they rush to 
Christian hospitals since they get good treatment. 
They appreciate very much the organizational skill of 
the Christians and consider the Church as a mighty 
organization doing selfless social service. But 
Christian religion has not captured the Hindu mind. 


The Hindus know and love Christ and even 
consider him as an avatara, as an incarnation or 
manifestation of God who came to show the way to 
God. Conversion to Christianity does not appear to 
them to be a conversion to a higher spiritual life, but a 
simple change of rites and rituals, concepts and 
customs made in the West. They do not see the 
missionaries as men who have experienced God in 
their lives. They do not see that the zeal of the 
missionaries proceeds {from a_ deep _ Spiritual 
experience. In this situation, I think that Christian 
asramsm,. and “sannyasic ile” “can” reveal” the 
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contemplative dimension of the Church to the people 
of India. They can reveal that the Church also has 
contemplatives, monks and mystics who experience 
God in their lives and lead others to God-experience 
and not merely social workers. It was to reveal this 
hidden dimension of contemplative life that Christian 
asrams emerged and the sannyasic style of life was 
adapted and adopted in the Church in India. In recent 
limes many Christian a@srams emerged and many 
people have dedicated themselves to bring to birth an 
authentic Indian Christian sannyasa. 


2.1. ASrams as Cradles of Sannya@sic Life in India 


The term ‘asram’ is derived from the root ‘Srama’ 
which means to exert oneself, It means both the place 
where one exerts oneself and the mode of exertion. 
The term signifies the place where a person lives and a 
Stage in the journey of man’s life on earth. 22 


In ancient India the word ‘a@sram’ had the 
meaning of a hut in the forest, the dwelling of a rsi or 
hermit. India’s extensive forests with their luxuriant 
foliage served as asrams or forest hermitages where 
people could retire to contemplate on the 
transcendental problems of life and death. When a 
man who dedicated himself to the quest of the 
Absolute settled somewhere to live in abstinence and 
poverty, solitude and silence, that place was called 
his asram.23 


When ‘holy men’ settled in some places devotees 
and disciples used to gather around them to receive 
_ Spiritual instructions. In the course of time, their 
hermitages or asrams became institutions of learning 
and culture. Students began to live with the gurus in 
their asrams. The gurus considered the students as 
their own children and instructed them with great 


22. B.G. Gokhale, Ancient India, 120-121. 
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care. When the students left the asrams after 
completing their studies and began earning their 
livelihood, they were expected, but in no way 
compelled, to contribute towards the maintenance of 
such asrams.24 Even kings visited such asrams and 
contributed greatly to their growth. These asrams 
exercised a profound influence over the lives of people 
and produced great sannyasins, saints and sages and 
shaped the life of the nation. 


In the course of time, the hermits who lived in the 
asrams dedicating themselves to meditation, 
austerities and teaching, began to break all ties with 
the world and wander about as mendicants. These 
wandering and mendicant sannyasins shared with 
the people the spiritual insights gained through their 
life of contemplation and renunciation and the people 
in turn supported them. They experienced God and 
helped the people to do the same. Hence asrams could 
be considered as the cradles of sannyasic life in India. 


Originally asrams were not the places where the 
sannyasins lived. One can say that asrams produced 
the sannyasins. The place where the Hindu 

sannyasins settled and lived tagether was called 
‘matha’.25 Today many Hindu sannyasins live a 
community life in asrams. But the traditional asrams 
are a thing of the past and there is no scope in the 
changed circumstances of modern life for a strict 
observance of the rules and regulations laid down in 
the old law books. Modern asrams and sannyasins in 
Hinduism are coming closer to the people by 
integrating social service into their contemplative life. 
There is a beautiful blending of the age-old quest for 
the Absolute and service to the needy neighbours in 
.the life of sannyasins in modern asrams. 


24. A. Thottakara, “Religious Education in Hinduism: Ancient 
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2.2.Emergence of Sannyasic Life in Christian 
Asrams in India : 


The first Christian in India to adopt the sannyasic 
Style of life is Roberto De Nobili. Some individuals like 
John Britto, Beschi and others followed the footsteps 
of Nobili. But as a community the Carmelites of Mary 
Immaculate are the first to adopt the sannyasic style 
of life and to attempt to live a contemplative life. 


Fathers Thomas Palackal, Thomas Porukara and 
Blessed Kuriakos Elias Chavara who were priests of 
the Syro-Malabar Rite in Kerala attempted in 1831 to 
live a sort of eremitical life, a life of total seclusion from 
the world. But their bishop advised against it and 
asked them to lead a more balanced life by integrating 
contemplation with action. Then they lived together 
integrating the values of Indian sannyasa and their 
house became a sort of spiritual power house of 
prayer and contemplation for the people of the place. 
Their house was called ‘dargana veedu’, the house 
where you ‘see’ God. Although they tried to live as 
Indian sannyasins they leaned very much on Western 
monasticism. For instance they always wore and 
continue to wear the Carmelite habit and not kavi like 
the Indian sannyasins.26 


Though the Carmelites of Mary Immaculate 
began as a sannyasic community, their original aim 
dwindled as the community grew and got involved in 
active life. Particularly after the Second Vatican 
Council, several significant changes occurred and 
today it is like any other religious community in India. 
Of course they are doing a great service to the Church 
in India today by attempting to create an Indian 
Christian Theology. There are some _ individual 
Carmelites who are living like sannyasins in asrams. 


Although the Carmelites of Mary Immaculate 
attempted to live as sannyasins in community they 
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did not “create” Christian asrams. ASrams are one of 
the most ancient legacies of Indian culture. And yet 
Christian asrams are late arrivals on the Indian scene. 
The first Christian asram was. founded by 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay on the banks of Narmada 
near Jabalpur in 1899. It was placed under the 
protection and guidance of the bishop of Nagpur and 
he encouraged and supported Upadhyay. But 
Msgr. Zaleski, the Delegate Apostolic, was totally 
against all the attempts of Upadhyay. Afler a few 
months, due to lack of ecclesiastical approval, 
Upadhyay had to close down the asram.27 There was 
no one for a few years to continue the good work 
he began. 


2.2.1. ASrams and Sannyasic Life in the 
Protestant Church 


Among the Protestants the two prominent 
persons who lived radically the life of sannyasa are 
Sadhu Sunder Singh and Narayan Vaman Tilak. The 
Protestant Churches gave the lead in creating 
Christian asrams. The first major asrams which 
attempted to integrate the values of Indian sannyasa 
into Christian spirituality are the Christukula Asram 
at Tirupattur and the Christa Prema Seva Asram 
in Pune. 


The Christukula Asram was founded _ by 
Dr. S. Jesudhason and Dr. E. Forrester Paton in 1921. 
This asram consists of a hospital, a small school and a 
few other buildings proper to an asram. It has a 
beautiful Church built like a temple in Indian 
architectural style. Since both the founders were 
medical doctors, service to the sick was the major 
activity of this asram. Many in nearby villages were. 
taught in the school, healed in the hospital and the 
asram also served as a cenire for spiritual renewal. 


27. B. Animananda, The Blade, 78-81. 
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Many people came to serve for a period of time and to 
experience this new way of life and some became 
permanent members. The full-fledged members were 
called sevaks or servants and they made vows after 
three years of novitiate. The temporary members or 
volunteers also observed the style of life of the 
members of the asram.28 


The Christa Prema Seva ASram was founded in 
1927 by the Anglican priest Jack Winslow. The 
original group of the asramites consisted of a First 
Order of celibate men, a corresponding Second order 
of women and a Third Order of Married people. All 
were regarded as full and equal members of the 
asram. They attempted to live the gospel in a 
thoroughly Indian way. The asram went through 
several major changes of name, Style and leadership. 
Since the dissolution of the original community for a 
variety of reasons, this asram stood empty for a few 
years. Then in 1972 it was reopened by the Anglican 
Sisters of St. Mary the Virgin together with seven 
Catholic Sisters of the Sacred Heart with the view of 
forming an ecumenical community. It has become 
flow an encounter-centre for people of different 
religions and it is also an authorized centre for 
liturgical experimentation.29 


Both these asrams are highly admired and the 
asramites are respected by their neighbours. All those 
who come into contact with them are deeply touched. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself visited both these asrams 
and he did not visit many Christian institutions. Both 
these asrams are strongly service-oriented and at the 
Same lime deeply rooted in contemplation.%9 They 
_ regard the Lord Jesus as their true guru and his 
teaching is their rule of life. Through contemplation 
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and service to their needy neighbours they live their 
sannyasic life and bear witness to the reality of 
the Spirit. 


2.2.2. ASrams and Sannyasic Life in the 
Catholic Church 


In the Catholic Church in India interest in 
sannyasic life and asrams began to manifest itself 
only after Independence. Several asrams came into 
~ existence during the past few years. They promote an 
authentic Indian Christian spirituality and the 
asramites. attempt to live as -sannyasins. 
Saccidananda Asram founded by Jules Monchanin 
and Henri Le Saux in 1950 in Trichy in Tamil Nadu 
and Kurigumala Asram founded by Francis Mahieu 
and Bede Griffiths in 1958 on KuriSumala in Kerala 
are the first and the most important Catholic asrams. 
I have already discussed at considerable length about 
the origin, aim and the style of life of these asrams in 
the preceding chapters. i | 

Swami Bede is the guru of Santivanam or 
Saccidananda Asram for the past. twenty years. 
Santivanam is attached to the Community of 
Camaldolese monks. In Santivanam there is a 
permanent community of sannyasins and sadhakas 
or aspirants. Many foreigners find their way to 
Santivanam and spend a few days there to experience 
this new way of life. Several Indians also come there 
for an experience and for spiritual renewal. 
Santivanam welcomes people of all religions and no 
religion. It has helped thousands of people to find the 
true meaning and purpose of their lives. It serves as a 
spiritual power house of prayer and contemplation. 
Contemplation is given the first priority in 
Santivanam and Swami Bede says, 

We have visitors from all over the world coming to 

us year after year, all in search in their different 

ways on the meaning and purpose of life, and 
somehow they find in the atmosphere of the 
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ashram the space which they need to discover 
themselves and to realise the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. To-day it is not through the externals of 

_ religion, whether in doctrine or discipline, that 
most people are finding God but in the experience 
of the indwelling Spirit, the presence of God in 
the heart.?! 


Francis Acharya is the guru of Kurigumala Aéram 
and he too has a community of sannydsins and 
sadhakas around him. Kurigumala is also an open 
community which welcomes all without exception. 
The asramites live an austere life and attempt to 
integrate their contemplative life with active service to 
the needy neighbours. 


2.3. The Role of Guru in Christian Agrams 


The role of a guru in spiritual life is very much 
stressed in Hinduism. In the Hindu tradition, when a 
Man decides to dedicate himself to the pursuit of 
Spiritual attainment, he sets off from his home in 
search of a suitable guru. He may meet many holy 
persons. But when he finally meets someone whom he 
considers to be holy and good, he will request him to 
be his guru and if that person accepts him as a 
disciple, he will surrender himself to the guru in 
obedience.32 The guru will test the sincerity of his 
purpose and finally lead him to God-realization. 


Guru is not a mere teacher or spiritual director or 
a counselor. He is all these and more. He is a person 
who has experienced God in his life and who leads 
others to the same experience. He is a mediator 
between God and man. He dwells in God and God 
dwells in him. He is a man of spotless character. He 


31. B. Griffiths, “The Meaning and Purpose of an Ashram”, in 
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removes ignorance and leads the _ disciple to 
experiential knowledge of the divine.%% True gurus are 
honoured and respected in India even more than the 
parents because the parents give a person physical 
birth while the guru gives him spiritual regeneration. 
For a Hindu the guru comes next to God in his life. 


No asram can be conceived of without a guru. In 
fact, an asram springs up where a God-realized 
person settles. Disciples gradually gather around him. 
The guru could be considered as the “womb-house” of 
an asram.*4 In Christian asrams Jesus Christ himself 
is seer as the ’sadgwu or ‘the “rue gurin For 
Christians there is no one who could claim to have 
such a deep experience of God as that of Jesus. Jesus 
leads all to the Father and Abhishiktananda says, 


The guru is the man who is able to initiate others 
into the knowledge-by-experience of the Mystery 
of God which he himself has experienced — and 
no more. The prefix sat adds the connotation of 
reality, of truth, of goodness. The sadguru is the 
Master of Truth pre-eminently, the real and 
true Teacher, the ‘Good Master’ of the Gospel 
(Mark 10:17). He alone communicates to his 
disciples his own Spirit; his words are spirit and 
life and are seeds which bring forth fruit in the 
hearts of those who receive them with faith and 
love (Luke 8:15). Only he can speak of Being, and 
lead men to it, who himself dwells in the bosom of 
the Father, the Origin and Source of all that is.35 


Christ is not merely a guru who lived once with 
his disciples. He is an inner guru who continues to 
dwell in the hearts of all his disciples all through the 
ages.36 He is not merely one who showed the way to 
salvation, but one who bestowed salvation by 
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sacrificing his life. He treated his disciples as friends, 
served them and even washed their feet. These are 
some of the unique characters of Christ the sadguru. 
It is rare to find a Hindu guru who would treat his 
disciples as his friends and serve them. No Hindu 
guru has ever offered his life as a ransom for 
his disciples. 


Though Christ always remains the sadguru in a 
Christian asram he deigns to use a human being as 
karalk guru or instrumental guru to lead people to the 
Paramguru, the Father.*’ The instrumental guru is 
also called upaguru. A Christian asram cannot 
function without an upaguru. The upaguru is a 
representative of Christ the sadguru. He is a visible 
sign of the invisible. He is in constant contact with 
God and this union helps him to unite others to God. 


Following the traditional Indian idea of service to 
the guru or guruseva, the upaguru may allow others to 
serve him. But he should also be ready to serve his 
disciples and to treat them as friends. Like Jesus he 
must be ready even to die for his disciples. When a 
disciple surrenders himself to the upaguru and serves 
him he does so not to the mere man guru, but to the 
God who dwells in him and acts through him.°8 God 
makes use of human gurus to bring back the fallen 
humanity to him. 


2.4. Sannya@sic Life in ASrams and Social Service 


Although India is spoken of by the West as a 
contemplative country and the people of India as a 
people intoxicated with God, for the average Hindu, 
only the sannyasin who devotes’ himself to 
contemplation is the man of God. A God-realized 
person does not isolate himself from human beings 


- 
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under the pretext of guarding his inner silence and 
contemplation. Neither does he throw himself into 
action under the pretext of communicating his God- 
experience to others. Since he is a supremely free 
person he surrenders himself to the guidance of the 
Spirit and the Spirit may lead him wherever he wills.39 
The Spirit himself usually leads the God-realized 
person to selfless service because self-realization and 
service of God in men go hand in hand. To be 
genuinely absorbed in God means to be joyous and 
compassionate. Hence although a sannyasin devotes 
himself totally to contemplation of God, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, he shares the fruits of his 
contemplation in social service. 


2.4.1. The Primacy of Contemplation in Agrams 


Hinduism presents to Christianity an undeniable 
challenge, a challenge mainly on the spiritual level. 
The gospel message has been unable to touch the 
mind and heart of India inspite of the zeal and selfless 
service of the missionaries and of all the excellent 
techniques utilized by them. The challenge of 
Hinduism on the spiritual level is reminding the 
Christians in India to deepen their interior life, to give 
contemplation its necessary primacy in the life of the 
Church, to experience the presence of God in the cave 
of the heart.4° ; 


The Hebrew-Christian revelation is that of a 
transcendent God who makes himself known in 
history. in the person of Jesus Christ and 
communicates his Spirit to all believers. But the 
Hindu revelation is that of a transcendent God who is 
immanent in nature, dwelling in the heart of every 


39. Abhishiktananda, Guru and Disciple (SPCK, London, 1974), 
11-12. | 

40. Abhishiktananda, “An Approach to Hindu Spirituality”, 
The Clergy Review, 54(1969), 172-173. 
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creature.*! The essential function of a sannyasin is to 
experience this transcendent-immanent God and to 
awaken others to the same experience.42 The main 
purpose of an asram is not to do many things, but to 
be something — to be a sign, an efficacious sign of 
this transcendent-immanent God. What really 
characterizes an asram and a_=e sannyasin is 
contemplation of God. 


In the life of a Christian sannyasin contemplation 
is essential if God is to remain the centre of his 
commitment. It is only in contemplation or constant 
prayer that he can commune with God at the centre of 
his being. The New Testament insists very much on 
constant prayer. Jesus and the apostle Paul wanted 
all their disciples to pray constantly, to pray always.4% 
It seems to be a psychologically impossible demand. 
Yes, if we understand by constant prayer, reading 
prayers all the time, then it is highly impossible. 
Prayer is not a reading exercise and no one can be 
reading prayers all the time. Yet the Christians need a 
multitude of books to pray and in the process it 
becomes mechanical prayer. At times as the lips move, 
the mind also tends to move away from God. But a 
Hindu would pray with closed eyes and commune 
with the God who dwells in his heart. Constant prayer 
is also not thinking about God all the time because no 
one can be consciously thinking about God all the 
time. Constant prayer is living constantly in the 
presence of God. Living constantly in the presence of 
God does not mean going into the Church and being 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament twenty four 
hours of the day. No one can do that either. It means 
being in God’s presence everywhere and feeling God’s 


41. B. Griffiths, The Marriage of East and West, 25-26. 

42. B. Griffiths, “Indian Christian Contemplation”, The Clergy 
Monthly, 35(1971), 278. 

43. “Pray constantly and always” — Luke 18:1; 21:36. 
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presence in all the events of the day. It means 
Surrendering oneself totally to the divine presence. 
Abhishiktananda says, 


To live in constant prayer, to lead a contemplative 
life, is nothing else than to live in the actual 
presence of God.....To live in the presence of God 
should be as natural for a Christian as to breathe 
the air which surrounds him.44 


Constant prayer is contemplation or God’s 
presence to us and our presence to God and it 
deepens our relationship with him and all his 
creatures. Commitment to God through 
contemplation binds us also to serve those in need 
and to love all creatures with universal love.45 The one 
who is fully absorbed in the contemplation of God will 
automatically be drawn to be compassionate towards 
the needy. Thus contemplation in Christian Gérams 
leads the sannyasins to involvement in social service. 


2.4.2. Involvement of Asrams in Social Life 


God did not create man as a solitary being to seek 
Salvation in isolation and alienation from others. 
Holiness is wholeness and each one is to play his part 
in creating an atmosphere where others can 
experience wholeness in their lives. A social order 
founded on truth, based on justice and animated by 
love has to emerge. Christian asrams and sannyasins 
could play their role to create this social order. 


An asram above all, is to help people to experience 
God. It is a centre for contemplation and it is centred 
on contemplation. All the works in an asramassume a 
secondary importance. They are only meant to flow 
from contemplation and to lead back to it. Social 
service in asrams and sannyasic life is a continuation 


44. Abhishiktananda, Prayer, 1-2. 
45. L.J. Ralus, “The Spirituality of Social Action”, Indian 
Theological Studies, 18(1981), 27. 
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of contemplation and an expression of charity and 
solidarity with the needy. Every work in an asramis a 
service. Sellless service purifies the ego and prepares 
one for contemplation and communion with the 
indwelling Spirit.46 The enlightened person is always 
filled with compassionate concern for others. 


Social action in today’s India means struggle for 
liberation from systems, structures and conditions 
which consolidate and perpetuate under- 
development, unfreedom and alienation. It means 
working for the destruction of all the forces that 
oppress, diminish and dehumanize man and for the 
generation of viable structures of freedom, creativity 
and communication at all levels. Social action 
embraces action for relief, action for development and 
aclion for social justice.47 M. Amaladoss, speaking 
about asrams and their role in social justice, 
envisages three kinds of activity that the asrams could 
engage in: 

1) Build up and be a model of the community that 

every movement for social justice wants to create 

through its struggle: 2) Be a place of training 
where people who wish to engage in service can 

be trained in ideals, motivation and method; 3) 

Play a leadership role in the promotion of social 

justice in the community.48 


Asrams are certainly centres of peace and 
prayerlulness, of silence and solitude. God-seekers 
come there looking for ways and means to experience 
God. Hence some may feel that action for social justice 
is incompatible with asrams and sannyasic life which 
are Lo be centred on contemplation. But then, by living 


46. Vandana, “The Ashram Movement and the Development of 
Contemplative Life”, Viclyajyoti, 47(1983), 186-187. 

47. S. Ryan, “Christian Participation in the Struggle for Social 
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in the quiet of an asram, one can be led to true 
compassion for others — the compassion of God, not 
only for and with the poor and the oppressed, but also 
compassion even for the oppressors, a rare quality 
among most of the liberators of the oppressed.49 


A God-realized person is capable of helping others 
in their trials and tribulations. One can live in the 
asram without cutting oneself off from the people 
around. An asramite comes into contact with them on 
various levels of their lives and he can help them to 
ameliorate and reform the milieu in which they live. 
Jesus himself is his model. 


3. SANNYASA IN THE TRINITY AS THE 
BASIS OF CHRISTIAN SANNYASA 


It might be a surprise to some people to speak of 
sannyasa in the Trinity. Sannydasa in this context is 
understood in the sense of total self-donation. The 
Trinity is a divine community of love. Our human - 
experience of love and community helps us to 
understand the Trinity as love and community. The 
Father is the Lover and the Son is the Beloved and 
they are united by Love, the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit is the bond of love within the Trinity. True love 
gives itself totally to the other. The Father so loves the 
Son that he gives himself totally to the Son and the 
Son so loves the Father that he receives the Father’s 
self-gift and offers himself totally to the Father and the 
love of the Father to the Son and the Love of the Son to 
the Father is the Holy Spirit, the unifying mysterious 
love within the Trinity. Swami Bede beautifully puts it 
when he says, 


There is in God a pure will of love, a pure act of 
self-giving by which he ceaselessly communicates 
himself. As the Father knows himself in the Son, 
and the Son in the Father, so Father and Son 


49. Vandana, “Ashrams — Some Illusions and Fears”, 34. 
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communicate in -the love of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is the expression of love within the 
Godhead, the relation of love which unites the 
persons of the Godhead. 


The Trinity as divine community is the perfect 
community of love in which each person is fully 
conscious of his identity and exists in total and 
reciprocal communion with the other persons. There 
is an eternal and total self-donation of the divine 
persons in the Trinity and J. O’Donnell says, 


Ped there is an infinite perichoretic movement of 
_ love by which the Father offers all that he is to the 
Son and the Son responds with all that he is 
to the Father and the circle is completed in the 
Holy Spirit.5! | 
| The self-donation of the divine persons in the 
Trinity is the basis of Christian sannydsa: Creation 
could be considered as the first instance of God’s 
- sannyasa. Creation is an eternal act in God. The 
whole creation, the whole world of multiplicity comes 
forth from the Father eternally in the Son and at the 
same time returns to the Father in the Spirit.52 The 
Father: shared his existence with the creatures by 
bringing them forth in time and space so that they 
might begin to exist as distinct beings from him. 
Creation is the complete self-gift of the Father to 
creatures. In creation the Father donates his life, love 
and knowledge or rather his entire inner reality to 
creatures. The best symbol that signifies life, love and 
knowledge is the ‘Word’ because through words we 
express our life and energy, we express our love for 


50. B. Griffiths, Vedanta and Christian Faith, 27. 
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others and we communicate our knowledge to others. 
In this sense one can say that the Father deposited 
his Word in us by creating us. 


Since the Father donated his life, love and 
knowledge to man and to all creatures he expected 
man to live for, love and to know him as well as to live 
for, love and to know or rather to be concerned about 
his creatures. But the first man failed to live up to the 
Father’s expectations by preferring to live for himself, 
love himself and to be concerned about himself. He 
deprived himself of the Father’s Word and he is devoid 
of the Father's life, love and knowledge.®4 The failure 
of man to respond to the Father by return of love led to 
the second phase of sannyasa in the Father. To 
reunite man with him, the Father deposited his Word 
once again in human being, in the flesh of Mary. The 
Word which was with the Father eternally, the Word 
which was present in matter, in life, in humanity took 
flesh in Jesus of Nazareth as the culmination of the 
whole process of creation.55 In Jesus man regains the 
Father’s life, love and knowledge. C. Kanichai 
beautifully puts it when he says, 


The second phase of God’s sannyasa took place in 
the humble dwelling of the Virgin Mary of 
Nazareth. We find there the Father again 
depositing His Word in the flesh, which our 
Blessed Mother had offered to Him. The Father 
placed His Word in the flesh which Mary offered 
to Him — that was the Father’s sannyasa. Mary 
offered her flesh to the Word, which the Father 
had sent to it — that was man’s sannyasa in and 
through Mary. In Mary the Word of the Father 
was made flesh. And this Word-made-flesh is 
Jesus, who is thus the meeting-point between 


——— 
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God’s sannyasa to man and man’s sannyasa to 
God. Thus, we have regained what we had lost 
in Adam. 3 


Jesus offers himself totally to the Father and 
totally to his fellowmen at the same time. In Jesus we 
find a man who lives for God, loves him and is 
concerned about him and at the same time a man who 
lives for all men, loves all men and is concerned about 
all men.°’ J. R. Sheet says, 


In Christ we find that complete consecration, 
because he shows forth the orientation of his 
_whole being to the Father. His whole being is 
relative, to exist in relationship, for the Father 
and for us. There is paradoxically an absolute 
relativity in Christ, a total orientation of self to the 
Father and to mankind.58 


Jesus is the Word of the Father in human flesh. 
He belongs totally to the Father. Since the body of 
Jesus is the Word of the Father it belongs to the 
Father. The Father desired that the body of Jesus be 
broken and given to all his children. On the cross 
Jesus offered his Spirit to the Father and broke his 
Body for all his fellowmen. By offering his Spirit and 
his Body Jesus offers his being and his having to the 
Father and to all men. He is totally a man for the 
Father and for all humanity. Just as a word when 
spoken reaches all men and makes itself available to 
all, the Word of the Father when broken is made 
available to all and it continues to be available to allin 
the Eucharistic sacrifice every~ day." tn? he 
Eucharistic sacrifice the Word of God made flesh in 
the Person of Jesus Christ and the same Word of God 
made language in the form of the Bible are made 
available to all humanity. 
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In his sannyasa, Jesus was immediately and 
intimately united with the Father and the whole 
creation always. The essence of Christian sannyasa 
consists in being united with the Father and all 
creation. T. Aykara says, 


Christian sannyasa is essentially a_ spiritual 
reality, a living experience in the Spirit of Divine 
Love. Its source is nothing other than the inner 
experience of the Incarnate Word who in its 
constant unveiling phenomenon makes sannyasa 
a potent means of making God’s love available to 
all....Jesus’ union with the Father and the 
dedication to his fellow-beings, both lived through 
the Holy Spirit, is the model for Christian sann- 
yasa.....Thus the life of Christian sannyasa 
consists of two-fold experiences; experience of 
God and experience of human communion.®© 


Summing up all these one can say that a 
Christian sannyasin’s life is the life of the Trinity and 
a life in the Trinity. Just as the Father donates himself 
totally to the Son and the Son receives the Father’s 
self-donation and offers himself totally to the Father 
in the Love of the Holy Spirit, a Christian sannyasin 
must offer himself totally to the Triune God. Just as 
Jesus lives for, loves and is concerned about the 
Father and at the same time lives for all men, loves all 
men and is concerned about all men, a Christian 
sannyasin also must live for, love and be concerned 
about the Father and at the same time live for all men, 
love all men and be concerned about all men. Just as 
Jesus offers his spirit to the Father and breaks his 
body and makes it available to all, a Christian sann- 
yasin also must offer his spirit to God and be 
intimately and immediately united with him always 
and at the same time make his body — his having and 


60. T. Aykara, “Carmelites of Mary Immaculate: 150 Years of 
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his being — totally available to all. By his constant 
contemplative prayer, generous suffering and selfless 
service a Christian sannyasin follows the path of 
Jesus and shows his love for the Triune God and 
makes himself totally available to all. Ultimately 
Christian sannyasa is Trinitarian life. 


4. SANNYASA VRATAS - POVERTY, 
CHASTITY AND OBEDIENCE 


Sannyasic life is a life of immediate and intimate 
relationship with God and with fellowmen. The 
sannyasa vratas or the vows of a sannydsin, namely, 
poverty, chastity and obedience and his life of 
contemplative prayer and service in the community 
are the different dimensions of a life of immediacy and 
intimacy with God and with fellowmen. C. Kanichai 
says, 7 

Our vows are but a spiritual technique of uniting 
our body directly and intimately with the Word. In 
chastity we unite our being (i.e., our power to live 
for, love and be concerned with others through 
the mediation of our body, in which power lies the 
core of human sexuality) directly and immediately 
with the Word in total consecration so that our 
life, love and concerns in their totality may be 
taken to the Father, to be made available for His 
children. In poverty we freely place our having at 
the feet of the Word, so that by the same Word 
our possessions may be taken to the Father, to be 
disposed to His children. In obedience we unify’ 
our being and having, both individually and 
collectively, and offer them willingly to the Word. 
so that along with the Word, that is, in obedience 
to the will and wish of the Father, our being and 
having may be moved and taken to Him, to be 
distributed for his children.®! : 
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Sannyasic life is a life of self-transcendence. It is a 
Style of life in which a person goes beyond himself and 
absolutely orients his being and having to the Father. 
The absolute orientation of the being and having of a 
sannyasin is made to the Father by his relativization 
of possessions through poverty, of his shared oneness 
with another through chastily and of his own self-will 
through obedience. About those who lead a life 
consecrated totally to God, J. R. Sheet says, 


It means that they have freely embraced a mode 
of life to show forth the absoluteness of our 
consecralion to the Father in Christ by 
deliberately professing to relativize the three most 
important areas of our lives, namely sharing 
ourselves with another in love, having 
possessions, and being the free disposers of our 
own existence.° 


I consider the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience of a Christian sannyasin as his three 
abiliies — availability, approachability and 
adaptability. By being detached from all possessions 
through the vow of poverty a Christian sannyasin 
makes himself available to all. By being detached from 
his body through his vow of chastity he is able to 
approach all as brothers and sisters and all feel free 
to approach him. By being detached from his 
self through his vow of obedience he is able to 
adapt himself to all situations of life. Hence poverty, 
chastity and obedience are three abilities of a 
Christian sannyasin. 

The present day world sees poverty, chastity and 
obedience as opposed to human nature. But through 
his vowed life a Christian sannyasin shows the world 
that a person can freely love and give himself to God 
and others only when he is totally detached from his 
being and having. In today’s society only an exemplary 
life can convince people. The poor, chaste and 
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obedient life of a Christian sannydsin must create 
a quality of life which will make the present day 
worid stop and wonder and lead them to transform 
their lives. 


4.1. Poverty 


The word ‘Poverty’ seems to have very little or no 
significance in today’s society. Craving for earthly 
possessions seems to be a characteristic mark of 
today’s society. Man ioday is ready to do almost 
anything just to add one more dollar to his bank 
balance. His craving for earthly possessions, his 
frantic search for more money, material goods and 
comforts darkens his conscience and leads him to 
moral corruption. Families are broken apart because 
they have no time to be together. They are too busy 
making money and material goods. Modern man is 
making ‘gods’ out of material ‘goods’. He is removing 
just one letter ‘O’ and is making ‘gods’ out of ‘goods’. 
This is modern idolatry. He lives in the midst of 
machines and he does not want to keep anything that 
could remind him of the presence of God. Ultimately 
these “gods” instead of making man’s life more 
comfortable and happier, they leave a deep sense of 
dissatisfaction in the depth of his being. In this 
context, the poor life of a sannyasin who enjoys joy 
and lives an integrated life can cerlainly have a 
powerful impact on the world today. 


All religions speak of renunciation of all 
allachment to created things as a means of union 
with the divine. Life of poverty has a great deal of 
support both in the Old and the New Testaments as 
well as in the history of the Church. Jesus exhorted 
his disciples to be concerned about God and _ his 
Kingdom and not to be worried about worldly 
possessions. He spoke of the transitory and insecure 
character of earthly treasures and earnestly exhorted 
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them to gather up treasures in heaven.® Jesus did 
not just speak of poverty, he lived it. Though he was 
rich he emptied himself and became poor and 
powerless to make us rich and powerful. By his death 
on the cross he made himself so poor and powerless 
and gave himself totally to the Father and totally to 
humanity. Jesus himself is the model of the poverty of 
a Christian sannyasin. By making himself poor and 
powerless a Christian sannyasin offers all that he has 
to God and to all men. He makes himself poor and 
powerless to make others rich and powerful.®4 


The early Christians also practised poverty. They 
held everything in common. The sharing of all 
possessions in the early Christian community had a 
great impact on non-Christians as well as within the 
Christian community. The non-Christians just could 
not but stop and wonder at the lives of these 
Christians. The Christians themselves lived in peace, 
enjoyed joy and no one was in want. Their sharing of 
all what they had, broke down all the barriers and led 
to a sharing of life.6> Through his poverty a Christian 
sannyasin also breaks down all the barriers that 
divide people and participates in the lives of others. 
Speaking about the witness value of voluntary poverty 
in community F. Maloney says, 


Our poverty calls us to a radical sharing of all that 
we are and all that we have, so that we may 
produce a quality of community life that makes 
people stop and wonder. When the world sees 
that all our efforts are directed, not to personal 
aggrandisement, but to the support and 
strengthening of our life in Christ, then we may 
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be seen as “world stoppers” questioning the futile 
values the world creates when it makes a god of 
personal success and material values.® 


Through the vow of poverty a Christian sannydsin 
places at the disposal of the Father and all his 
children not only his money and material possessions, 
but his time, his talents, his skills, his health and all 
that he has. A poor man will not spend his time, 
talents, skills and health for himself. He spends it all 
for others. In the same way a Christian sannyasin also 
spends all his time, talents, skills and health and all 
that he has for God and his children. This total 
emptying of his having for God and all humanity is the 
essence of the poverty of a Christian sannyasin.§7 


According to the Indian religious traditions, 
poverty is a very important means to reach an integra- 
tion of interior life. A holy man, a man of God, a sann- 
yasin must necessarily be a “poor man”, a daridra and 
his style of life is called daridrya, poverty.® 
A Christian sannyasin could be compared to a karma 
yogin, one who works without expecting the fruits of 
his actions. A Christian sannyasin performs all his 
actions, dedicating his self, and all his actions as well 
as the fruits of all his actions completely to God. He | 
offers them and all that he has to God as a sacrifice.69 
Through his selfless actions and poor life a Christian 
sannyasin creates a new world based on justice, peace 
and love here on earth and bears witness to the 
presence of a spiritual world beyond. 


4.2. Chastity 


In today’s society the vow of chastity also has very 
little attraction. Sex has become one of the marketable 
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commodities in our consumer society. Among some 
youngsters having pre-marital sexual intimacy is so 
common. Even among married couples changing 
partners does not seem to bear a social stigma. The 
Sacredness and secrecy of sexual intimacy is almost 
lost. Families are broken apart and the crisis among 
consecrated celibates continues. In this situation the 
celibate and chaste life of a Christian sannyasin has to 
be made meaningful and relevant. 


Life of chastity is not just abstention from sex at 
the physical level, but purity of thought, word and 
deed. If a person remains unmarried and if his mind is 
infected with impure thoughts, desire and lust he is 
not leading a chaste life.?° The vow of chastity of a 
Christian sannyasin is not to make him insensitive to 
love or to convert him into a frozen being. It is not to 
raise him to the status of angels either without sexual 
feelings. Rather it is to make him love God and all his 
children with selfless love.71 He is not expected to 
Suppress his sexual needs. Suppression of sexual 
drives might lead to disastrous consequences. But 
when his sex energy is channelled it helps him to live 
an integrated life. When it is sublimated and 
converted into spiritual energy it produces an intense 
longing for union with God and it becomes a means 
of spiritual experience. Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati says, | 

Sexual energy and spiritual energy are not two 

different energies, rather, they are the two 

different forms of the same energy. It is the same 
energy which is distributed either as sexual 
energy or spiritual energy, but these two forms 
are as different as earth and sky. When the 
energy is experienced externally in the lower 
cenires of the body, then it is called sensual or 
sexual experience, but when the same energy is 
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rechannelled back to its source and experienced 

internally in the higher centres of the body, it is 

known as spiritual experience.72 

A Christian sannyasin offers his whole bein g, his 
body directly to God and channels all his energies to 
his spiritual quest. The chaste life of Jesus is the 
model for his vow of chastity. In the sannyasic life of 
Jesus his body was immediately and intimately united 
with the Word and thereby with the Father always and 
it was made available to all men. In the same way a 
Christian sannyasin also unites his body, his whole 
being immediately and intimately with the Word and 
thereby with the Father always and makes it available 
to all men. Usually a man unites his body with a 
woman in marriage and he receives life. love and 
concerns from her. She becomes the innermost 
source, Support and centre of his life, love and 
concerns. Since he _ desires. io keep himself 
immediately and intimately united with the Word 
always he refuses to offer his body directly to a woman 
in marriage. A sannyasin's body belongs totally to the 
Father and to all his fellowmen equally. By his 
constant contemplative prayer, venerous sulfering 
and selfless service he shows his love for the Father 
and makes his body available to all.73 


The essence of the vow of chastity of a Christian 
sannyasin consists in his total and loving self-gift to 
God and men. He is united in love with God and as a 
consequence of his union he is able to love all God’s 
children as his brothers and sisters. If he is not 
intimately united with God his celibate life could be 
very lonely. But if he is united with God intimately he 
will be filled with the presence of God. As a lover 
experiences the presence of his beloved always a 


72. S.S.Satyananda, Karma Sannyasa, 80-81, 
73. C. Kanichai, Sannyasa, 17-19. 
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sannyasin also experiences the presence of God 
always. He will be always joyful and wi oe free. 
_ G.M. Dhalla says, 


The joy of the celibate, because he is in love with 
God, radiates so brightly that all who meet him 
experience something of God.....He is as free as 
the wind because he can love hugely, deeply, 
universally, for chastity is nothing if not the 
liberation of the powers of love. But all this 
happens within the celibate — joy and freedom in 
loving — because he has once been ‘ravished’ 
by Him.” | 
The vow of chastity of a Christian sannyasin 
could be compared to bhakti yoga, the way of devotion. 
A devotee surrenders himself totally to God and his 
love for God is total and undivided. He is united with 
God in body, mind and spirit. He remains pure in 
thought, word and deed. A Christian sannyasin also 
unites his body, mind and spirit directly with God and 
remains pure in thought, word and deed. His love and 
devotion to God is total and undivided. He is truly 
a bhakti yogin.’° 


A Christian sannyasin opts to lead a celibate ati 
chaste life not because he wants to do more apostolic 
work, not because he wants to be more available to do 
social service, but because he wants to be intimately 
and immediately united with God always. He may 
involve himself in doing selfless service to humanity. 
But that is not the essential reason for his celibate 
and chaste life. Service comes as an overflow of his 
intimate union with God. Union with God is the 
primary reason for a Christian sannyasin’s vow of 
chastity and service to humanity could be considered 
as a necessary consequence of his union with God. 
Hence the vow of chastity intimately unites the 
Christian sannyasin both with God and humanity. 


74. G.M. Dhalla, “Brahmacarya and Christian Virginity”, 485. 
75. C. Kanichai, Sannyasa, 20-24. - 
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4.3. Obedience 


Today’s world is moving towards democratic 
forms of life in all spheres. No individual and no nation 
wants to be ruled by another. The tendency today, 
especially among the youngsters is to be free to do 
what one wants and what one thinks is best. 
Unfortunately, freedom is understood as license — as 
doing what one wants and not as doing the right 
thing. Obedience to someone is seen as a form of 
Slavery which makes a person inhuman. Modern man 
attempts to control his own destiny. In this context, 
the vow of obedience of a Christian sannyasin has to 
be made meaningful and relevant. It has to be shown 
as the way to true freedom. 


The obedience of a Christian sannydsin is based 
on the obedience of Jesus, the incarnate Word of the 
Father. The obedience of Jesus consists in the fact 
_ that he allows his body — his being and having — to 
be governed, dictated and activated not according to 
his private plan, human wisdom and personal 
interest, but according to the plan, wisdom and 
interest of the Father. In his unconditional obedience 
to the Father he submits his entire being and having 
to the Father and breaks his entire being and having 
for us men. Like the obedient Jesus, a Christian 
sannyasin also does not let his body — his being and 
having — to be governed, dictated and activated by his 
own private plan, human wisdom and _ personal 
interest, but by the plan, wisdom and interest of the 
Father. He submits his entire being and having to the 
Father and divides his being and having for all his 
children.’© In his obedience, a Christian sannyasin 
participates in the obedience of Jesus who came to do 
the Father’s will. A Christian sannyasin follows Jesus 
who is his model. 


76. C. Kanichai, Sannyasa, 38-40. 
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In the life of a Christian sannyasin obedience 
plays an important role. The need of a guru and 
obedience to the guru on the spiritual path is very 
much stressed in the Hindu tradition. The guru is the 
central pivot of every sannyasin’s life. A sannyasin is 
initiated by a guru and he submits himself in 
obedience to the guru. On his spiritual journey he will 
follow unquestioningly the instructions of his guru.77 
The guru is a person who has experienced God in his 
personal life and is able to lead others to the same 
experience.’ He is a doorway to the Divine. He is a 
mediator between God and man and he should be a 
man of spotless character.’? He is a representative of 
God and the disciple is expected to respect the guru 
and see God in him.®° Service rendered to the guru is 
service done to God. 

To a Christian sannyasin Jesus is his sadguru, 
the true guru. The human guru who initiates him is 
his upaguru or instrumental guru. He leads him to the 
Paramguru, the Father.®! Obedience of a Christian 
sannyasin to the guru ultimately leads to obedience to 
the Father through Christ. 

Obedience of a Christian sannyasin could be 
compared to jnana yoga, the way of knowledge in 
Hindu tradition. Knowledge of the Supreme Reality, 
Brahmavidya frees a person from all bondage. In the 
same way the Christian sannyasin who surrenders 
his self {to the Supreme Reality finds true freedom — 
freedom io love God and all his children and to live for 
God and all his children.82 


77. ROW. Weber, Guru Jesus, 104-105. 

78. Abhishiktananda, Guru and Disciple, 29. 

79. S. Vikrant, “The Ministry of the Guru” in Ministries in the 
Church in India, ed. D. S. Amalorpavadoss (CBCI Centre, 
New Delhi, 1976), 432. 

80. Taittiriya Upanisad, |: 2.1. 

81. Vandana, “Ashrams: Some Hlusions and Fears”, 38-39. 

82. C. Kanichai, Sannyasa, 40-48. 
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Today’s understanding that obedience is a form of 
modern slavery which makes a person inhuman is 
quile untrue. I think it is the other way about. It is 
obedience that liberates a person and makes him 
really human. Jesus was a perfect human being and 
he was supremely free not because he was divine, but 
because of his radical and never-failing obedience to 
the Father. His readiness to go further and further 
away from himself, his readiness to surrender his self 
to the Father, made him supremely free and 
immensely human.® Apparently his obedicnce made 
him a slave. lt led him to the cross. He was securely 
nailed on solid wood and he did not even have the 
{freedom to move his hands or feet an inch to the left or 
to the right. They buried him and even sealed his 
tomb. He was totally bound. But the same obedience 
that led him to this state, liberated him in the 
resurrection and made him the Lord of all the 
_ universe. F. Maloney beautifully puts it when he says, 


Here we have a Jesus we can follow. He was 
completely open to his Father in obedience, and 
that obedience gave him the freedom which led 
him away from himself into the strange loss of 
himself in love: an obedient suffering love that 
ultimately made sense in the resurrection.84 


The obedience of Jesus to the Father made him a 
supremely [ree person. Since he was a free man he 
could free others from all forms of fetters. A Christian 
sannyasin submits his self in obedience to God 
through his guru. He becomes a free man throu gh his 
obedience. He is led by the Spirit. His freedom in the 
Spirit helps him to free others from all forms of fetters 
which diminish and dehumanize them. 


83. F. Maloney, A Life of Promise, 158. 
84. [bid., 158. 


5. CHRISTIAN SANNYASA FOR 
INDIA TODAY 


The meaning of sannyasa has changed through 
the centuries in all religions. It is not possible for the 
Church in India to live totally Indian sannyasa as it is 
prescribed in the ancient sacred texts or even as it is 
practised today. Nor is Western Christian monas- 
ticism suitable to the soil of India. We should not 
attempt at transplanting and perpetuating Western 
Christian monasticism in the name of Indian 
Christian sannyasa. Many modifications must be 
made in both these traditions to create a Christian 
sannyasa suitable to the soil of India. Not merely 
modifications, but a real marriage has to take place 
between Western Christian monasticism and Indian 
sannyasa and the baby born of the fertile fusion of 
both these traditions could be christened as “Indo- 
Christian Sannyasa’. In short, Indo-Christian 
sannyasa is not a grafting of Western Christian 
monasticism on Indian sannyasa, but a “hybrid”. 
Many have dedicated their lives to bring to birth an 
authentic Indo-Christian sannydsa. Christian asrams 
could be the cradles in which Indo-Christian 
sannyasa could be born and grown. They could be 
centres of “hybridization”. 


5.1. Christian Agrams — Cradles of 
Indo-Christian Sannyasa 


Since the Second Vatican Council, several 
Christian asrams sprang up and great interest is 
shown in asram life. Asrams have to become 
authentic centres of Indian Christian spirituality and 
lead people through Indian methods of meditation and 
contemplation and Indian style of life to realize God. 
The main function of an asram is to provide the 
environment in which the experience of God and 
realization of the self can take place. In this “restless”, 
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society in which we live, where everyone is busy and 
rushing, people need some time and place to stop and 
relax, to feel the presence of God and to come into 
contact with their own innermost being. Christian 
asrams must be places where men and women who 
want to spend some time with themselves and with 
God can go always. Asrams in ancient India were 
spiritual power houses to which people and even great 
kings went often for enlightenment and peace. Today’s 
world too is in great need of genuine Gsrams and 
gurus to whom people could go. It is one of the prime 
duties of the Church in India t8-promote the growth of - 
Christian asrams. 

Although the Church in India is expected to 
encourage the growth of Christian asrams, one must 
understand that an asram cannot be built up or 
founded in the strict sense. It has to emerge from the 
experience of a God-realized person, a guru. When 
_ Such a person settles somewhere and when disciples 
gather around him, that place becomes an désram. 
An asram is quite different from a Western monastery 
and Swami Bede says, 


An, ashram is not primarily a community like a 
monastery. It is a group of disciples gathered 
round a Master, or Guru, who come to share the | 
prayer life, the experience of God, of the Guru. 
The life, therefore centres not on the common 
prayer of the liturgy but on the personal prayer of 
each member. It is the hour of meditation at 
dawn and at sunset, the traditional time for 
meditation in India, which forms the basis of the 
life, the silent communion with God, and the 
common prayer of the community is as it were an 
overflow from this.85 


Community life is not to be given predominance 
in an asram. It could be called an informal 
community. Life must be very simple and flexible. 

85. B. Griffiths, The Marriage of East and West, 24. 
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Everyone in the asram needs not be present for 
everything in the order of the day. The structures of 
the asram should be minimal and all geared to 
contemplation. Relationship of the asramites is 
primarily to the guru and not to one another. 
Experiencing God in the depth of the heart through 
contemplation and personal prayer is the essence of 
asram life. Community prayer and even liturgy is 
subordinate to personal prayer and contemplation. 
Common prayer is to help personal prayer and is also 
an overflow of personal prayer and contemplation. 
Western Christian monasticism stresses very much 
on community life, common prayer and liturgy. But 
an Indo-Christian sannyasin is to go beyond all these 
to the Source, the Centre. The experience of God in 
contemplation is the pivotal point in his life. An asram 
could be a community for all only when contemplation 
is held as the pivot of asram life. Swami Bede says, 


We no longer see the liturgy or common prayer as 
the centre of the life of a monk. It is contemplative 
prayer when the Holy Spirit is experienced in its 
immediate presence and not through outward 
signs that becomes the centre of the life of a 
monk. This is in accordance with Indian, and 
specifically Hindu tradition, in which meditation 
and contemplation are always seen as_ the 
essential work of a sannyasi. It seems to me that 
this is of considerable importance for our 
understanding of ashram life. If we make the 
liturgy and the Eucharist the centre of our lives, 
we necessarily exclude Hindus and people of any 
other religion from our inner life. It is not in 
external rites, however sacred, that we make 
contact with our brothers and sisters in other 
religions, but through meditation and 
- contemplative prayer. 


8G. B. Griffiths, “The Meaning and Purpose of an Ashram”, 8. 
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A Christian sannyasin could be trained in a 
Christian asram before he is_ initiated into 
sannyasa. He is spiritually born in a Christian a@éram. 
After his regeneration and initiation the asram is only 
a stopping-place for him. He may live in it for 
sometime or even all his life. But he is always 
journeying beyond. He is journeying to the further 
Shore. he may go on pilgrimage to holy places or 
wander about wherever the Spirit leads him. Even if 
he is settled in an asram his inner journey continues. 


Christian asrams are the cradles in which Indo- 
Christian sannyasins could be born and grown. But 
they are not only for sannyasins. All Gsrams must be 
open to all without exception. They are places where 
men and women can come and find the true meaning 
of their lives. An asram is a centre in which everyone 
is engaged in exploring his or her own centre. It is a 
centre in which life is centred on the Centre. It is open 
to all irrespective of sex, caste, colour, creed and 
nationality. It is open even to non-believers. 


Ancient Europe was built on the foundations of 
monastic life. Monasteries were cells of right living. 
Great cities grew up around the monasteries. 
Communion with God was seen as the supreme 
purpose of monastic life and everything else remained 
subordinate to this end. Christian agrams also could 
be the cells of right living. While being power houses of 
prayer and centres of contemplation, they could also 
contribute to create a new world based on love, justice 
and peace. 


5.2. Indo-Christian Sanny@sin - A Free Man 
to Free Others 


A Christian sannyasin experiences God through 
his contemplation. His God-experience makes him 
free. He is supremely free because he submits his 
having and being to the Spirit of God. His spirit 
constantly meets and merges with the Spirit of God. 
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He is a “Spirit-filled” person. When he is filled with the 
Spirit of God, he is supremely free and he is able to 
free others from all forms of fetters that bind them. He 
may go wherever the Spirit leads him and do whatever 
the Spirit tells him. In the Indian context today a 
Christian sannyasin would be a free man to free 
others. Jesus himself is his model. 


Jesus did not sit in the temple and wait for people 
to come and hear his message. He was baptized by 
John the Baptist in Jordan and he was filled with the 
Spirit of God. When he was filled with the Spirit of God 
he did not stay in the wilderness. He moved towards 
the people who were in need of his love and service. He 
moved across all over Palestine. When he came to the 
synagogue in his home town, Nazareth he said, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me _ because he 
has chosen me to bring good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to bring liberty to the captives and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to set free the oppressed and 
announce that the time has come when the Lord will 
save his people” (Lk 4:18- 19). 


Jesus was in constant contact with the Father. 
He spent the nights in contemplation and communion 
with his Father and during the days he was out in the 
midst of multitudes alleviating their sufferings and 
bringing good news and happiness into their troubled 
lives. A Christian sannyasin in India today is called to 
do the same. Jesus fed the hungry crowds. There are 
plenty of hungry people in the world today. People are 
hungry not just for a plate of rice or a piece of bread. 
They are spiritually poor and hungry. They are hungry 
for God. They are hungry for a freeing word, for an 
answer to their problems, for a bit of good news, for 
real love, understanding and acceptance, for an 
empathetic listening, for peace of mind and unity in 
their broken families. An Indo-Christian sannyasin 
is called to move towards such hungry people around 
him and to feed them with the good news of 
God’s love. 
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Jesus brought sight to the blind. He made the 
lame walk, dumb speak, deaf hear. He cured the 
crippled and cleansed the lepers. He _ exorcized 
demons. A Christian sannyasin is called to be free 
from all this-kind of sicknesses and to bring healing to 
others. When we see our fellow human beings 
suffering and dying meaningless deaths, when we 
close our eyes and go without even caring to look at 
them we become blind. When there is injustice and 
oppression in the society, when we fail to stand up 
against them to protect the persecuted we become 
lame. When we refuse to speak against injustice and 
oppression, we become dumb. When we refuse to hear 
the truth, when we refuse te hear the cries of those in 
agony, we become deaf. When we refuse to extend our 
hands to help those in need our hands are crippled. 
When we are jealous and proud, when we show 
ourselves as “superior” to others, we become lepers 
_and isolate ourselves from others. When we foster 
differences of caste, colour, creed and nationality we 
are possessed by these demons. An Indo-Christian 
sannyasin must be free from all these evils and bring 
healing to others. 


Jesus encountered people in their life situations. 
He met them where they were. Solidarity is not feeling 
for people from far. Real solidarity is entering into the 
life of others. Jesus went into the house of the tax 
collector, met the prostitute, met the woman at the 
well and liberated her. He associated with the outcasis 
and the marginalized ones of the society. He met them 
in their life situations. A Christian sannyasin is called 
to break into the lives of people with the good news of 
God's love. 


When Christ was crucified all his admirers and 
disciples deserted him. When their Master was about 
to lose his life they all ran away from him to save their 
lives. It was a foreigner who bore witness to him as the 
Son of God. Today also a large number of mankind is 
hanging on the cross which the other part has erected 
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for them. Crucifixion goes on under our very eyes even 
today and we know it. We also run away from them 
like the disciples of Jesus. An _ Indo-Christian 
sannyasin is called to break into the lives of such 
people, to move towards such people who are dying 
meaningless deaths and to give them life. 


The story of the brothers of Joseph is quite 
applicable even today. The best one among them said, 
“Let us not kill him: let us put him in the well” 
(Gen. 37:22). When Joseph came his own brothers 
stripped him off and threw him into the well which 
was dry and empty and then they sat down to eat 
(Gen. 37:23-25). That is exactly what is happening 
today. People are oppressed and tortured, isolated and 
alienated in very many ways. They are unable to 
participate in the feast of life. We put them in the well 
and celebrate the feast of life, the Eucharist. An Indo- 
Christian sannyasin is called to liberate those in the 
well and to make them able to live a full life. 


_ Jesus moved all over Palestine as a wandering 
sannyasin. This moving man from Galilee became a 
serious threat to the stable leaders of Jerusalem. He 
challenged them. He challenged their wrong priorities. 
By his association with the outcasts and the sinners 
he provoked them. So they decided to arrest his 
movements. They crucified him. But then he did not 
hang on the cross long.....Just for three hours or so 
unlike others who would be hanging for days together. 
Then they buried him and sealed his tomb. They were 
happy that they arrested his movements completely. 
But then he did not stay long. He moved out within 
three days, kept moving for a few more days and then 
moved off to the Father. They could not arrest the 
movements of this moving man in any way. In his 
freedom he moved even when he was tied down. The 
movement of the Church also could not be arrested by 
the persecutors. This movement can never be arrested 
by any force on earth until everything reaches its 
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Source. A Christian sannyasin could be a moving man 
like Jesus, moving all to the Source. 


AS a wandering sannydasin Jesus moved 
geographically from one place to another. But above 
all, he moved the hearts of people with his life and 
message. He moved the stable leaders. He denounced 
injustice and oppression and announced the coming 
of God’s Kingdom — a Kingdom of Love, Justice and 
Peace. An Indo-Christian sannydsin is called to 
denounce the dehumanizing systems of injustice and 
oppression and announce the arrival of a new world — 
a world where justice, love and peace will prevail, a 
world where Spiritual values will have primacy over all 
other values, a world where all will live as brothers 
and sisters, as children of the same God. The very life 
of an Indo-Christian sannyadsin itself could be a great 
message to the world. India and the world await the 
arrival of true sannyasins who will be real liberators. 


_ §.3. Indo-Christian Sannyasin — A Voice in 
the Wilderness 


A Christian sannyasin in India today could be 
considered a “Voice in the Wilderness” of which the 
prophet Isaiah spoke. He said, “A Voice cries: In the 
wilderness prepare the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall 
be lifted up, and every mountain and hill be made low: 
the uneven ground shall become level, and the rough 
places a plain. and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed.....” (Is. 40: 3-5). 

It was John the Baptist that Isaiah referred to. He 
was a voice in the wilderness. As a forerunner of the 
Messiah he wanted to level the valleys and bring down 
the mountains. He wanted to humble the proud, make 
Straight the crooked and perverse. He wanted to 
prepare the hearts of men and not exactly a highway 
cleaning all the stones and thorns in the desert. He 
did it by calling the people to repent of their sins and 
to live renewed lives. 
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John the Baptist saw a corrupt society, a society 
characterised by inequality of wealth, oppressive 
taxation and abuse of power. He desired to establish a 
righteous society to receive the Messiah. When he saw 
the rich amassing wealth and not sharing their riches 
with the poor, he told them, “He who has two coats, let 
him share with him who has none; and he who has | 
food, let him do likewise” (Lk. 3:11). When he saw the 
tax-collectors collecting more than what was asked of 
them, he told them, “Collect no more than what is 
appointed you” (Lk. 3:13). When he saw those in 
authority abusing their power and oppressing their 
subjects, he told them, “Rob no one by violence or 
by false: accusation, and be content with your 
wages” (Lk. 3:14). 


John the Baptist insisted on practical help. He 
asked them just to share what they had with the 
needy. He did not ask them to do mighty deeds of 
excited zeal. He did not ask the tax-collectors and 
those in authority to give up their jobs and to go with 
him into the wilderness. They are needed in the 
society. They are only asked to refrain from excessive 
demands and to avoid acts of injustice. He exhorted 
the people with simple ethical teachings based on 
justice and charity. He reprimanded both religious 
and political authorities. He had extensive influence 
over the people and they were profoundly stirred by 
_ his teachings and life. He did not call the people and 
ask them to withdraw into the wilderness and to 
remain with him. He welcomed them to the wilderness 
to repent of their sins, renew their hearts and to go 
back to the society with renewed hearts and to do 
works worthy of their renewed lives and thereby 
to create a righteous society based on justice 
and charity. 

_ In the Independent India today a Christian 
sannyasin could play the role of John the Baptist, | 
could be a voice in the wilderness. Today’s India is in 
great need of men like John the Baptist to reprimand 
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religious and political authorities and to make people 
walk in the way of justice and charity. 


When India was enslaved by the British, many 
men and women made great sacrifices to free her. But 
today the independent India is “enslaved” by her own 
politicians and wealthy millionaires. The charismatic, 
energetic and self-sacrificing leaders of the inde- 
pendent era are all gone. Society and government 
today are becoming playthings in the hands of 
corrupt, inefficient and nepotic politicians. They are 
neglecting Gandhi's counsel not to divorce politics 
from religion. As a result, moral and ethical standards 
seem to be on vacation! 


India is certainly not a poor country as many 
people think. She has all the resources that a country 
needs to be rich and yet her people are poor. India is a 
rich country with millions of materially poor people 
and a few multi-millionaires. Eighty per cent of the 
wealth of the nation is enjoyed by twenty per cent of 
the population and twenty per cent of the wealth is 
shared by eighty per cent of the people. The rich man 
does not want to share his riches with the poor and 
that is the main reason for the massive poverty in 
India. If man is liberated from greed and selfishness 
everyone on earth will have everything needed to live 
with dignity. 

Just as John the Baptist saw a corrupt society, a 
society characterised by inequality of wealth, 
oppressive taxation and abuse of power, I too see in 
India a corrupt society with inequality of wealth, 
crimes and abuse of power. There is corruption and 
inefficiency, violence and terrorism everywhere. The 
incredible India in which spiritual values prevailed 
always is becoming a “loveless house”. In this 
situation, to build up a righteous society we need self- 
sacrificing leaders. India stands in need of great men 
like John the Baptist to reprimand religious and 
political leaders, to call the people to repent of their 
sins, to renew their lives and to lead a life based on 
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ethical and spiritual values of justice and charity. A 
Christian sannyasin in India could be a John the 
Baptist, a voice in the wilderness. His asram could be 
the “wilderness”. His life and message could help 
create a new world based on justice and charity and 
then peace will prevail in the hearts of all. 


5.4. Indo-Christian Sannyasin — A Lotus in Water 


An Indo-Christian sannyasin must be like a lotus 
in water. One of the Sanskrit words for ‘lotus’ is 
‘pankajam’. It comes from the words ‘panka’ meaning 
‘mud’ and ‘ja meaning ‘that which originates’. Hence 
pankajam is that which originates in mud and 
emerges out. A lotus is born in water. It has its roots 
in mud. From mud it emerges, rises up through water 
and blooms on water. Yet water does not touch it. A 
lotus flower is always dry. Apart from water and mud 
it will die. It needs both mud and water for its survival. 
But it always blooms and stands above water and 
remains untouched by water. It beautifies the pond in 
which it blooms. 


A Christian sannyasin is like the lotus in water. 
He lives in the world, but he is not of the world. He 
needs this world and people for his survival. He makes 
use of the things of this world. he acts in this world 
but he remains untouched by his acts because he is 
detached from their fruits. 


In the previous sections I said that an Indo- 
Christian sannyasin could be like Christ, the 
Liberator and John the Baptist, the Voice in the 
Wilderness. Although I said that Christian sannyasins 
in India could play a major role in creating a new 
world based on justice and charity, I do not mean that 
all sannyasins must do so. Not all can play the roles of 
Jesus and John the Baptist. Though contemplation 
leads to compassionate concern, not all the 
contemplatives and God-realized persons in history 
engaged themselves in social action. Normally God 
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himself leads the contemplative to involvement. Let 
the Spirit of God lead the sannyasin wherever he wills 
and let the sannyasin submit himself to the Spirit. Let 
him be a witness to the Transcendence and let his life 
be like that of lotuses in water. 


5.5. Indo-Christian Sannydasin — A Man 
of Integration 


In today’s world man lives a divided life. There is 
split within him due to his violent break with the past 
traditions. A feeling of dissatisfaction pervades him. 
To this divided man life seems to be devoid of meaning 
and significance. To find happiness and meaning in 
his life, he begins to change everything. He changes 
his religion, philosophy, job, house, car and even his 
wife! He tries to find happiness in sex and drugs. 
When nothing satisfies him he even attempts at 
suicide as the last resort. Changing all these and 
trying drugs and sex lead him to further 
dissatisfaction and create new problems. Only a 
change in his mind and heart which will make him 
integrate everything, alone can give him true 
happiness. A sannyasin is the one who has integrated 
everything in his life. He is a man of integration. 


A sannyasin’s life is a life centred on the Centre. 
Sannyasa is a search for the Centre. This Centre is 
within his innermost being and at the same time 
infinitely beyond everything. It is immanent and 
transcendent. When a sannyasin is united with this 
Centre, he remains calm and serene, joyful and 
peaceful. He is beyond all pairs of opposites. He 
integrates his life with the Centre and with the life of 
others. Holiness is wholeness and integration. He 
finds his holiness by being united with the Centre and 
by integrating his life with the people, by participating 
in the problems of the people and not by hiding 
himself in the Himalayan caves. Being in constant 
contact with the Centre, being an integrated person, 
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he helps others to integrate their lives with the Centre. 
In our troubled times, an integrated Indo-Christian 
sannyasin builds a better world based on justice 
and charity and bears witness to the world beyond. 
Sannyasa can bring lasting happiness to man by 
integrating him with the Centre, the Ultimate Reality. 
Perhaps, sannyasic life and values are just what the 
Church and the world need today. 
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CONCLUSION 


The study of Indian sannydasa and the attempt at 
a Christian interpretation of it basing on Swami Bede 
Griffiths has been quite fascinating to me. As I come to 
the concluding section, I would like to give a critical 
appreciation of Swami Bede and add a few creative 
suggestions. 


i be Critical Appreciation 


Swami Bede is an authentic Indo-Christian 
sannyasin. He is consciously living his call to 
sannyasa. He is deeply convinced that the ultimate 
meeting-point of Hinduism and Christianity is the 
_ contemplative experience of God. He is confident that 
sannyasic life would have a better impact on the 
Indian mind than our efforts in finding theological and 
doctrinal similarities with the religions of India. He 
insists on living the sannyasic life and interpreting 
Christian theology in Indian categories and he has 
contributed considerably to the development of both. 


Swami Bede is a champion of inter-religious 
dialogue in India. He believes that each religion is 
unique and that each one has to learn from others for 
the full realization of the Reality. He insists that 
Western consciousness has to encounter Indian 
interiority. He advocates the marriage of East and 
West, of ancient and modern for the creation of a 
unified and integrated vision of Reality. 


Swami Bede considers the experience of God as 
the centre of sannyasic life and not common prayer 
and liturgical celebrations. He sees the Holy Spirit as 
the source and summit of sannyasic life and activities 
and not the Eucharist. If we insist on the Eucharist as 
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the source and summit of sannyasic life we exclude 
the non-Christians from our inner life. Considering 
God-experience or search for holiness as the centre of 
sannyasic life is quite in agreement with Indian 
tradition and spirituality. 


In the movements of Swami Bede from 
Anglicanism to Agnosticism and from Agnosticism to 
Catholicism and from there to Benedictine 
monasticism and finally to Indian Christian 
sannyasa, I see a soul searching for God, searching 
for holiness and wholeness, searching for the true 
meaning and significance of life. His movement from 
Benedictine monasticism which stresses so much on 
Stability and celebration of the liturgy in community 
to Indo-Christian sannyasa which stresses on 
contemplation is quite significant. His movement from 
KuriSumala ‘Hill of the Cross’ to Santivanam ‘Forest of 
Peace’ also is not a mere geographical movement. It is 
rather a theological movement, a movement from a life 
centred on liturgy and community life to a life centred 
on contemplation. Cross signifies sacrifice and Peace 
is the fruit of contemplation. Hence his movement 
from the Hill of the Cross to the Forest of Peace is a- 
shift from liturgical life to contemplative life. 


Swami Bede speaks of sannyasa in terms of inner 
radical detachment rather than external renun- 
ciation. He prefers to be in his asram meeting people 
and helping them to integrate their lives with the 
Centre and not to hide himself in the Himalayan 
caves. Following the Gita he says that sannyasa is 
renunciation in action and not renunciation of action. 
Although he is absolutely convinced of the value of 
sannyasic life, he does not present it as a better or 
different form of Christian life, but rather as a 
different approach to arrive at Christian perfection. 
He believes that all can reach perfection and all are 
called to holiness. He sees the sannyasin as a sign 
which keeps before the human race the goal of 
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transcendence. He is confident that sannyasic values 
will always prevail inspite of the changes in 
the society. 


Swami Bede makes a tremendous contrast 
between ancient man and modern man. He praises 
the ancient man and raises him to the heights while 
he depicts modern man as a slave of science and 
reason. One might get the feeling that he is a little 
anachronistic, that he is judging the modern world 
with his old-fashioned mind. I do not think so. I think, 
the contrast he makes is quite true. He is not a 
doomsday prophet. He sees a spiritual renaissance all 
over the world. He envisions a new age in which 
spiritual values will have primacy over all other 
values. He toils hard to create a new world based on 
justice, peace and charity. He is a real prophet in the 
modern world. Just as John the Baptist was shouting 
from the wilderness near the river Jordan, Swami 
_ Bede is shouting through his writings and sannydsic 
life from the ‘Forest of Peace’ near the river Kavery. I 
consider Swami Bede as a ‘beacon to our shaken 
society and his life and message are of paramount 
importance to the present day world. 


Swami Bede has initiated some married people to 
brahmacarya. Although he understands brahmacarya 
as walking with Brahman or moving in Brahman, 
giving brahmacarya to married people, especially to 
married couples sounds a little unnatural. The word 
‘brahmacarya’ is identified with celibacy and chastity 
and a brahmacarin has to devote himself totally to the 
Brahman. Hence I do not see any possibility of 
justifying Swami Bede's position basing on tradition 
or Scriptures. 

Swami Bede’s theological thinking has gone 
through considerable change during his long life in 
India. Although he has all praise for the rich culture 
and profound religiosity of India, he used to say in the 
past that Christ and the Church are the culmination 
and fulfilment of India’s age-long quest for the 
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Absolute. Even now he considers Christ in himself as 
the Word of God as the fulfilment of India’s religious 
quest and the Trinitarian Mystery as superior to the 
Experience of Saccidananda. I think this “superiority 
complex” is unacceptable and antagonistic to the 
Hindus who are deeply conscious of their religious 
heritage. 


Swami Bede’s understanding of the Trinity as 
non-duality with interpersonal communion and 
relationship within it is hard to understand. He is not 
very clear to me. He seems to explain it, and then 
leaves it as a mystery to be experienced. In his attempt 
in creating a Christian advaita, he categorically denies 
the classical interpretation of Sarikara’s doctrine of 
advaita which is followed by the vast majority of the 
Hindus. Swami Bede gives his own understanding of 
advaita and believes that his interpretation is what 
Sankara intended to communicate. I think Swami 
Bede is trying to read Christian theology into the 
advaitic doctrine of Sarikara or probably this is his 
mystical experience of the Ultimate Reality. 


2. Creative Suggestions 


India has a long-standing tradition of contem- 
plative life which is perpetuated in sannyasa. She has 
produced men of spiritual genius to whom it would be 
difficult to find any parallel. But Christianity in India 
has not yet given birth to a “holy man” who, according 
to the standard of Vatican, is holy enough to be 
canonized as a saint for imitation! The Church in 
India does not have a tradition of contemplative life 
although Christianity is present in India for almost 
two thousand years. Most of the missionaries seem to 
have been frantically and feverishly involved in 
converting the people to Christianity and thereby to 
Western. culture and doing social service without 
relation to the Spirit. Even today it is tragic to see 
some of the ecclesiastical authorities in India who 
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seem to be obsessed with a mania for constructing 
huge buildings and measuring the success of their 
ministry by the number of buildings they build up. 
Instead of multiplying multi-storied mansions, the 
Church in India could “create” Christian Gérams 
which would serve as power-houses of spiritual 
regeneration, as beacons to our shaken society, as 
centres where people can come and find the true 
meaning and purpose of their lives, where they can 
experience wholeness and integration. I think it is 
time now to take a turn and integrate social service 
with spiritual life and preach conversion of heart as 
Jesus did and not necessarily conversion of religion in 
the Indian context. 


According to Hinduism, there is a cycle of four 
ages or yugas. They are the golden age (lcrta yuga or 
satya yuga), silver age (treta yuga), bronze age 
(dvapara yuga) and iron age (kali yuga). In the golden 
_ age the spiritual values prevail supreme. Then in every 
subsequent age, virtue falls short by a quarter and 
finally in the iron age, just a quarter remains. At the 
end of the iron age everything will be dissolved and the 
cycle .repeats itself. According to the Hindu 
calculation, we are living now in the iron age and I 
think it is well represented by modern man in the ~ 
midst of machines. Modern man with all machines 
around him and material comforts is still unhappy. 
With all science and technology, he has gone very far 
in the exploration of the external world. He knows so 
much about the external world and very little about 
himself. He does not know who he is and for what he 
is here on earth. He has to turn inwards now and 
explore the inner world. He has to discover the other 
half of his soul. His outward movement should be 
subordinate to his inward journey if he wants to be a 
balanced and integrated person. 


Sannyasa is for all in some sense and yet it is not 
for all in the full sense. Sannyadsa is a search for the 
Centre, a search for integration with the Source, a 
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search for holiness. In this sense it is for all. All are 
called to holiness and all have to reach the Source of 
their origin. Sannyasa is not for all in the full sense 
because it is a style of life chosen by a few to reach the 
Centre. A few choose it or rather a few are chosen for 
it. When they are ravished by the Real they just 
cannot but adopt this style of life. They cannot resist 
the pressure of the Spirit. They do not want to stop 
until they reach the further shore. They are called 
‘vidvat sannyasins’.. Some people experience the 
fleeting character of this world and the absence of the 
ultimate goal and they decide to become sannyasins. 
They are called ‘vividisa sannyasins’. Vidvat sannyasa 
is imposed by the Self and vividi§a sannyasa is self- 
imposed. In this sense sannyasa is not for all. 


A sannyasin is an aspirant on the path of 
perfection as well as a perfect person. According to 
Christianity no one is totally perfect on earth. Every 
one without exception has to tread the path of 
perfection. But some schools of Hinduism speak of 
jivanmulkta, the one who attains liberation while still 
living in body. When a person is ravished by the Real, 
when sannyasa is imposed by the Supreme Self, he 
could be considered as a perfect person. He is totally 
immersed in God. He does not even need a formal 
initiation. When a person voluntarily seeks sannyasa, 
when sannyasa is self-imposed, he is an aspirant on 
the path of perfection. Hence sannyasa is a state of 
“already and not yet”. 


Sannyasa is really an inner attitude, an attitude 
of radical detachment. It is not the saffron-robes and 
the external appearances that make a sannyasin. One 
may be living in extreme poverty as a sannyasin and 
another may be surrounded by wealth and he can still 
be a sannyasin through his detachment. One may live 
in the silence and solitude of the Himalayan caves as a 
sannyasin and another may live in a crowded city like 
Calcutta and still be a sannyasin by preserving his 
inner silence and solitude. One may live in the quiet of 
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an asram exploring his inner space as a sannyasin 
and another may be engaged in exploring the outer 
space or travelling in the space and still be a sann- 
yasin if his inner journey through the inner space of 
the heart continues. : 


In today’s world I think it is good for all to have an 
experience of sannyasic life in the quiet of an agram 
for a few days or even for a few weeks. It could 
certainly help all to improve the quality of life. To have 
an experience of sannyasic life, a person need not wait 
until he becomes old or until he gets his first heart- 
attack. It is good to have such an experience while a 
person is still young. Visiting asrams from time to 
time also could be a great help and having a guru is 
very much recommended in spiritual journey. 


The sannyasin who keeps before the human race 
the goal of transcendence has no place in the iron age. 
Modern man sees the sannyasins as social parasites! 
This is absolutely untrue because the sannyasins 
contribute more to the society than what they receive. 
A sannyasin plays a great role in the society although 
he has no specific role in it. His silence is louder than 
the words of the great TV preachers. He seems 
powerless, but he is more powerful than the mighty 
political potentates. He appears empty and poor and 
yet no one is so whole and integrated as a sannyasin. 
A sannyasin is a real revolutionary in the society. He 
participates in the problems of the people with a 
positive attitude. As a radical revolutionary he 
radiates positive feelings of love and forgiveness. He is 
compassionate not only to the oppressed but also to 
the oppressors. Of course there are also rogues who 
roam about in the robes of sannyadsins to receive 
respect and attention. 

Many old people in today’s society live a very 
lonely life. Old age should be a joyful period of life. It 
Should be a time of self-realization and freedom from 
all worries. As people grow old, they are no more 
wanted in the society today. It is a pity to see some of 
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the elderly people who shaped the society in their 
young age, being rejected now by the same society and 
even by their own family members. I think we could 
revive the vanaprastha asrama or the third stage of 
life for such people. It is not possible to create forests 
in the modern world. But they could live in the calm 
atmosphere of an asram. We could create some 
centres where the elderly people could come and live 
together or alone the vanaprastha stage of life. They 
could even be initiated into sannyasa if they desire 
and if they are ready to break all attachments. While 
living the vanaprastha stage of life husband and wife 
could live together as in the past. 


Swami Bede has initiated some married people to 
brahmacarya and he insists that a sannyasin should. 
be an unmarried person. I do not see the absolute 
necessity of being unmarried to become a sannyasin 
and I do not accept giving brahmacarya to married 
people. For several centuries in India, the vast 
majority of the sannyasins were married people. After 
marriage and family life they renounced everything 
and became sannyasins. Those who were unmarried 
were called naisthika brahmacarins and not sann- 
yasins. Of course the sannyasins of the Dasnami 
Order and the Ramakrsna Order are celibates. It is an 
undeniable fact that the Ramakrsna Order has been 
highly influenced by Christian religious life and 
Ramakrsna himself was a married man. There are 
great sannyasins in all religions who were married. 
The Founders of most of the major religions of the 
world were married men. Even in Christianity all the 
direct disciples of Jesus were married men except 
St. John. He was not married probably because he 
was too young when he joined Jesus, and after joining 
Jesus he probably desired to follow his Master who 
was a celibate. In my opinion, married persons also 
could be initiated into full sannyasa provided they are 
ready to break all ties with the world. Once a person is 
initiated into sannyasa his dedication is total and he 
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should not think of marriage, like St. John. After 
iniliation there is no marriage for a sannyasin because 
he is married to the quest for the Ullimate Reality. 


As I do not agree with Swami Bede in giving 
brahmacarya to married people, I would like to 
suggest an alternative. We could initiate married 
people to sannyasa if they are ready to break all ties 
with the world or perhaps we could revive the 
vanaprastha stage of life for them also. They could 
either live in an asram or even in their own homes 
keeping the values of this stage of life. Husband and 
wife could live together. Once they enter this stage of 
life they should be able to dedicate more time for 
meditation and contemplation and to the study of the 
Scriptures of different religions. They could share the 
fruits of their spiritual life with the neighbours and 
with those who come to them for spiritual edification. 
They could certainly help the society to improve the 
quality of life. 

In India today, the Hindus are becoming very 
much conscious of their profound religiosity and some 
of the Hindu fanatic groups even say that India is for 
the Hindus. Some Hindus criticize the Christians 
saying that they are adopting the Hindu sannyasic 
style of life to convert the Hindus to Christianity, to 
receive the respect due to holy men, and to infiltrate 
into the Hindu society. In this situation an Indo- 
Christian sannyasin has to face a few problems. 


Indo-Christian sannyasa is not a fraudulant 
device used by Christians to convert the Hindus to 
Christianity. It facilitates and fosters the creation of a 
Christianity suitable to the soil of India. An Indo- 
Christian sannyasin’s primary function is to live the 
contemplative dimension of his religion and to reveal it 
to others through his life and words. As Swami 
Abhishiktananda and Swami Bede have envisaged, 
there could be three types of Indo-Christian sann- 
yasins, namely, the purely Contemplatives, the 
Preachers and the Wanderers. They could share the 
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fruits of their contemplation with others through their 
writings, discourses, preachings and above ll, 
through their austere life of utter simplicity and 
mystical union with Ullimate Reality. 


One should be very careful not to identify Indo- 
Christian sannyasa with priesthood and religious life. 
The priests and religious are for a particular ministry 
in the Church and not directly dedicated to contem- 
plation and search for the Ultimate Reality like the 
sannyasins. The essential function of a priest is to 
offer sacrifice, to administer the sacraments and to be 
a leader of the Christian community. But the essential 
function of a sannyasin is contemplation of the 
Ultimate Realily. The priest administers the sacra- 
ments and offers them as means io experience the 
Ultimate Reality. A sannyasin is not called to 
administer the sacraments or to offer sacrifice. An 
Indo-Christian sannyasin is not a priest and he need 
not be a priest either. If he is a priest and a sannydasin 
at the same time, he may administer the sacraments, 
offer sacrifice and serve the society when there is a 
need. But in the Hindu tradition, once a person 
becomes a sannyasin he has no obligation whatsoever 
to offer sacrifice or even to participate in rituals. The 
priests and sannyasins are quite different in the 
Hindu tradition. A sannyasin is called to go beyond all 
Sacraments and _ sacrifice, beyond all signs and 
symbols to the Ultimate Reality. 


Sannyasic life is certainly one of the greatest 
needs of the Church in India today and sannyasic 
values are perhaps what the world needs most today. 
Modern man who seeks joy, happiness and intimacy 
can find them only when he is united with the Centre. 
A Christian sannyasin is a man of joy and he brings 
joy to others. His guru Jesus brought joy and peace to 
the world when he was born in Bethlehem and when 
he appeared to the disciples after the resurrection. A 
Christian sannyasin also brings joy to the world when 
he is spiritually bern as a sannyasin. The word ‘joy’ 
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has three letters - J, O and Y. The first letter ‘J’ stands 
for ‘Jesus’ and the next letter ‘O’ stands for ‘Others’ 
and the last letter ‘Y’ stands for ‘You’ or ‘Yourself. A 
Christian sannyasin lives for Jesus first and then for 
others and finally for himself and thus he enjoys joy 
and brings joy to the world. But modern man tries to 
reverse the order of the word ‘JOY’ inlo ‘YOJ’ and he 
lives for himself first and then for others and finally for 
God. He can find true joy, happiness and peace in his 
life not when he is self centred, but when his life is 
centred on the Supreme Self and when he lives for 
others. An Indo-Chrislian sannyasin ¢an lead others 
from the unreal to the Real, from darkness to Light, 
from sadness to Infinite Joy and finally from deetf to ° 
Eternal Life. 
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SWAMI BEDE’S RESPONSE 


Shantivanam, May 27th, 1988. 


Dear Father Jesu Rajan, 

Thank you very much for sending me your thesis 
on Indian Sannyasa. It is a very thorough piece of 
work and you are to be congratulated on working it 
out so fully and showing its relevance to life today. I 
was particularly interested by the fourth chapter 
where you develop your own idea of the significance of 
sannyasa in the Church today. 

As regards your criticisms, it is true that I have 
given brahmacarya dikSa to married people, but this 
was very exceptional. I think only once or twice at 
most. My problem is that many young couples today 
want to live a dedicated life in marriage and there is no 
status which quite corresponds with this. I don’t think 
sannyasa covers it, as normally they don’t want to 
break with the world. I tend now to give initiation as 
‘Oblates of St. Benedict’ — people who consecrate 
their life as married people to a life of ‘Seeking God’ in 
prayer and meditation. (This is how I understand 
brahmacarya — ‘moving in Brahman’, which need not 
in my thinking necessarily involve celibacy — though 
traditionally it has). 

On the other point of my ‘superiority complex’, I 
did once hold the view of ‘fulfilment’, but for many 
years now I have accepted ‘complementarity’. This 
means that each tradition is unique in its own way, 
and I try to show what is unique in the Christian 
understanding of ultimate reality as a Trinitarian 
mystery, but I hold also that the Hindu experience of 
God as Saccidananda and the Buddhist experience of 
Sunyata are both unique in their way. 

However, on all the main points of your thesis, I 
think that we are in agreement and I appreciate the 
care you have taken to present my views. I hope that 
all goes well and I keep you in my prayers. 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


Bede Griffiths. 
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APPENDIX 


Before I embarked on the study of Christian 
Interpretation of Indian Sannyasa, I lived 
with Swami Bede in his asram and with his 
blessings I began the journey. I sailed with 
the solid support of Augustine Thottakara. 
As I was almost reaching the “further shore” 
I went back to Swami Bede’s asram for a 
longer stay and my discussions with him 
dispelled my doubts. This appendix is the 
interview I had with him on Sannyasa. 
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JR: Swamiji, in Hinduism, the higher an aspirant 
progresses in spiritual life, the lesser the need for 
participation in rituals and sacrifices and a sannyasin 
has no need of rituals and sacrifices. Can a Christian 
sannyasin ever dispense with rituals and sacrifices, 
particularly the celebration of the Paschal Mystery? 


BG: I think there is a real difference between the 
- Hindu and the Christian view here because rituals 
take much less place as you say, in the life of a sann- 
yasin. Christianity really is a communitarian religion 
and the celebration of the Eucharist is considered 
central. Rituals and worship in the temple are very 
important for normal people. But the sannydsin goes 
beyond all signs. The way I understand, the Christian 
sannyasin also has to go beyond all signs, sacraments 
and even the dogmas to the Transcendent Reality. But 
then, he doesn’t have to dismiss them. He can relate 
_ to them in a new way. He is gone beyond. But then, he 
sees how the Infinite, the Eternal is mirrored, reflected 
and manifested in the sacraments and rites. And so I 
don’t feel an opposition. In the Eastern Church, it is 
very interesting that the full monk can go beyond the 
liturgy like Seraphim of Sarov who lived in solitude. : 
The liturgy is now within him. So he doesn’t need to 
share with the celebration. That is exceptional. But it 
shows that there should be a certain freedom from the 
sacraments. We shouldn't feel bound by them. And I 
think, a sannyasin may very well want to spend some 
period without the sacraments. Even in our asram 
some of the Brothers feel the need from time to time to 
be free from the mass itself. They want more time for 
meditation and we like to keep that freedom. In India 
and we feel in our asram too, it is personal prayer that 
is primary. 


JR: In Christianity sannyasa is taken directly after 
brahmacarya. Whereas in the Hindu Scriptures, it 
was only rarely, only when the call was irresistible, 
that a brahmacarin was allowed to become a 
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sannyasin directly. Manu says that the person who 
seeks sannyasa without passing through the prepa- 
ratory stages sinks downwards (Manu. VI: 35-37). 
What was a rare exception in Hinduism is taken as the 
rule in Christianity. What do you think of following 
the Hindus on this point, Swamiji? 


BG: There again, I think Manu probably legislated for 
a particular time. Modern Hinduism certainly coesn’t 
keep to that. For instance, we have the Ramiakrsna 
Order and Sivananda Asram which give sannyasa. 
Sivananda sometimes would give sannyasa within a 
day or two and sometimes after twenty years! I don’t 
think that the modern Hindu would feel bound by the 
Stages. But it is a very different approach and many 
feel that there is something very valuable in that. You 
go through the stages, go through marriage and 
then you come maturely to sannyasa. We need to 
recognize that. 


JR: Swamiji, the Hindu sannyasins live a wandering 
life with no security and their spiritual quest is 
personal. Even in modern Hinduism where 
sannyasins live together, the communitarian aspect of 
their life is not very much stressed. Whereas in 
Christianity, the sannydsins live in communities with 
all security and community life is very much stressed. 
Do you think that Christian sannyasins could be left 
to live outside the community without any security 
and pursue the path of truth in a personal manner? 


BG: Yes. That is a very interesting and very important 
point I think. St. Benedict particularly and Western 
monasticism in general, has built up monasticism in 
community life and as you say, with security. But we 
shouldn’t forget the Fathers of the Desert. They were 
much less secure. They went out into the desert to 
pray in solitude and silence. There was quite a 
tradition of wandering monks. It was not organized 
and therefore we don’t have much about it. It 
gradually died out. But today we feel very much the 
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need of that. Our Community of Camaldolese to which 
our asram is attached, has _ solitary life. 
St. Romuald also introduced the evangelical life. When 
you mature in the monastery in solitude, you go out to 
preach the gospel. I suggested to the Camaldolese that 
in India we could have parivrajaka or wandering life 
also. Have a community life, solitary life and also 
wandering life with total dependence on God. Our 
Brothers in different ways have done that, though not 
fully seriously, for a short time. So I think that it is 
something that we need to introduce into Christian 
sannyasic life. 


JR: In general a sannyasin is not supposed to stay 
long in one place because he is liable to get attached to 
the place and begin to love and hate things and 
persons therein. But in Christianity the sannyasins 
live in a fixed place. Even in your case Swamiji, you 
are here in Santivanam for the last twenty years! Do 
you think that a person can be totally detached from 
things, persons and place when he lives in a particular 
place too long? 


BG: It is an interesting question and of course, it is 
quite true that the Hindu sannyasin is essentially a 
wandering monk. They only get together during the 
rainy season for a few months. That was the original 
idea. Otherwise they were wandering always. I think 
that the ideal of parivrajaka is very good. Whether you 
have to have that, I would question. I think it is all the 
question of detachment. Some people may need 
security and possessions to reach detachment, to 
reach the freedom to possess what you need and to 
share with others. It isn’t necessary to be wandering. 


JR: Sannyasins have always been held in high esteem 
in India and sannyasa is said to be the surest means 
of salvation. The sannyasins are seen as the symbols 
of immortal life since they keep before the human race 
the goal of transcendence and restrain people by their 
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very presence from deviating from the path of 
rectitude declared by the Scriptures. Their dedication 
to the search for Truth is total. They extend their love 
to all living beings and look on the whole human race 
as their family unlike the householder who is more 
interested in catering to the needs of his kith and kin. 
Even the householders themselves look at the sannya- 
sins as greater than them. Swamiji, will you place the 
sannyasin on a higher plane than the householders? 


BG: That is the ideal of sannyasa no doubt and it has 
been realized and still is realized at times. But it is a 
great danger because it is such a high ideal and the 
vast majority don’t come near it. Some are really 
hypocrites. They just go about like that pretending 
and so they have a very bad name. For instance, in 
Tamil Nadu the sannyasins have no honour. And so, I 
think there is a great danger in upholding an ideal like 
that. But at the same time, I do think it is valuable to 
reach Christian perfection. I think it is setting the 
example of somebody who has really abandoned 
everything and it comes very close to the gospel where 
a person leaves father, mother, wife, children and all 
that he owns. But placing the sannydsin above the 
householder is like the argument about virginity and 
marriage. Today we say it is a question of your calling. 
If you are called to family life, that is the highest thing 
to do and if you are called to sannyasa life that is the 
highest thing to do. I wouldn’t like to simply set one 
over the other. 


JR: Swamiji, can a householder who is busy with 
many things in the world reach the same state of 
supreme union with the Ultimate Reality as the 
sannyasin who is busy only with God and holiness? 


BG: That is a very vital question. Of course, in the 
Bhagavad Gita it is said that he can. Krsna says that a 
householder can reach supreme union with the 
Ultimate Reality. I think, in principle he can certainly 
do so. 
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JR: Swamiji, if a householder can reach such a 
~ sublime state of supreme union with the Ultimate 
Reality, why should sannyasins pursue the path of 
Truth which is harder than walking on a sharp blade? 
Why should we encourage people to enter the 
sannyasic state of life? 


BG: When we say that a householder can do so, 
I think, it is probably one in a million who does. The 
involvement in family life is so great, the difficulties on 
the way are so great and that is why St. Paul says that 
the man who is married is concerned with his wife, 
how to please her and the man who is unmarried is 
busy with the Lord and how to please him. It does 
remain a general fact that marriage involves you so 
much in the world that it is extremely difficult to 
dedicate your life totally to God. It can be done. On the 
other hand, as a sannyasin you are deliberately 
removing the obstacles to detachment to the world 
and proper fulfilment of yourself and you get to union 
with God in a more effective way. 


JR: A Hindu sannyasin dedicates himself to the quest 
of the Absolute which is beyond all names and forms 
and not to love and serve a particular divine person. 
But in Christianity, a sannyasin’s life is centred on 
the Person of Christ. Do you think that a Christian 
sannyasin can ever transcend the Person of Christ 
and devote himself to the quest of the Ultimate Reality 
which is beyond all names and forms? 


BG: Yes. That is a very interesting question. 
Personally I do think so. In fact, I would go so far as to 
say that all Christian prayer should go through Christ 
to the Father. I think, focussing on Christ alone is 
dangerous. In the early Church or rather in most of 
our prayers we pray to the Father through Christ. I 
think Christian prayer is praying in the Spirit, 
through Christ to the Father. A sannyasin, a 
contemplative should go through Christ, through the 
human nature certainly to the divine and beyond all 
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forms and images. Contemplative prayer in the 
Christian tradition stresses so much on going beyond 
all images, transcending images. Even the image of 
Jesus we have to transcend. We don’t Fejeclit sof 
course. We take it with us and we need to go beyond it. 


JR: Swamiji, your predecessors in the stream of 
Christian sannyasa often dreamt of creating a 
Christian India by living as sannydsins. By living in 
this asram an austere life of sannydsa do you also 
Share with them this aim of creating a Christian 
India? 


BG: I think, vision has changed a lot since then. They 
had a rather idealistic idea in the pre-Vatican Council 
view that the Church could evangelize and convert. 
Dialogue had hardly been introduced. Whereas today 
we See mission in terms of dialogue. I think, in the 
long term process, until the end of the world probably, 
there will be different religions and so our perspective 
is rather different. The Church is conditioned by its 

historical background, language and culture. I do not 
think that India will ever accept this European 
Christianity, Christianity expressed in terms of 
Western culture. Therefore I don’t want to convert 
India to Western Christianity. But I do think that the 
seed of the Gospel planted in India can flower and 
create a new culture, a new way of Christianity, a new 
flowering of the Church. But this is also a long 
distance call! 


JR: Swamiji, your immediate predecessor among the 
luminaries of sannydsa, Swami Abhishiktananda 
envisaged three types of sannyasins — the Purely 
Contemplative, the Preachers and the Wanderers. You 
have lived as a sannyasin in India for more than thirty 
years. From your experience of sannyasic life, what 
type of Christian sannydsa do you envision and 
envisage for the present day society? 

BG: We have concentrated on contemplative 
dimension which is my own particular calling. But 
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I do recognize the wandering preachers. There are one 
or two whom I know. In Palayamkottai diocese there is 
a Father and a Brother who have been going through 
the villages, giving the message in Tamil with songs, 
stories and so on and it is very beautiful. They totally 
rely on the people. They have no money, no 
possessions at all and the people in the villages 
support them. I think that can be quite genuine. I do 
feel that there is a definite place for Preachers and 
Wanderers. I have seen some wandering sannyasins, 
not many. There is a definite place for purely 
wandering sannyasins and I fully agree. All three are 
Walle, Very. Mime, “Li “act; Forel’ icel tiiar “tire 
Franciscans particularly dedicated to poverty, could 
be much more in the line of Hindu sannyasins, living 
in real poverty, going from village to village and they 
could be very great witnesses. 


JR: In the evolution and development of sannyasa in 
India, we find a tremendous growth — beginning from 
renunciation and culminating in detachment, 
beginning from renunciation of action and 
culminating in renunciation in action. What would be 
more suitable to Christians? Swamiji, do you think 
that some Christian sannyasins at least, could live 
renouncing everything radically? 


BG: Yes. I think it is possible. But I think the norm 
would be much more radical detachment. I always see 
sannyasa more in terms of radical detachment from 
the world, the flesh and the self and as total giving of 
oneself to God and then the freedom in that 
detachment to do anything almost. A sannyasin can 
go and work among the poor or the sick; he can travel 
abroad. I think there is a tremendous freedom in a 
sannyasin if you have really made a total surrender. 
But of course, you have got to be sure that your 
surrender is total and not deceive yourself. But on the 
other hand, as you say, you could also live a life of 
renunciation in the sense of really giving up 
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everything. But I don’t feel that so necessary. For a 
Christian I think and I feel very strongly that the 
call to be involved with others in some way would be 
most suitable. 


JR: Do you initiate people to the sannydsic state 
of life? 


BG: Yes. Quite commonly. In the asram when we take 
the final profession we also take sannydsa. We usually 
have a ceremony by the river and then we have the 
communion in the Eucharist. In sannydsa the 
ceremony by the river is based on the Hindu dikéq 
which Abhishiktananda introduced in the Further 
Shore. I have also initiated a good number of people 
from the West who feel called to give their lives to God 
as Christians but in the context of the Hindu 
experience and so ask for this initiation into 
sannyasa. I see this as a total surrender to God 
beyond everything in the context of Christian faith 
and of Hindu tradition. As a sign of it I usually give 
them the Cosmic Cross - the Cross with Saccidanan- 
daya Namah on it. 


JR: Many Westerners come to your asram, experience 
God and desire to become sannydsins and you have 
initiated some of them into sannydasa. When they 
return to their respective countries, do you expect 
them to live their call to sannydsa as they live in 
this asram? Do you think that sannyasic life 
as it is practised in India, is applicable to the 
Western countries? 

BG: I don’t think it is normally. I tend to see sannydsa 
more in terms of total renunciation of the self. total 
surrender to God and God alone. He gives the freedom 
of the Spirit to adjust your life to your situation. It 
puts the responsibility on the person no doubt. But I 
never expect them to live as they do here. They won't 
even wear the kavi normally. They just have to find 
how to express that total dedication and renunciation 
in the context of their life in the West. 
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JR: Swamiji, do you _ initiate married people 
to sannyasa? | 

BG: Not married people. NO. I have given 
brahmacarya to married people sometimes. I am a 
little hesitating about it. I see brahmacarya primarily 
as moving in Brahman, seeking God. When married 
couples decided to dedicate their lives to the search for 
God and asked for initiation, at certain times I have 
given them brahmacarya diksa. Iam not quite sure 
whether one should or not, whether a Hindu would do 
it. Now a days I am thinking more of the Benedictine 
tradition of the Oblates where you offer yourself to 
God in the context of the asram community. 


JR: Swamiji, in Hinduism the married state of life 
comes alter brahmacarya and receiving brahmacarya 
diksa after marriage is unheard in the history of 
Hinduism. But in your case, you have given 
brahmacarya diksa to those who are already married. 
How do you justify yourself and have you got any basis 
for this in Scriptures or tradition? 


BG: I think and most people feel that the system of the 
four stages is somewhat artificial. It is a model and it 
has been followed at different times. But it is not 
absolute. Normally sannyasa is’ given now 
immediately after brahmacarya and so one can also 
give brahmacarya. But as I say I hesitate over that. I 
am not quite sure about it. 


JR: The Religious, both men and women in the 
Church take the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience and dedicate themselves to love and serve 
Christ. Do they need a formal initiation when they 
adopt the sannyasic style of life? Are they not 
sannyasins by their religious profession? 

BG: Definitely they need initiation. The ordinary 
Religious in the Church take the vows of poverty, 
chastily and obedience in a community dedicated toa 
particular work, whether teaching or preaching or 
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care of the sick or the poor or whatever. A sannyasin is 
never committed to any work. We understand the 
monastic vocation as seeking God alone. A monk may 
take up work and in fact, today they take up a great 
deal of work. But it is not his specific work. 
Consequently the ordinary Religious who wants to 
adopt sannyasa certainly should have a ceremony of 
initiation. He is thus not dedicated to a community for 
work but to God alone. One of the fully professed 
monks of Camaldolese came here and he had lived in 
solitude and so on. He felt called to sannyasa, to go 
beyond the structures of the monastery and monastic 
life, to be open to God alone in his _ total 
transcendence. Thus the sannyasin is going beyond 
all names and forms, signs and concepts to the utter 
beyond. For any Christian diksSais a need. 


JR: Swamiji, have you been initiated into sannyasa 
_and also have your predecessors been initiated? 

BG: No. I don’t think so. That is an anomaly in a 
sense. I am not sure about Monchanin. I think all 
three of us were not initiated. After all, we were 
pioneers. I would not be in favour of taking sannyasa 
from a Hindu sannyasin. I would think that would not 
be good. Sannyasa is a particular way of experience 
which is not specifically Christian. Abhishiktananda 
went to Thirukkovilur to Swami Gnanananda and he 
thought he had a sort of initiation then. But that is a 
form of diksSa which I would not be happy to accept. 
I took my solemn profession as a monk and I live the 
sannyasa life. But now I would tend to think that 
initiation is needed before adopting the sannyasic 
Style of life. 


JR: Swamiji, in that case, if a diocesan priest intends 
to become a sannyasin he should by all means go 
through the initiation ceremony even if a monk or 
religious is dispensed with. Isn’t it? 

BG: Yes. Surely. Absolutely necessary. He should go 
through a conversion. He has got to change his life. 
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For a priest his primary duty is his ministry and 
service. Once you become a sannyasin your primary 
call is for prayer, meditation and seeking God alone 
and everything else is secondary. Everything else has 
to flow from that. Even in Hinduism the priest is not a 
sannyasin. They are quite different. Many priests like 
to think that they are sannyasins. But they are not 
really. If we mix up priesthood with sannydsa we lose 
the contemplative dimension which is the essence 
of sannyasa . 


JR: Swamiji, do you think that a Christian sannyasin 
should change his name and receive a new name 
when he adopts the sannyasic style of life? What is the 
significance of receiving a new name? Can the 
sannyasin himself choose the new name? | 


BG: I don’t think there is a great deal of importance in 
the new name. In the past, in the Benedictine Order 
we were always given a new name when we made our 
profession. But now I understand that they go back to 
their baptismal name. They feel now that is more 
meaningful and so I don’t think that it is essential to 
- take a new name. But when you embark on a new 
course of life, when you want to go on a certain 
conversion and dedicate yourself, you often like to 
have a new name and normally it would be given you. 
But equally you can choose it, I think. In my case I 
usually ask a person if he has any preference. We 
come to an understanding that way. But in the 
tradition, having a new name was seen very essential, 
I believe and it was always given. 


JR: In Hinduism the Gsramas as four stages of life 
were prescribed for men and not for women. Due to 
the innumerable hardships in the stages of 
vanaprastha and sannyasa women were not expected 
to embrace them. Marriage and family life were the 
means for women. It was only very rarely that women 
' adopted the vanaprastha and sannyasa stages of life. 
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Even today there are very very few sannyasinis in 
Hinduism. Whereas in Christianity, I think the 
number of sannyasinis is very much higher than that 
of sannyasins. What reason would you give to this 
Swamiji? Could it be that sannyasic life in Christianity 
is easier than in Hinduism? Do you think that the 
sannyasinis in Christianity also could take up 
wandering life like sannyasins? 


BG: I think the reason is partly that. Sannydsa in India 
is normally conceived in terms of total renunciation 
and wandering alone and a woman can’t normally 
wander alone. The nearest you get are the Jains. The 
Jain sannyasinis are called sddvis. They do wander, 

but in groups. They are always on foot wandering. But 
that is really very rare. So the Hindu concept of sanny 
asa being so radical is not really suited for women in 
that way and I suppose that is why there are not 
normally many. The Ramakrsna Order introduced 
community life for sannydsinis and there are also the 
Brahmakumaris. But that is a recent development. 
Due to the modification of the society today and the 
new understanding of the place of women and so on, 
sannyasa is taken up by women now more than 
ever before. 


JR: The primary occupation of a sannyasin is not “to 
do” many things, but “to be” — to be a sign of that 
which is beyond all signs in this world of signs and 
symbols. Even Jesus seems to place the inactive 
recluse over the busy social worker. In the case of 
Mary and Martha Jesus says that Mary has chosen 
the better part since she sat at his feet unlike Martha 
who was busy doing many things for him. Even in the 
Catholic Calendar most of the canonized saints are 
sannyasins or sannyasinis. Do you think that 
sannyasic life is an easier way to reach Christian 
perfection? Do you think that contemplation can go 
hand in hand with social service in the life of a 
Christian sannyasin? 
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BG: I don’t know about it as the easier way. But I do 
think that it is the most important thing in the 
Church today. We are so involved in social service, 
struggle for justice and care of the poor. On the other 
hand, contemplative life is perfectly compatible with 
service of others. The point is that service of others 
must flow from inner life of prayer and contemplation. 
Otherwise you are losing your vocation. But normally 
if you are living your life surrendering to God in 
Christ, you will be open to the service of others as God 
calls you. 


JR: The Catholic Church in India is considered as a 
mighty organization doing selfless social service. The 
contemplative dimension of the Catholic Church is 
practically unknown in India and it is precisely to 
reveal this unknown and hidden dimension that some 
Christians are adopting the sannyasic style of life. But 
the modern Hindu  sannyasins are engaging 
themselves in social service to their needy neighbours. 
In this situation do you think that Christian 
sannyasins should engage themselves in social 
service? 


BG: Yes. There has to be a good deal of flexibility now. 
A sannyasin may feel the call to total renunciation and 
wandering alone without anything. But that will be 
very rare. More normally you [feel the call to some kind 
of asram or some kind of community and it may be 
with very little external activity. But again, it certainly 
wouldn’t rule out an asram where life should be 
fundamentally contemplative, surrender to God, but 
at the same time open to service of others in different 
ways. But we feel a real problem there. When one 
begins to get involved in social service, one may get so 
much involved that very soon one may not really be 
living the sannyasic life and become active and get 
immersed in society and it is really contrary to the 
sannyasic ideal. 
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JR: Swamiji, what is the future of Indo-Christian 
sannyasa? : 

BG: It is difficult to say. In the present world it is not 
attractive to many people. The whole movement of 
society today is much more towards social justice and 
service of others. The majority rather see sannyasa as 
something for the extraordinary and Many would even 
reject it altogether. But I think it will always retain its 
value because as you have said, it is a witness to 
transcendence, that there is something beyond the 
present human society, the Eternal. We know that as 
the present society breaks down, and I think it will do 
in many ways, people will feel more called to renounce 
social life and to give themselves to this life 
of sannyasa. | 


JR: Although India is the source of sann- 
yasa, sannyasic life is there in all religions and in 
Christianity in the form of monasticism. What do you 
think of the contribution of Indian Christian sann- 
yasa to the universal Church? 

BG: Well. First of all, I think it is the contemplative 
dimension. I think it is the greatest need of the 
Church today. Contemplative dimension is 
fundamental to the Church. The sannyasin is called to 
go beyond all signs and sacraments. He is one who 
witnesses to Christian relationship with other 
religions in a very specific way. He is not so much 
bound to anything. A priest in the ministry of the 
Church administers the sacraments of Christ to the 
people. That is his calling. But a sannyasin is not 
called to the sacraments and signs, but to the God 
who is beyond all signs, beyond even the sign of 
incarnation. He is to witness to the Absolute 
Transcendence within the Church to the Hindu, the 
Buddhist and the Muslim and that to me is one of the 
greatest callings. : 


JR: The Pope, the Head of the Christian sannyasins, 
lives in the luxurious palace of Vatican as the Head of 
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the State of Vatican and as the Spiritual Head of the 
Catholics all over the world. Can he be called a real 
sannyasin who follows Jesus the great sannyasin? Are 
not political power and wealth against the sannyasic 
state of life? 


BG: I won’t call the Pope a sannyasin at all. A priest is 
not a sannyasin. A priest is called to a ministry of 
service to the Church. The Pope is a priest who has got 
a particular call of service to the Church and as such 
he is not really a sannyasin at all. A monk is a sann- 
yasin and not a priest. In the early Church, 
particularly in the East, they were quite separate. The 
priests were normally married and the monk had the 
call of celibacy and he was unmarried. In the Eastern 
Church even today the Bishop has to be a monk. He 
has to be a celibate. The monks are all celibates. In the 
Western Church we have lost that. The priests are 
celibates, but they are not sannyasins in the proper 
sense at all. We are very careful in the asram not to 
equate sannyasa with priesthood. You can become a 
priest for the service of the asram, but it is a particular 
‘ office which you are given for the Church. 


JR: Some Hindus criticize and say that Christians are 
making use of Hindu religious symbols, architecture, 
forms of worship, theology and even adopting the 
Hindu ways of life, particularly the sannyasic style of 
life to convert the Hindus to Christianity. What 
answer would you give them, Swamiji? 

BG: I think there is a danger in that. Inculturation is 
largely external in dress, in architecture and in the 
way of life. Christian mentality in the past was simply 
for converting. I think it is very deceptive. Even now I 
know one or two like that and I get arguments with 
them. I really disagree with them. But we have always 
seen it as conversion of heart. It is really to enter into 
the tradition of the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gita 
and to live out our Christian life in the context of the 
Hindu experience. Then only it is authentic. So 
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I would feel that the Hindu is justified if we put on the 
external appearance and in the heart we are just 
European Christians, trying to convert them. Then I 
think it is very harmful. Hae 


JR: Sannyasins are highly respected in the Hindu 
society and even the proudest head in India will bow 
to a holy sannyasin. Some Hindus feel that the 
Christians, by wearing the kavi dress and living like 
the Hindu sannyasins in asrams, are trying to 
infiltrate into the Hindu society, trying to receive 
the respect due to holy men. What do you think of this 
Swamiji? 

BG: There again, if your motivation is to receive 
respect and so on, then it is to be highly condemned 
just like those who go for external show. But if you are 
really trying to enter into the real tradition of Hindu 
sannyasa then you should be prepared to accept that 
respect. People come and prostrate to me and I fully 
accept it because I know that they are not doing it to 
me. They respect God in you and that is perfectly 
authentic. But any hint of looking for respect and 
trying to get it through the garbs is disgraceful. 


JR: Besides the Hindus, some conservative Christians 
crilicize you saying that by adopting the sannyasic 
Style of life and living in an asram, you are Hinduizing 
the Catholic religion in the name of Indianization. 
What answer would you give them Swamiji? 


BG: Yes. It has often been raised. But you see, if we 
take it seriously, Indianization does follow up 
Hinduization to some extent because Indian culture is 
largely Hindu. We can’t deny that. There are other 
elements, but it is basically Hindu. Therefore if we are 
serious about Indianization, we have also to face the 
question of Hinduization which means really dialogue 
and inculturation. We want to express our Christian 
faith and worship in the language and cultural terms 
of India which means to a large extent of Hinduism. So 
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our rituals in the mass and so on are taken from the 
Hindu culture. Again in our theology we use terms like 
Saccidananda, Purusa and so on. We are consciously 
accepting elements from Hinduism and trying to 
integrate them into our Christian faith and Christian 
understanding. I think that is the call of the Church 
in India. It is not simply to make something new as 
Indian element, but really to encounter Hinduism in 
depth and we hope that the Hindus will share Christ 
with us. We also share with them so much of 
their tradition. So I am totally open to Hinduization in 
that sense. | 


JR: Swamiji, since you do not adopt any Hindu belief, 
but only the sannyasic style of life, some Hindus say 
that you are an anomaly — “a Hindu on the outside 
and a Christian inside”. As far as I know, you love 
India so much and you have deep respect for Hindu 
religion and culture and you have dedicated yourself 
to India. But you are criticized so much. In the midst 
of all these uncharitable criticisms what do you 
feel Swamiji? 

BG: I don’t find them very frequent. They do happen. 
But the vast majority of the Hindus have been 
extremely accepting and understanding. In fact I have 
very little conflict in certain times and places. I do not 
accept the Hindu beliefs exactly. But I do try to share 
the Hindu experience of God. That is our whole 
motivation. The experience of God in the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad Gita is really distinct from that of 
the Christians and yet not opposed to it. We seek to 
assimilate the Hindu experience of God and bring it 
into our Christian experience of God in Christ. So 
there is no deceit in that. We fully accept the Hindu 
experience of God. 


JR: Swamiji, in a land which has always supported 
the sannyasins and asrams, why is that Christian 
asrams and sannyasic life are not attracting the 
Hindu as well as the Christian mind of India? 
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BG: That is a very difficult question to answer. It does 
seem to be difficult to acclimatize sannydasa and 
asram life. The Church is organized in such a different 
way that it does not seem to take it easily. The 
structures of the Church must change. For instance, 
some Sisters feel the call to sannyasa and find it very 
difficult. If they remain within their congregation, they 
cannot get an authentic sannyasa normally and if 
they come out they are without security and for a 
woman it is very difficult. It is very difficult for them to 
find a place. The structures of the Church do not allow 
the growth of sannyasic life. 


JR: Swamiji, you are living for the last twenty years in 
this asram in Trichy, the heart of Tamil Nadu. After 
living in your asram I feel that very little is done in 
Tamil here. Hinduism in Tamil Nadu grew up in Tamil 
and not in Sanskrit. Even in Hindu temples they are 
chanting the Scriptures in Tamil. But in your asram 
Sanskrit is very much used. Sanskrit is unintelligible 
to the Tamil mind and Tamil is no less important and 
sacred than Sanskrit. If your asram is to capture the 
Tamil people, if it is to survive after you as a spiritual 
power house of prayer for the people of the place when 
the flow of foreigners ceases, if it is to create Indian 
Christian sannyasins, I think we need to take into 
consideration the local language Tamil more seriously. 
What do you think of this, Swamiji? 

BG: I quite agree with you. But there are various 
considerations. Our Founders came from France and 
both of them knew Tamil which I don’t properly at all. 
They made good use of Tamil. But I take in the view 
normally that this asram is in Tamil Nadu, but it is 
also in India and it has people from all over the world. 
Therefore we have three languages — Tamil, Sanskrit 
and English. I fully agree that Tamil ought to be much 
more fundamental. And I think it will come when our 
Tamil Brothers are finally prepared. Brother Antony 
for instance, has taken degrees in Tamil literature and 
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Tamil music and he is studying in Rome now. He is a 
very ardent Tamil enthusiast and when he comes 
back certainly things will change a lot. We have 
several Tamil Brothers now. So it is really a matter of 
time. But I would still contest that Sanskrit has a 
place in Tamil Nadu. Don’t forget that Ramanuja for 
instance, being in Trichy, wrote in Sanskrit and not in 
Tamil. Sanskrit is the cultural language of all India. I 
feel even the Tamils should share in that. And after 
all, the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Epics were all 
written in Sanskrit. So I think all Indians should have 
some knowledge of Sanskrit. But then of course, 
English is the only common language of India today. 
So you have to have that. But I entirely agree with you 
that the Tamil base should be much stronger and I 
have no doubt that it will develop. 7 


JR: Swamiji, you have all praise for the Eastern 
religions, particularly for the religions of India and you 
have adopted the Hindu sannyasic style of life. You 
also affirm that India is second to none in the field of 
Spirituality. And yet you say that Christ and the 
Church are the culmination and fulfilment of India’s 
age-long quest for the Absolute. Christianity tried to 
show to the Jews that it was the fulfilment of Judaism 
and it had to get out of the land of its birth to grow. In 
India today the Hindus are becoming more conscious 
of their religious heritage than ever before and some 
fanatic groups even say that India is for Hindus. In 
this situation, I think, by being too Christocentric in 
your teachings, by trying to show that Christ and the 
Church are the fulfilment of the Vedanta and so on, 
you are antagonizing the Hindus. What do you think 
of this Swamiji? 

BG: In my book Christ in India which was written 
before the Second Vatican Council, I have often 
expressed the view that Christ is the fulfilment of all 
religions. Until that time I, like most others, held this 
fulfilment theory. Mind you, I think there is a certain 
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truth in it. But I won't certainly express it in that way 
today. Since that time I have adopted the 
complementarity theory, that all religions are 
complementary, that each has its own unique 
character. I would say honestly that to me there is a 
fullness and finality in Christ which I don’t find in 
others. But I wouldn’t press that on the Hindus 
obviously. I would rather simply emphasize the 
distinctive character of the Christian revelation and of 
Christ. And then another point I would make very 
strongly is, when we speak of Christ we mean Christ 
in himself as the Word of God made flesh. All our 
concepts and our understanding of Christ are very 
imperfect. Even the whole Church has a_ very 
imperfect understanding of Christ. I would never 
suggest that we impose our Western understanding of 
Christ on the Hindu or the Buddhist. So I think I am 
really completely open now. I wouldn’t express myself 
_ in the way that I did in the past. And yet I don’t think 
that it is entirely wrong to say that Christ is the 
fulfilment. I think it can be misleading and certainly 
offensive to the Hindus. It is a question of language 
and the context in which we speak. I think in a certain 
sense, it is true to say that Christ is the fulfilment. 
But again I would mean Christ in himself as the Word 
of God and not simply our understanding or the 
Church’s understanding of Christ which is a limited 
understanding. I wouldn’t use the word ‘fulfilment’ 
today since it can be misleading and offensive. But the 
concept of complementarity I think, is really true and 
valid. Each religion has its own unique character. 
We need to bring out what is unique in the Mystery of 
Christ, the Trinity, the incarnation, redemption 
and certain concepts which are quite distinct 
in Christianity. We don’t say that they are better 
or anything else. But they are the unique 
Christian revelation and we respect the Hindu and 
Buddhist revelations. 
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JR: Swamiji, you do not accept the classical 
interpretation of Sankara’s doctrine of advaita which 
is followed by the vast majority of the Hindus. 
Sarikara affirms that Reality is One and all else is a 
superimposition on it and that in the ultimate state 
there is absolute identity. You always speak of 
relationship and communion within the Ultimate 
Reality and in the ultimate state because of love and 
at the same time you speak of Christian advaita. Can 
you please explain to me Swamiji, your position on 
this point? And can you explain to me your 
understanding of creation and time? 


BG: Yes. My understanding is, as Eckhart says, God 
spoke only one Word and in that one Word the whole 
creation is contained, the archetypes if you like. All 
creatures from the beginning to the end of time were 
all contained in that one Word of God. Creation comes 
into being in God eternally. Then it is manifested in 
time’ and space. But the archetypes exist eternally. 
That is very strongly held by Eckhart, Tauler, Suso 
and all the mystics. I think it is essential. It is very 
misleading to think that God existed and in time he 
created. He didn’t create in time. Time is a part of 
creation. The act of creation is eternal in God. But it is 
manifested in time. So I think the whole creation 
comes into being in the Word, in the fullness of reality 
and in non-duality and then it is manifested in time 
and space in our present miode of mental dualistic 
consciousness and we experience it in that way. But 
when we go beyond the dualistic consciousness, we 
experience the whole creation in God, in Christ, no 
longer in time and space in the dualistic mode but in 
total integration as a total non-dual reality. But that 
allows for distinctions in the Ultimate Reality — 
distinctions in the Godhead itself and distinctions in 
human beings in the Mystical Body of Christ. I don’t 
think it is against Sankara. Sankara once said that in 
Brahman there will be sons and daughters and so on. 
He said ‘NO’ if you mean it separately. But in 
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Brahman all are contained as it were pressed together 
in the unity of the One. So Sankara was much more 
subtle than what many people make out. When he 
Says ‘Your self is Brahman’ he uses the words 
‘Tat Atma’ which means ‘That is your Atmarn’. It is 
more a kind of relationship. We must not rationalize it 
as a simple logical identity. Safakara’s view was a 
mystical understanding and he makes use of a 
language which can be misleading and I think often it 
does mislead. But he also uses more subtle language. 
I think probably we can’t fully express this mystery of 
advaita because all our language is imperfect. All our 
language is imperfect — some are very imperfect and 
others come near to the truth. I feel that as Christians 
we need to insist that within this non-duality there 
are these distinctions. It is certainly not a simple 
identity. There is a place for communion and 
relationship. Sankara wouldn’t say that there is 
personal relationship. But his view is much more 
subtle than as it is normally expressed. He is not a 
rational philosopher. He is a mystical philosopher. He 
is trying to express a mystical vision in philosophical 
terms which I think often is inadequate. But 
nevertheless, I wouldn’t say that we could simply 
reject it. 


JR: Swamiji, in the third chapter, basing on your 
wrilings, I spoke of the ancient man’s view of Reality 
and his intuitive wisdom and the modern man’s view 
of Reality and his rational knowledge which divides 
and desacralizes the Reality. All what you have said 
in all your writings about ancient man can be referred 
to the rsis. Can we apply all that to the ancient 
common man? 


BG: Yes. I think we can. I think the human mind was 
originally much more intuitive than rational. The 
rational mind developed slowly. In fact I would say 
that it is only in the first millenium that proper 
rational and logical thought emerged with the 
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Buddha, the Greek philosophers and others. Before 
that language and thought were mystical and 
symbolic. There are three levels of human being — the 
physical, the psychological and the spiritual. They 
were all interwoven into a sort of global awareness. I 
believe that the early man apprehended the whole 
without any distinction. The rational mind comes to 
separate and to distinguish between the physical and 
the psychological, the subject and the object, mind 
and matter, man and God. The whole is gradually 
distinguished and the danger is that the rational mind 
separates. Instead of distinguishing and seeing the 
whole, it separates and divides and that is what is 
happening today. I feel it is true to say that the holistic 
vision did exist. In the Vedas it is very clear. Although 
the Vedas were written by the rsis, ee) express the 
mind of the people of that age. 
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GLOSSARY 


acarya— teacher; often the head of an agram. 

advaita — not-two; the doctrine and experience of 
non-duality. 

ahimsa — non—violence or universal love. 

ananda— bliss; one of the characteristics of 
the Godhead. 

antyesthi— death ceremony. 

aparigraha — non-storing, non-possession. 

arati— waving of light before the deity or before one 
we wish to honour. 

artha — wealth. 

asat—— unreal. 

asram or asrama— abode ofa guru, a type of 


monastery. It also refers to one of the four stages 
of life in Hinduism. 


asteya — non—stealing. 

atman— the spirit, the self, the Supreme 
Universal Self. 

atmavit — one who has an experiential knowledge of 
the Altman. 

atyasrama — beyond every stage of life. 

avadhuta — one who renounces everything to be 
totally absorbed in God. 


avidya — ignorance. 
bahudala— an ascetic who has three staffs fastened 
together and who goes about visiting holy places. 


bairagi or vairagi — one without attachments. 
bhakti — loving devotion. 

bhilkku or bhiktsu— a Buddhist sannyasin. 
bhilckuni or bhilcsuni— a Buddhist sannyasini. 
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brahmacarin — a celibate student, one in the first stage 
of life, one who seeks the Brahman. 

brahmacarya— the student stage of life: conduct 
adopted to attain Brahman. 

Brahman — the Absolute Being. 

brahmin— the priestly class of people in the 
Indian society. 


brahmanubhava — the experiential ned Li of 
the Brahman. 


brahmarsi— an ideal brahmin. 

brahmavidya — the knowledge of the Brahman. 
brhan— eternal celibate. 

carya— conduct. 


cit — consciousness; one of the characteristics of 
the Godhead. 


dandin — one who carries a staff with him always. 
daridra — poor man. 

daridrya — the state of poverty. 

darsan — vision or sight of God or a holy person. 


dasnami— the ten names of the Order of sannt yasins 
established by Sankara. 


devas — the cosmic powers; angels. 
dharma — religious and social norms and duties. 
aked (space-clad) sannyasins 


in Jainism. 

dilktsa — ceremony of initiation. 

dvaita — dualism. 

fana— the passing of the self into the Absolute 
according to Sufism. 

ghee — clarified butter. | 

grhastha asrama— the second stage of life, the stage 
of the householder. 

guru — Spiritual guide; a God—realized person who 
leads others to God. 

gurulcula — the house ofa guru; educational 
institution in ancient India. 
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guruseva — service to the guru. 

hamsa— swan; a sannyasin of great spiritual 
attainment and freedom. 

himsa — violence. 

iswara — the Lord. 

jina— spiritual conqueror. 

jivanmulcta— one who has attained liberation during 
his life-time. 

jivatman— the human spirit. 

jnana— wisdom, knowledge. 

kama — desire. 

Karak guru— the instrumental guru or 
spiritual guide. 

karma — action, work, the consequences of acts done 
in a previous life. 

kavi— saffron-coloured robes worn by sannydsins 
and ascetics. 

koinonia — communion of love in the Trinity. 


kosa — sheath; one of the series of ‘bodies’ held to 
envclop the aiman. 


ksatriya — the warrior class of people in the 
Indian society. 


Kcuticalca — an ascetic who has three staffs fastened 
together and who lives alone ina hut. 


mantra — a sacred formula of prayer. 

marga— path or way. 

matha— monastery for the collective life of 
sannyasins. | 

maya — illusion or the undefinable condition of the 
world of manifestation. 

metanoia — change of heart. 

molsa — salvation or final liberation. 

munt— a silent sage. 


naisthika brahmacarin — one who never gets married 
and remains with the guru fo attain knowledge of 
the Brahman. 


2/7 


nama rupa— name and form. 

nirguna Brahman — Brahman without attributes; the 
Godhead beyond all attributes. 

nirvana — the blowing out; state of liberation 
in Buddhism. 

niskama karmayoga— the path of action without 
expecting the [fruit of action. 

nivrili marga— the path of return to the Centre. 

neti neti— not that, not that. 

pandaraswamis — the sannyasins initiated by De 
Nobili to cater to the needs of converts from the 
low castes. 

paramguru — the Transcendent guru. 

paramahamsa— a sannyasin of great spiritual 
allainment. 

paramatman — the Supreme Spirit. 

parangi— the name given by Hindus to 
the missionaries. 

parangism — the religion of the pararigis. 

paravidya— the knowledge of the beyond. 

parivrajalca — a wandering sannyasin. 

parousia — the return of the risen Christ. 

perichoresis — the way the persons of the Trinity are 
present or indwell in one another; also called 
circuminsession. 

prajapati— the Lord of all beings. 

prayascilla— a public penance having religious or 
social significance. 

pravrtlti marga — the path of pursuit. 

purnam — fullness. 

purusa— man, the archetypal man; one of the 
expressions of the Ultimate Reality. 

purusartha — values in human life. 

purusolttama — the Supreme Person. It is also used to 
designate Visnu. 


rsi— Vedic seer or. sage. 
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Saccidananda— the Godhead as Existence (sau), 
Consciousness (cil) and Bliss (anandda). 


sadguru — the true guru. 

sadhaka — aspirant. 

sadhu — a virtuous man, a sanni yasin. 

sadhvi— sannyasini in Jainism. 

saguna Brahman — Brahman without attributes. 
Salcti— power or energy. 


~samadhi— the final ecstasy; death. 


sanatana dharma — eternal religion. It is the 
traditional name of the religion which sprang 
from the Vedas. Later on it was called Hinduisn1. 


sangha — the entire brotherhood of monks 
in Buddhism. 


sannyasa — the fourth stage of life or rather the sta ge 
beyond all stages; life of renunciation: life of utter 
detachment to everything in the universe and 
intense attachment to the Ultimate Reality. 

sannyasin — one who chooses to live the life 
of sannyasa. 

sannyasa vratas — the vows ofa sannyasin. 

sat — being, true, real, the Real. 


satya — truth. 


seva— service. 
sevalc — servant. 
siddhas — persons of great purity and 
Spiritual powers. 
Sraddha — ritual sacrifice, especially to the ancestors. 
srama — to exert oneself. 
Sramana — great renunciant. The Jain and the 
Buddhist sannyasins are often called sramanas. 
Sravalca — layman in Jainism. 
Sravilca — laywoman in Jainism. 
Svetambaras — Jain monks clothed in white. 
swami— the Lord; a title of honour given to a 
holy man. 


tao — the unitary principle or the eternal order of the 
universe according to Confucianism. 

(apas — ausicrity; magico-mystical heat. 

tapasvin — man of tapas. 

tapodhana— one who has tapas as his wealth. 

tattuva podagar — the teacher of Reality. 

tirthankara — omniscient. 

tridandi— one with three staffs. 

upaguru — suld — teacher. 

upanayana — the ceremony of initiation to 
brahmacarya in which a person receives the 
sacred cord. 

vairagi or vairangika — a man of detachment. 

vairagya — detachment. 

Vaisnavites — the followers of Visnu. 

vanaprastha— the third stage of life; the hermit who 
dwells in the forest. 

vedanta — the end of the Vedas. 

vidval sannyasin — one who takes sannyasa as an 
expression of his realization. 

visistadvaila — qualified non-dualism. 

vividisa sannyasin — one who takes sannyasaas a 
means for self-realization. 


wuwei— action in inaction according to 
Chinese culture. 


yali— an ascetic who has restrained the passions. A 
Jaina sannyasin is often called yati. 

yali raja — the king of ascetics. | 

yoga — union, harmony. 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 


In his enlightening book, “Bede Griffiths and 
Sannyasa”, Rev. Dr. Jesu Rajan reveals the 
contemplative dimension of the Catholic Church and 
shows the significance of sannyasa for the 
transformation of the world. He shdws sannyasa as an 
enlightened attitude of ‘the mind and insists on 
detachment and eects cera as ie essence | 
of sannyasa. _ 


Sannyasais a aiate of life in which a person i is ce _ 
detached from everything in the universe — and 
intensely attached to the Ultimate Reality. A sannydsin. ‘ 
is called to go beyond all religions, ‘beyond — all 
scriptures and creeds, beyond all doctrines | ‘and 
dogmas, beyond all signs, symbols and ‘sacraments, _ 
beyond all human institutions, to the source, a ae 


In this transient world a sannyasin bears wit : itm ness sto. 
_ the Transcendent Reality. -—. 
_ The author does not present the sannyasin z as sa : 
retired recluse seeking self-realisation, but asa radical _ 
revolutionary participating in the problems of the — 
people with a positive attitude and creatiaey a | new 
world through contemplative wisdom. _ 


Bede Griffiths is portrayed as an authedial 
Christian sannyasin, as a “beckon to our s 
society”, as a prophet whose life and message a [ 
paramount importance to the present-day world. - 
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